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HE following Sheets 
_ were atmoſi what they 
are at preſent, before his 
EX majeſty's intentions, for 
SY promoting the knowledge 
AS of modern hiſtory, were 
made known to the pub- 
ie, and" were then ans 
ſigned for the preſs ; ſo that nothing has been 
done by way of emulation, but from ſuch mo- 
tives, as, I preſume,would not be di ſupproved, 
Was it neceſſary to acquaint the reader, parti- 
cularly with them. They contain a ſhort re- 
view of what has happened in the greateſt na- 
tions of Europe, from the peace of Utrecht 
zo the concluſion of the Quadruple Alliance ; 
wherein we have a ſeries of ſuch important 
negotiations, as, perhaps, no former age can 
| produce, which muſt be the more uſeful to 
Zhoſe, who are deſirous to be inſtructed in the 
true intereſt of their country; becauſe zt ts 
zmpoſſible, fince the affairs of Europe are be- 
| SP | | Come 
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come ſo much complicated by the late alli- 
ances, to underſtand the intereſt of one na- 
tion, without ſome inſight into the intereſt 
of others ; and becauſe we cannot be taught 
this ſo well from any other part of hiſtory, © 
as from the management of treaties ; (for im 
theſe all courts employ their utmoſt ill and * 
znduſiry.) T have alſo ſubjoined a Treatiſe 
of the religious and civil intereſts of Eu- 
rope, becauſe there ariſe, from the religi- *% 
ous intereſts of ſlates and kingdoms, ſuch re- 
lations as require a particular conſideration, 
without which the civil intereſts of nation: 
cannot be rightly anderflood, And in both 
theſe ] have followed ſuch a method, as, I 
hope, may in ſome meaſure remove the nſual 
objection made againſt ſuch ſtudies, that they 
are dry and unpleaſant, which does by no 
means proceed from the nature of theſe flu- 
dies, there being no part of hiſtory more uſe- 
ful and entertaiming ; but ſuch objections are 
chiefly owing to thoſe, who, for want of pro-. 
per inſtitutions, have had the hiſtories of | * 
treaties put into their hands, which are, for 
. the moſt part, voluminous ; and crowded 
with ceremonies, meſſages, naked memori- 
als, and ſome other things, that are only 
proper at the place of congreſs. Nor can 
the generality of readers reap any great ad-. 
vantage in this reſpet?, from the hiſtorians | # 
the times, whether they be ſuch as have | © 
| included foreign tranſattions in the hiſtories 
of ſingle kingdoms, or thoſe who bave pro- 
faledly 
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| feſſedly treated of the affairs of Europe, in 
regard both are filled with a diverſity of 
matter, and their accounts are often ſo dif- 
ferent, by reaſon of the late wars and con- 
vulſions that have been in Europe, and the 
parties that have ſprung from thence in moſt 
nations, that it has rendered them very per- 
plexing and defective, ſo that he who would 
gain any ſuch inſtruction from them, muſt la- 
= vour very hard for it. And therefore to a- 
void theſe inconveniencies, I have in the fol- 
hwing narrative included all affairs in one 
zntire cham of hiſtory, wherein care has been 
talen, that the reader may at no time loſe 
= /ght of the main deſign, by drawing out 
= Zoe affairs of particular nations, into too 
great a length, or by taking in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as are too trivial, or of a private 
= nature, but, thoſe chiefly, which the ſeveral 
= courts have improved for carrying ou their 
= 7eſpetve intereſts, which brings the whole 
into ſuch a compaſs, as ſeems the beſt ſuited 
= zo grve light into the preſent ſtate of affairs. 
As for the other part of my ſubjeff, I was 
obliged to reduce it into the form of a trea- 
= z:/e, which, being more a political diſcourſe 
= than a hiſtory, could not be ſo rightly accom- 
modated to any other title. It has been a 
= work of no ſmall pains and fludy, in regard 
many of the arguments are founded upon facto, 
= which have happened throughout the ſeve- 
ral ages of Chriſtianity ; and this method I 
1. found the more neceſſary, becauſe it is im- 
= PDaſſible 


vii The PREFACE ff 
poſſible to underſtand the religious intereſts of 
| Europe /0 fully, from any conſiderations that 
1 can be drawn, barely, from the preſent ſtate 
| of affairs, as by comparing them with what 
they have been in times paſt. It remains. 
that I obviate one other objection, which I 
know ſome have ignorantly made againſt 
ſtudies of this kind, viz. That they are only 
proper for thoſe, who are deſign'd for offices 
and employments in the ſlate. This is fo 
zrivial an objection, that, indeed, it ſcarce 
deſerves notice; for though it is no doubt 
the buſineſs of thoſe who are bred up for the 
ſervice of the ſlate, to be the moſt perfettly 7 
inſiructed in ſuch ſtudies, yet it is no leſs ne. 
ceſſary for every gentleman to be more or 
leſs acquainted with thoſe things that male 
for the true intereſt and happineſs of his * 
country ; and it is very well known, that 
many have, for want of this, unwarily im- 
 bib'd ſuch maxims as have been chalk'd out to 
them by the enemies of their country, and 
the miſchief ſuch may do muſt be in propor-. 
tion to the influence they can acquire among 
their country-men, whether this proceed from | 
their wealth, the nobility of their anceſtors, © 
or other outward advantages, or from their 
liberality or Seal for their own notions and 
ehpinions. 3 
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= IST; CO TL IE © HE affairs of Europe were left in 
Xp OSS, ſo unſettled a condition by the 
ASUCLE treaties of Utrecht arid Bader, 
that moſt of the parties engaged 
in the late wars, looked on the 
20 PRATIN peace no otherwife than as an in- 

SSH terlude, which would be ſoon 
45 changed into a new ſcene of 
bloodſhed : For the Emperor having built his ex- 
pectations on the Spauiſh monarchy, that it ſhould 
be annexed to his houſe, continued therefore mach 
diſguſted at all the late negociations. On the other 
hand, king PHIL IP, notwithftanding the extra- 
ordinary turn of his affairs, whereby he was put 


in poſſeſſion of all. Spi and the Indies, even grudg- 


ed the ſmall ſhare that was made over to the Em- 
peror; and the Spariards having now ſubmitted to 
PHILLIP, and fworn allegiance to him, many of 

| ; Ip. them 
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them adhering cloſely to their own ancient maxims, 
could by no means reliſh that any part of their mo- 
narchy ſhould be alienated from the crown of 
Spain; and the peace not being concluded between 
Spain and the empire, in regard both parties in- 
ſiſted ſtifly on their pretenſions, therefore nothing 
leſs was expected than a freſh rupture, as ſoon as 
a fit opportunity ſhould offer on either ſide. The 
States General were alſo under no {mall uneaſineſs, 
becauſe they looked upon their barrier, and all the 
other conceſſions made to them by the late peace, 
to be very precarious, while France was not only 
re:poſſeſfid of moſt of the places that were taken 
from her during the late war, but was alſo greatly 
ſtrengthened by her cloſe and more intimate alli- 
ance with Spain, whoſe affairs were then altoge- 
ther under the direction of French councils : but 
that which afforded the moſt melancholly proſpecrt 
of all others, was the unhappy ſtate of affairs in 
Great Britain, the power being wholly wreſted out 
of the hands of thoſe perſons in that kingdom, 
who were the moſt zealous for the true intereſt of 
Europe, and the beſt acquainted with it, and com- 
mitted to ſuch as had been the chief inſtruments in 
recovering the affairs of France. V 


Tx allies having ſo often found by experience 
how dangerous the power of France had been to the 
liberties of all Europe, which nothing leſs could have 

preſerved than the powerful interpoſition of Eng- 
land, were therefore under the deepeſt apprehenſi- ty 

ons, when they found all things run in ſo contrary a Mt 
channel ; but eſpecially, as it was obſervable from | ſu 
all the 1 of France, that they were ma- di: 
king uſe of the advantages they had ſo lately gain'd Mad 
by treaty, in carrying on the ſame meaſures they } 
had been proſecuting at all other times, for the 
advancement of their power, notwithſtanding their |< 
: _ feigned 


A FAIRARS OF EUROPE. 3 
feigned diſpoſition to peace. For though it was 
indeed matter of great wonder to ſome, that king 
LEWIS ſeem'd ſo forward to enter into treaty 
with the Emperor, when it ſeem'd to have been in 
his power to have made what conqueſts he pleaſed 
in Germany; and though many put a good con- 
ſtruction upon it, as others aſcrib'd this pacifick 
diſpoſition to the diſaſters that had happened to 
his family by the ſuddain death of ſo many of his 
iſſue; and though it was alſo given out by the 
French themſelves, as the cauſe of the king's ma- 
= king peace ſo ſuddainly, that he might ſettle the 
affairs of his kingdom, yet this appeared not to be 
the true reaſon, but rather becauſe the court of 
France was under apprehenſions leſt they ſhould 
give an alarm to the. ſubjects of Great Britain 
there being many of the moſt conſiderable among 
the Britiſh nobility, and the far greater number of 
the trading, and the more wealthy of that nation, 
= who as they had boldly oppoſed their own mini- 


f - ſters, and had ſhewn their abſolute diſlike at the 


ueen's abandoning her allies, whereby the Empe- 


&# ror and all Germany was thus expoſed, that it was 


therefore to be feared, thoſe might awaken the reſt 
of their countrymen, ſo as to make their united 
efforts, rather than ſuffer the empire to be ſo un- 
2 mercifully ſwallowed up by the Freuch armies. 
This was the chief thing that diverted the court of 
France from making uſe of the preſent opportuni- 
oi againſt the Emperor ; becauſe as matters ſtood 
thus in Exgland, there was an apparent hazard that 

ſuch forward proceedings might have given a quite 
different turn to the affairs of Great Britain, by 
adding ſtrength to thoſe in that kingdom, who had 
W conſtantly oppoſed their deſigns. The French 
were ſufficiently ſenſible that their conqueſts in the 
empire might be of little importance, while the 
upreme direction of affairs was in a princeſs who 
B 2 1 lay 
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lay under no obligations to France, either for her 
crown, or for her ſupport upon the throne ; but 
on the contrary, had met with very indiffe- 
rent treatment from that nation, who might there- 
fore eaſily change her preſent ſentiments, upon any 
plain intimation of danger, and by that means in- 
volve them in a freſh war, before they would be in 
a Capacity to go through the expence of it; and 
therefore as it had been all along the intention of 
the king of France to put a perſon upon the throne 
of Great Britain, who ſhould owe his ſupport to 
him, and as king LEWIS; had found this to be no 
ways practicable by open force, he reſolved to em- 
brace the preſent opportunity, which was the moſt 
favourable he had ever met with, of ſuffering Eng- 
land to deſtroy herſelf by her own parties and diviſi- 
ons ; and to this all the French projects were per- 
fectly ſuited. The court of France was ſenſible, as the 
Engliſh miniſtry had in effect ſacrificed the Queen's 
honour, and the publick faith of the nation, that 
nothing could poſſibly ſcreen the moſt guilty from 
the juſt reſentments of their fellow ſubjects, but a 
thorough revolution in the government ; and there- 
fore as the whole drift of the French policies had 
been all along to hurry England into this dilemma, ſo 
nothing was indeed fo likely to have anſwer'd that 
end effectually, there being all poſſible pains taken 
in Ereat Britain to promote the Pretender's inte- 
reſt, at the ſame time that ſome of the miniſtry 
blinded the Queen with egregious flatteries, that 
ſhe might not perceive what a dangerous pinacle 
they had ſet her upon. The nation was left na- 
ked and defenceleſs, by reducing the forces to 2 
ſmaller number than uſual ; and by breaking ſome 
of thoſe, out of their turn, where the offi- 
cers were the moſt ſtrenuous in the. intereſt of 
their country, and the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, and many places of great truſt put _ 9 

N 14nd» 
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hands of perſons who would eaſily be ſway'd with 


the court; nor was any thing left undone that 
might infatuate the minds of the people in favour 
of this revolution ; and while all things were in 
this channel, France was preparing vigorouſly for 
freſh enterprizes, by laying up great magazines of 
ammunition, and other warlike ſtores, by new mo- 
delling all their forces; their fleets were alſo put 
into good repair, and ready to go to ſea at almoſt 
a minutes warning; and it is well known with what 
expedition they were making a harbour, and rai- 
ſing new fortifications at Mardyke, to elude that ar- 
ticle of the peace that related to the demolition of 
Dunkirk ; and were alſo framing all the ſhifts and 
evaſions imaginable to delay the execution of o- 
ther important articles. 


Bur though theſe extraordinary proceedings 
were a ſufficient ground of jealouſy to all who 
wiſhed the repoſe and welfare of Europe, yet there 
was, beſides all that has been related, many other 
circumſtances, which gave great light into the de- 
ſigns of France; but eſpecially what was obſerva- 
ble from their conduct towards the ſee of Rome. 
Itis ſufficiently known, that the Popes had for ſome 
time been jealous of the vaſt and unlimited ſchemes 
of France, not only as they looked upon an uni- 
verſal monarchy to be inconſiſtent with the Roi 
conſtitution, but becauſe many of the French cler- 
gy had either ſhewn themſelves altogether averſe to 
the Pope's ſupremacy, or at leaſt were ſo indiffe- 
rent about it, that they could eaſily ſubmit to any 
attempt made againſt it; for theſe reaſons the ſee 
of Rome had often oppoſed the French meaſures, 
and fided with the confederates, though it was not 
without much reluctancy, it being impoſſible for 
them to favour the allies without adding ſome im- 
mediate ſtrength to the proteſtant intereſt, while 

B 2 the 


rd QOE TRL 
the moſt conſiderable of theſe powers were pro- 
teſtants. . And on the other hand, the court of 
France could not at firſt oblige the Pope without 
diſguſting their own clergy ; and it was the more 
neceſſary for the court to keep as well as poſſible 
with the clergy during the late wars, in regard they 
were not only very aſſiſtful to the king in their 
own purſes, but by the influence they had upon 
the people, they contributed very much to render 
them eaſy and quiet under their greateſt burdens ; 
ſo that the late king could only at firſt ſhew his 


zeal to the Romiſh religion in the perſecution of 


his own proteſtant ſubjects, which was no ways diſ- 
agreeable to the generality of the French clergy, 
who were as little affected to their doctrines as to 
the ſupremacy of Rome. Neither was the hard treat- 
ment the French proteſtants met with, much re- 
garded by the Pope and his miniſters, ſo as to give 
them a better opinion of the court of France, be- 
cauſe they were ſenſible this did not proceed 
from any zeal to their hierarchy, but that by ſup- 
prefling all diſputes concerning religion, they might 


meet with no interruption in their great and unlimit- 


ed deſigns. Beſides this, the court of France for a 
time gave the greateſt encouragement to thoſe 
who inſiſted moſt for a reformation of the abuſes 


committed by many of the clergy of ſome particu- 
lar orders, which as it was an offence to Rome on 


the one hand, ſo on the other it made the cardinal 
NOAILLES, and ſome few more of the biſhops 
very much extoll the king's meaſures, from their 
zeal to the Gallican church, whoſe intereſt they 
were made to believe the king had chiefly at heart. 
But as the main thing the king aimed at all along, 
was his own grandeur, ſo he was willing to fall in 
with whatever would contribute moſt thereunto; 


and finding his own clergy had no great influence 


but in his own dominions, and that there was even 
| | a power- 
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AFFAIRS OF EUROPE. 7 
a powerful party among them, who were ſticklers 
for the ſee of Rome, which did not a little weaken 
the power of the reſt ; whereas the Pope, and his 
adherents, had no ſmall authority in all the Ro- 
man catholick countries in Europe; therefore a great 
deal of favour was ſhewn nnderhand to thoſe who 
were the Pope's creatures, which kept the other 
clergy in ſome ſubjection; till at laſt the Pope's par- 
ty came to have a conſiderable influence, which 
was often matter of great complaint to thoſe who 
were the moſt zealous for the Gallican church. 


TR us the court of France endeavoured to keep 
up a kind of equilibrium between theſe two par- 


Z ties almoſt all the time of the war; though it was 


apparent, that thoſe of the clergy who were moſt 
in the Pope's intereſt, got ground daily by conni- 


vance. But no ſooner was the peace of Refwick 


concluded, that France had fixed her eye on the 
Spaniſh monarchy, when there was much greater 


2 encouragement than ever given to thoſe who 


favoured the ſupremacy of Rome; otherwiſe 
the Pope's intereſt was ſo powerful in Spar, 
that it would have been difficult for the court of 
France to have obtain'd their ends, with relation 
to the duke of AN ) o v's ſucceſſion. But king 
Lt wi s had alſo found by experience, that nothing 
had contributed more to the marring and obſtructing 


his deſigns, than the influence which the ſee of Rome 


had among the Roman catholick powers who were 
at variance with him ; and therefore he made it his 


buſineſs during the laſt war, not only to keep up a 


more intimate correſpondence with the Pope than 
he had done before, but ſeem'd reſolved to take the 
firſt convenient opportunity to promote the inte- 
reſt of the ſee of Rome wholly in France, which 
had this plain effect upon that fe, that they ſeem'd 
more inclinable to fide with France than with the 
confederates. B 4 * 
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Bu r the court of France managed all things 
with ſo much precaution, that their deſigns of ad- 
vancing the Pope's intereſt in that kingdom, were 
not plainly diſcovered to the world, until the trea- 
ty of Utrecht was ſet on foot, and that they had 

a perfect aſſurance of the advantageous terms they 
ſhould obtain by it ; for then the king commanded 
cardinal NOAILLES not only to reverſe a ſen- 
tence. of inhibition, that prelate had pronounced 
againſt the jeſuits, and ſome others in his own dioceſs, 
for their ſcandalous and diſorderly behaviour, but 
alſo to retract his approbation given to father 
QursNur's book in the year 1693; which being 
a verſion of the N#w Teftament in French, with 
ſome remarks about the Pope's authority, was con- 
demned by the Pope. This mandate of the king 
came out in the year 1712, and the year next fol- 
lowing the bull UN1G6ENITUs, fo called from 
its beginning with theſe words, Unigenitus dei filt- 
s, was hatch'd by the courts of France and Rome, 
and by the king's permiſſion and authority, was 
offered to all the French clergy, to bring the Gal- 
lican church more than ever under the ſubjection 
of that ſee. But this obſequiouſneſs in the king 
towards Rome, being very much oppoſite to what 
had been practiſed not only by many of his pre- 
deceſſors, but even by himſelf, was therefore look- 
ed upon by moſt of the other powers, and all ſuch 
as had any tolerable inſight into the affairs of Fu- 
rope, as a certain prelude to freſh enterprizes, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe the court lay under no ſuch neceſ- 
ſity, having gained by treaty much more than they 
could in reaſon have expected; but that they de- 
ſigned to make uſe of the Pope's influence and au- 

thority to ſtir up diviſions among the Roman ca- 

tholick allies, to incenſe them againſt the proteſtants | 
in all places where the court of Rois could not 
| prevail 
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AFFAIRS OF EUROPE. 9 
prevail in bringing them over wholly to the French 
intereſt ; beſides, that this ſeeming veneration for 
Rome was alſo conſiſtent with the preſent ſituation 
of their affairs, as the king's grandſon was ſeated 
on the throne of Spain; for notwithſtanding the 
near relation that was now between the two crowns, 
yet as the Spaniards are the moſt devoted of 
all others to Rome, it would have been difficult 
for France to have maintain'd a cordial friendſhip 
and alliance with them, in the execution of future 
enterprizes, had they not retracted many of their 
former maxims concerning religion ; for the Pope's 
agents being very numerous in all parts of Spain, 
would without doubt have created ſuch diſſentions 
at the court, as might have rendered the king unable 
to join heartily with his grandfather ; and there 
fore to remove all cauſe of jealouſy, the king of 
France diſcarded cardinal Noa1LLES, after all 
the eminent ſervices he had done him, upon a pre- 
tence of his encouraging the cauſe of hereſy, and 
his refuſing to pay that ſubmiſſion and obedience 
which was due to the Pope, and advanced thoſe 
chiefly who had the approbation of the ſee of 
Rome. Beſides this, the king of France did all 
poſſible honour to the Pope, by ſending ſuch per- 
{ons to reſide at Rome, as were the moſt devoted 
to that ſee ; and by this conduct he not only kept 
up a good correſpondence with Rome, but preſer- 
ved the fame influence he had obtained over the 
councils of Spain ſince the acceſſion of his grand- 
ſon to that crown. | 


THis being the ſtate of affairs after the peace 
of Utrecht, all nations had the more reaſon to be on 
their guard, becauſe it ſeem'd evident from all cir- 
cumſtances, that the firſt enterprize of Frauce 
would be upon Ergland ; for beſides what has been 
already related concerning the defenceleſs 3 

: 1 
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that kingdom, by the reduction of the army, the 
fleet was alſo in no conditidn of defence, and their 
number conſiderably diminiſhed, ſeveral of them 
having been ſold at a very ſmall purchaſe to other 
nations. The Pretender, inſtead of being ſent out 


of the dominions of France, as had been ſtipula- 


ted by the treaty of Utrecht, took up his reſidence in 
Lorain ; and when it was expected no further coun- 
tenance would have been given to him at that court, 
the contrary very ſoon appeared by a friendly cor- 
reſpondence, which was kept up between him and 
king LEw1s, and ſoldiers were publickly liſted 
in his ſervice, to join an army which the court of 
France had made up for him out of different nati- 
ons, which brought all EArope under the greateſt 
conſternation, the whole world being ſenſible that 
this was the ſureſt way for France to get the ſcales 


into her own hands; for as the advancement of 


the Pretender to the throne of Great Britain muſt 
have brought that potent kingdom under thral- 
dom to France, ſo other nations could have expect- 
ed nothing leſs than to come under the ſame ſub- 
jection. This was indeed the darkeſt cloud that 
ever ſeem'd to hang over Europe, fince the inunda- 
tion of the Gorhs and Vandals, but particularly 
Great Britain and Holland were like to be the moſt 
affected, as they had more to loſe than all the reſt ; 
and the greater was the danger, becauſe the major 
part of the ſubjects of Great Britain were worked 
up to a very high pitch of deluſion and infatuation : 
For at all other times the Brztz/ ſubjects both of 
England and Scorlaud, oppoſed every thing that 
threatened a foreign yoke; and a very great in- 
ſtance of this was freſh in the memory of many 
thouſands alive, in oppoſing king JAMES, who 
by deſcent had an undoubted title to the crown ; 
and yet at this time, beſides the nonjurors, many 
were, through various motives, brought toeſpouſe 
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| the intereſt of the Pretender, who was very juſtly 


ſuſpected as to his birth, and with equal juſtice 


excluded by the laws, as others put their whole 


confidence in the Queen, who was herſelf impoſed 
on by thoſe who, under ſhelter of her authority, 
were betraying her and the nation's intereſt, 


As things were brought to this ſtrange paſs in 
Great Britain, nothing could have prevented the 
ſtorm that hung over her and moſt other nations, 
but the timely interpoſition of the divine provi- 
dence ; for when ſo many in England were by their 
invincible prejudices brought into ſo deep a lethar- 
gy, that all the arguments and motives made uſe 
of by the moſt clear-ſighted, could not awake 
them, it might not have been impoſſible for the 
court of France, during this ſtupor and inſenſibi- 
lity, to have executed her deſigns, had they em- 


; | braced the preſent opportunity; but the French 


were even bewildered in their own councils : They 


had indeed many difficulties to ſurmount, before 


they could with ſafety attempt any thing; and no 
doubt the king's great age, and the unſettled ſtate 
of affairs, by the death of ſo many of his iſſue, 


might cauſe ſome interruption in the beginning; 
for as this event was of the more dangerous por- 
tent to Europe, that there was ſufficient reaſon to 


believe from what was obſervable in the king's tem- 


per, that he would never be eaſy without project- 


ing ſome way or other for the king of Spain's race 
to ſucceed him in caſe of the Dauphin's death, who 


vas then but an infant, and ſickly and whoſe life 


was looked upon to be precarious, and muſt ne- 


| ceſſarily have the effect to put other courts upon 


their guard, ſo it proved an affair of the greateſt 


W nicety, after ſo many ſolemn renunciations ; and 
WH what imploy'd their thoughts very much, it being 
alſo among other conſiderations neceſſary to avoid 


giving 
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giving jealouſy to the Spaniards, who would them- 
ſelves as readily as any other nation, oppoſe the 
conjunction of the two monarchies. The Pope's 
bull Unigenitns proved alſo another hindrance to 
the execution of their grand project, in regard the 
ſaid bull was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by cardinal 
NoaiLlLes, and many other biſhops, as well as by 
great numbers of the ſecular clergy, and the regiſ- 
tration of it was refuſed by the parliament of Pa- 
ri, whoſe example being for the moſt part follow- 
ed by the other parliaments, their determinations | 
were therefore looked upon as the general ſenſe off 
the whole nation ; and as this created a good deal | 
of uneaſineſs among the laity throughout all France, 
ſo the court was after this eflay, obliged to be at 
no ſmall pains to bring all things again into good 
order, there being nothing more inconſiſtent with 
their deſigns than inteſtine diviſions. The French 
were alſo under no ſmall apprehenſions of England, 


leaſt when things ſhould be brought to the greateſt - 
extremity in that kingdom, it might give a quite 


different turn to their affairs, as had been obſerv- | 
able on former occaſions ; eſpecially as thoſe, who 
oppoſed the court were ſufficiently aware of what 
was intended by Vance, and were alſo well known 
to be the moſt wealthy. of all the people, who in 
all times of imminent danger, would gain the moſt 
credit, becauſe they had moſt to loſe. But as the 
French were ſenſible that nothing would ſooner a- 
larm England, than the actual appearance of 
an armament in any of the adjoining ports in 
time of peace, ſo they looked upon this to be a 
circumſtance that ought to be attended to, and | 
managed with the greateſt circumſpection; which | 
ee kr brought their determinations very much 
to a ſtand. 'The court of Z7rance waited alſo to 
have things brought to a greater maturity in EAHS- 
land; and as they were well informed of all the 
5 pro- 
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proceedings on that ſide, though not perfectly of 
circumſtances, ſo they had a two-fold proſpect in the 
chiſm bill, which was long in agitation before it 
could be brought upon the ſtage, that it would ei- 
ther create incurable diviſions in the kingdom, 
from a miſtaken notion they had, that all the mo- 
derate part of the nation were difſenters from the 
eſtabliſhed church, or at leaſt that the magiſtracy 
in all places would, after it ſhould take place, be 
wholly in the Pretender's intereſt, ſo that they 
would be received with open arms. Some have 
been alſo of opinion, that before any thing was 
actually to be done, a new war was to have been 
begun between Spain and the Empire; and that 
under colour of ſiding with Spain, this great en- 
terprize againſt Eugland was to have been put in ex- 
ecution. But the French were likewiſe ſo wary 
and circumſpect, that they ſeem'd not altogether 
forward to attempt any thing in a direct and ma- 
nifeſt breach of the peace, until they ſhould fall 
upon ſome method effectually to keep up the dif- 
ferences in the north, that they might thereby 
prevent any new confederacy that ſhould be formed 
againſt themſelves from gathering ſtrength ; which 
would have very probably happened, had the wars 
been brought to a period, moſt of the northern 
potentates being proteſtants ; and that this was ma- 
nifeſtly the deſign of France, appears to be very 
evident from the mediation offered by king 
LEWIS, into which ſentiment he alſo drew in the 
queen of England; for by the propoſals made by 
the miniſters of France and England, it ſeemed 4s 
if nothing was intended but to inflame thoſe dif- 
ferences ; and they were ſo well contrived every 
way, that if the overtures had been accepted by 
the northern confederates (as it was impoſſible they 


ſhould) they would have ſoon been the cauſe of a 


new 
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new war, which might have been more terrible and 
bloody than the firſt, in regard the king of Swe- 
den was to have been reſtored to all his Toft domi- 
nions. But though the court of France had by 
this means rather inflamed than any ways miti- 
2 thoſe differences, yet as it was uncertain how 
ar the Swedes might be preſs'd by their miſerable 
circumſtances, to come to ſome terms with their 
enemies, during their king's abſence, which might 
alſo have reduced that prince to ſo low an ebb, that 
it would have been impoſſible for him to have un- 


dertaken any thing with ſucceſs in time to come ; | 


therefore, that this fire might not be extinguiſhed, 
they ſoon ſet a project on foot to procure the 
king of Swedes return to his dominions ; and for 
that end had contrived the whole matter at the Or- 


toman court; for they were pretty well aſſured, | 


that the king of Sweden, upon his return, would 
fight his way through all oppoſition, rather than 
conſent to any terms the confederates would offer 


him. 


Tre French indeed acted in all reſpects with a 
great deal of conduct, and they had certainly 
good reaſon ſo to do, .after their late experience of 
the vaſt power of England and Holland; and no 
doubt their enterprizes would have been attended 
with the leſs hazard after ſo much precaution, had 
it been the will of heaven they ſhould have ſuc- 
ceeded in them. But before this and their other 


matters could be accompliſhed, the queen of Great 


Britain died; which extraordinary event, as it cau- 
ſed a very ſuddain alteration in the affairs of Great 
Britain, ſo it brought the French councils altoge- 
ther to a ſtand, and indeed gave a deadly blow to 


their great deſigns. Had the Queen lived a little 


longer, it is not improbable but ſhe might have diſ- 


covered the hazardous ſtats things were brought 
| I | into 
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into by ſome perſons who chiefly guided her af- 
fairs ; but then it might have been too late to have 
prevented the dangers that hung over her own 
head and the whole nation, at leaſt without much 
expence and bloodſhed ; whereas her death hap- 


pening ſooner than was expected either from her 


age, which was not very far advanced, or from a- 
ny viſible prognoſticks from the previous ſtate of 
her health, it ſtruck ſuch a damp on all perſons 
who were the worſt minded, and the greateſt ene- 
mies to the conſtitution, that his 4 be majeſty 
was not only proclaimed peaceably, but thoſe per- 
ſons whom he had intruſted with the government 
of the kingdom until his arrival, entred upon it 
without the leaſt oppoſition, and he was himſelf 
received into his kingdoms with unſpeakable joy 
by thoſe who wiſhed well to the proteſtant intereſt ; 
while others, having not as yet recovered out of 


their ſurprize, continued in the greateſt ſilence 


and confuſion ; which was indeed very ens 
conſidering the irreconcileable feuds and animoſi 
ties that were then in all parts of the kingdom. 


ALL things being now very much changed in 
Creat Britain, and the government put upon a 
quite different movemgnt, by the acceſſion of _ 
GEORGE to the throne; there appeared alſo 
by this means a ſerenity and ſun-ſhine among all 
the confederates abroad; which obliged France 
to fall upon new meaſures. The French having 


taken their growers encouragement of late, from 


the weakneſs of queen ANxNr's government; and 
finding now that all thoſe perſons were not only 
laid aſide, but were to come through a very ſevere 
trial for their male-adminiſtration ; and knowing 
very well, that nothing of this kind can be done in 
a free nation, ſuch as Exglaud, without oppoſiti- 
on; and there being often in the worſt of govern- 

| ments, 
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ments, diverſe perſons, who may not wirhout ſome 
Juſtice, plead a great deal of innocency, and yet are 
liable to be treated ſharply by thoſe who have the 
power; they therefore continued very quiet, in hopes | 
thoſe trials would produce ſomething to their advan- 
tage, by raiſing murmurs and diſcontents ; eſpecially 
that thoſe who ſtood up in behalf their countrv, and | 
the preſent ſettlement, were highly exaſperated at | 
the ill ſtate of affairs, whereunto ſome of the im- 
peached perſons had ſo much contributed, and 
might, through heat or prejudice, take ſuch ſteps F 
in their trials, as would incenſe the people. In the 
mean while they were not wanting by their agents 
in E7gland, to blow up the flames that were only 
ſmothered by the ſuddain ſurprize the diſaffect- 
ed party were brought under at the Queen's unex- | 
pected death. By this means the nation did not 
continue long in quiet; for ſome of thoſe who were 
in greateſt truſt at the Queen's death, fled directly 
over to France or Spain; and there being not that 
friendly correſpondence between the two nations 
now, that there was in the Queen's time; but on 
the contrary, all manner of civility ſhewn to thoſe 
who had fled out of Creat Britain, particularly to 
the duke of Or MoND, and my lord BorrNnc-# 
BROKE, the diſaffected took encouragement from 
henceto believe they ſhould hve aſſiſtance, which be- 
ing alſo confirm'd by the Pretender's friends abroad, 
there ſoon happened great tumults and riots in di- 
vers parts of Eugland among the giddy-brained 
multitude, who were ſet on by diſguſted perſons ; 
and this ſmoke was indeed the forerunner of the 
fire that broke out ſoon after. The ſame handle 
that had been made uſe of in the late reign by i 
ſome perſons, firſt to over-turn the government, 
and after that to ſer aſide the proteſtant ſucceſſion, M £1 
by framing imaginary dangers to the church, was Mt 4 
now taken up with greater warmth than ever; 
z ino 
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inſomuch that many well-meaning perſons, who 
had received thoſe impreſſions very deep, by rea- 
ſon of the great pains that was taken to faſten 
them on all men's minds, were carried away with 
this {ſtrong and impetuous tide, out of their zeal 
to the eſtabliſhed church, which many of them be- 
lieved to be in danger ; partly from their own cre- 
dulity in giving too ready an aſſent to the lies and 
calumnies, and the groundleſs jealouſies that were 
induſtriouſly raiſed of the king, (which no doubt 
gained the more credit, that he was a ſtranger to 
his people) and partly through the bitter and vio- 
lent prejudices they had imbib'd againſt thoſe whom 
the king had employ'd in the management of af- 
fairs, who during the late reign had been repre- 


ſented as the worſt of men. As this was altoge- 


ther conſiſtent with the deſigns of Hrauce, fo that 
court continued under-hand to ſhew the fame fa- 
vour they had done to the Pretender all along, as 
his cauſe was truly their own, and the moſt con- 
ſiſtent of all other things with their unlimited 
ſchemes ; and they ſeem'd only in expectation of 
what efforts the diſaffected themſelves would make 
in England, it being concerted to raiſe a rebellion 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom at once; and as 
ſoon as there was any likelyhood of their making 
a balance againſt thoſe who adhered to the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, the Hreuch would then have ſent 
over the Pretender, with thoſe troops they 
had kept in pay for his ſervice ; and at the fame 
time deny'd they had any hand in it, in regard 
they were made up of different nations, and given 
out to be the Pretender's own army. | 


Tres: things were contrived and begun before 
king GOK E had been one year on the throne ; 
and about the end of the ſummer 1715, the earl 
of Max, one of the late diſcarded miniſters, 


ſet out for the Ilighlauds of Scotland, his 


CG | Cn 
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own country, where under colour of a hunting 
match, he met ſeveral of the clans, who aſſembled 
a body of about five thouſand Highlanders; and 
matters were ſo concerted, that this rebellion was 
alſo to have been carried on in the north and weſt 
parts of England, where the duke of Ox MOND was 
to have join'd them with the troops from abroad: 
the Pretender was alſo to come with thoſe troops, 
or to land in Scotland, or wherever his perſon 
would be in moſt ſafety ; but when all things were 
advanced thus far, the king of France happened to 
die, which as it caus'd another great turn in the 
affairs of Europe, ſo it gave a deadly blow to their 
deſigns, though the rebels were not immediately 
apprized thereof, in tegard thoſe who were the 
ringleaders of this rebellion, had been ſo far let 
into the late king's purpoſes, that they never ſo 
much as dreamed but that things would be conti- 
nued in the ſame channel after Nis death as when 
he was alive; and that this was the king's deſire 
ſeems plain enough from all circumſtances ; eſpe- 


cially by the great pains that was taken to leſſen 


the power of the duke of OxLEANS; for the king 
made a will about a month before he died, where- 


by he appointed a council of regency, to tranſact 
all affairs during the minority of the young king. 

By this will the duke of Oxi.cans was indeed to be 

the firſt of this council, and to have the deciſive 

voice in all affairs, which could not well be avoid- | 

ed, but the reſt of the regency were to have con- 

ſiſted chiefly of thoſe who had been the greateſt 

promoters of the king's unlimited projects. The 

king had alfo ſet aſide the duke of BouRBON, one 

of the princes of the blood, till he ſhould arrive 
to the twenty-fourth year of his age, though he | 

wanted but one year of it, on purpoſe to make | 

way for the duke of Maixe ; and having legitima- | 

ted that duke, and his brother the count pz Tho 
LOUSE, | 
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Lousr, the firſt of theſe was not only appointed 
next the duke of OxLEANs in the regency, but had 
the care of the minor king's perſon wholly com- 
mitted to him, and the mareſchal VILLEROx was ap- 
pointed under the duke of Maine, his chief go- 
vernour. The officers of the king's guards and 
houſhold, were alſo to acknowledge the duke of 


Maine, and obey him in all things relating to the 


diſcharge of their office, ſo far as concerned the 
perſon of the minor king. It was further provided, 
that in caſe the duke of MAI xt ſhould die du- 
ring the king's minority, the count of TrvLovst 
was to have had the ſame authority, and to dif. 
charge all the ſame functions, and by a codicil to 
the will, the king not only confirmed the power 
given to VILLEROY, but alſo named for ſub- 
governours S MEI and GEOFFF.EVILLES; 
and by a ſecond codicil he appointed the ſieur pt 
FLE URI biſhop of Frejuls, his preceptor, and 
father LEK TELLIER his confeflor: . 


Bor the duke of OxLEHARSs immediately put in 

a plea to the partiament of Paris in his own right, 
that as he was immediate heir to the minor king, 
upon the king of Spain's late renunclation, ſo he 
inſiſted that neither the king's will, nor the codi- 
cils ſhould be regiſtred, but that the parliament 
ſhould adjudge the regency to him, without any 
reſtriction, it being agreeable to the fundamental 
laws of France. 'The late king had in the year 
1667, taken from the parliament a conſiderable 
priviledge, which they had in all former times en- 


; | joy'd, whereby no edicts of the king's could have 


the weight and force of a law, before they were 
regiſtred and verified in the parliament of Paris; 
and if they contain'd any thing contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of the realm, or prejudicial to the 
publick, they ſuſpended the regiſtration of them, 
and made their remonſtrances to the court. The 
G3: parlia- 
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parliament had been ever ſince under no ſmall diſ- 
guſt, though they could not help themſelves, for 
the power of the crown was grown ſo great, that 
from the time abovementioned, they were obliged 
to regiſter all the king's edicts, without being per- 
mitted to make any repreſentation againſt them, 
excepting when they have given an abſolute diſ- 
like to the whole nation: And as the members of 


this parliament were now willing to recover their 
ancient priviledges, ſo they fell in with the Regent, 
which was the more caſy for them to do, that his 


claim was ſo juſt ; and therefore they not only ad- 
judged the regency wholly to him, as being his un- 
doubted right by the fundamental laws of France, 
but they alſo made ſeveral acts, particularly one im- 
powering the duke of ORLEANS to nominate 
ſuch ſubordinate councils as he ſhould think fit, 
for preparing all affairs that ſhould be laid before 
him; and one to prevent the authority of the duke 
of BouRBouN, the great chamberlain, and other 
officers of the crown, from being reſtrain'd by the 
power of the duke of Marne; and an Act that 
the duke of OxLEaNs ſhould ſolely command 
the troops, and diſpoſe of offices without except- 
ing thoſe of the king's houſhold ; and in retufn 
the Regent reſtored to them their wonted privileges, 
by an edict which was publiſhed a few days after; 
and with their concurrence and approbation, he 
appointed ſeveral councils for the management of 
all affairs: vi. firſt a council of regency, where- | 
in the precedency was given to the duke of Bo u x- 
'BoN before the duke of MArNE ; a council of 
War, whereof the mareſchal VII LARS was preſi- 
dent; a council of finances, for managing the at- 
fairs of the treaſury; a council for maritime at- 
fairs; a council for foreign affairs; another for do-] 
meſtick affairs; and, laſtly, a council of conſcience, 
whereof cardinal No a1LLEs was made preſident. 
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[1 
'T xx s extraordinary revolution in the affairs of 


France, had an unavoidable tendency to promote 


the future peace and tranquillity of Europe, it be- 
ing the only means to diſappoint any hopes the 
king of Spain might have of ſucceeding to the 
crown of France, in caſe the young king his ne- 
phew ſhould have died during his minority; for 
the late king had no doubt an eye to his grandſon 
PI LI P, as appears by the diſpoſition he made 


of his affairs, and the invincible deſire he ſhewed 


to the laſt, of increaſing his power. And it is in- 
deed reaſonable to imagine, ſince the crown of 
France is vaſtly preferable to that of Spain, that 
therefore the king would be very ſollicitous to have 


thoſe dominions enjoy'd by his own race; as it is 


no leſs reaſonable to believe, the king of Spain 
would have left no ſtone unturned to ſucceed his 
grandfather in ſo rich and powerful a dominion, it 
being his native country, and once his native right; 
and it might with good reaſon alſo have been ſuſ- 


pected, that the ſame power and influence which 


would have been able to have ſet him upon the 
throne of France, contrary to his renunciation, 
might in all likelihood preſerved to him alfo the 


crown of Spain. But how far ſoever ſome of the 


late king's counſellors might have proceeded inthis 
affair, from an eye to their own particular intereſt, 
it ſeems not to have been agreeable to the genera- 
lity of the people of France, eſpecially to the 
parliament of Paris, who had already ſuffered too 
much by the exceſſive power of the crown; nei- 
ther were they fo fond of the late king's iſſue, as 


thereby to endanger what ſmall priviledges they 


had left, ſo as to put them beyond all hopes of a 
5 but were rather inclinable to adhere to 
that diſpoſition which had been made by the trea- 


ty of Utrecht ; wherefore moſt perſons in France 


& ſeem'd 
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ſeem'd to be very much attach'd to the duke of 
ORLEANS; and that which contributed not a little 
thereunto was his own perſonal merits, he having 
upon all occaſions diſcovered a merciful diſpoſſti- 
on, and was alſo looked upon as one who had ma- 


ny other good qualities, which did not a little en- 9 


dear him to the ſubjects of France; and at the 


ſame time nothing tended more to confirm the good 


opinion the people had conceived of him, than 
his late condeſcenſion to the parliament of Paris. 


Bux as this was in the firſt place like to prove 
a great diſappointment to the king of Spain, ſe 
far as he might entertain any thoughts of ſucceed- 
ing to the crown of France; and was on the other 
hand an advantage to all thoſe who had Jately been 
in the grand alliance, in regard it muſt have this 
effect, to draw the Regent into ſentiments of con- 
cord with them, ſo it was alſo attended with this 
other great and important conſequence, that it 
contributed further for the eſtabliſhment of the 
houſe of 11a7over on the throne of Great Britain; 
for the Regent's title being built upon the late re- 
nunciations, and there being nothing that could 
ſecure it ſo effectually as the favour of thoſe poten- 
tates, whoſe intereſt it was moſt to maintain the ba- 
Jance, fo this drew the Regent naturally to ſeek the 


friendſhip of the king of Great Britain, as being 
the molt powerful of all the allies. Nor was it 
long after this extraordinary turn of affairs, when 
it appeared to the world, that there was a very 
good harmony between king GroxGE and the 
Regent ; for heaven had ſo wifely ordered all things, 
that even before any new treaties were entred up- 
on, to ſupply the defects of thoſe already made, a 
way was thus paved through many difficulties, which 
hitherto ſeem'd unſurmountable; and theſe two 
princes being now mutually tied in intereſt, were 
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AFFAIRS OF EUROPE. 23 
become in a manner natural guarrantees for one ano- 
ther: For as the Pretender's cauſe was inſepera- 
bly connected with the late meaſures that had been 
proſecuted for uniting the two monarchies of France 
and Spain, or at leaſt for an eſtabliſhment contra- 


ry to the Regent's right, in caſe of the young 


king's death, ſo the Regent's meaſures became ne- 
—4 and of conſequence oppoſite thereunto. 
And though it was not immediately in the Regent's 
power to ſend the Pretender out of France and 
Lorain, where he had kept hovering ever ſince the 
peace of Utrecht, yet no farther countenance or 
encouragement was given him, but what he had 


2 privately from diſguſted perſons in France, and 
from the votaries of Rome in other countries, 


HOW EVER, the Pretender's friends were not al- 
together to be deterr'd, nor could their hopes be ex- 
tinguiſhed, though all things had thus fallen out ſo 
croſs to their deſigns ; for they ſtil] continued vainly 


| confident of their numbers at home, which they 


built upon the general diſaffection that appeared 
throughout the kingdom, as they were alſo buoy'd 
up with falſe accounts of the affairs of France. For 
the duke of MAIN E reſented very highly that 

the duke of OR LE AN s had claimed the regency 


$ wholly to himſelf, and made a diſpoſition of af- 
fairs ſo contrary to the will of the late king; ma- 
ny were therefore apprehenſive that he wou'd 

a powerful party with the late courtiers, which might 
be able to overturn the Regent's power, and reverſe 


form 


all he had done. This was indeed the language of 
thoſe in all countries who wanted to have it ſo ; 


but the the Regent very prudently kept moſt of the 
ſame perſons in place who had been named by 


the king, excepting only ſo far as related to the 


guardianſhip of the minor king ; for there could 
not indeed be any thing greatly objected againſt 
C 4 thoſe 
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thoſe perſons, only ſo far as they had been inſtru- 
mental in raiſing the power of the crown; which 
had rendered the late king more abſolute than any 
of his predeceſſors ever were. But as this did not 
transfer the power to any other nation, or tend to the 
immediate decay of the kingdom, whatever conſe- 
quence it might have been of in length of time, ſo it 
was not imputed to them as any great crime; and 
the rather, becauſe they had only helped to carry 
on the ſame meaſures that had been proſecuted by 
all thoſe who had gone before them for above an 
age paſt ; therefore the Regent could the more eaſily 
continue thoſe perſons in place : And the govern- 
ment of France being mutable, and ſubject to what- 
ever ordinances ' are appointed by the ſupreme 
power, which is no ways tied down to any certain 
rules, or limited by any precedents relating to the 
adminiſtration' of affairs; and this power being 
now wholly in the duke of OxLEaNs, by virtue 
of his high office ; ſo to prevent all hazards from 
thoſe men, who were indeed grown very powerful 

by their long ſervice, he judged it convenient to 
join others with them, to have a ſhare in all affairs, 
by which means there could be nothing much fear- 
ed from them. Beſides that, the reſtoring the 
parliament of Paris to its ancient priviledges, was 
alſo a no ſmall curb upon any who ſhould preſume 
to oppoſe the Regent's meaſures. By this means 
the Regent ſecured his intereſt very much, and the 


keeping thoſe miniſters in place, had this effect, 
that it rendered moſt of them very eaſy, and indif- 
ferent about the duke of MAIN E, it being no 
doubt pretty equa: to them, what ſchemes were 
proſecuted by the ſupreme command, ſo them- | 
ſelves were continued in the enjoyment of the ſame | 
honours and profits they were pofleſs'd of in the | 
late king's time; and therefore the duke of 
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AFFAIRS OF EUROPE, 25 
his authority ſoon became inconſiderable, any other 
way than to keep up murmurings and diſcontents 
among ſome few perſons who were his friends, and 
might have had ſome expectations from him, had 
he continued in that power and authority which 
was intended by the late king's will. 


Now as the duke of MAT NE was thus diſa- 
bled in France, it could not be expected his infſu- 
ence ſnould be very great any where elſe, which 


| was indeed ſufficient to have cut off the Britiſh re- 


bels from all reaſonable hopes from that quarter ; 
however, the earl of MAR depending very much: 
on the diſaffection of the people, and the naked 
and defenceleſs {tate of the country, which was 
ever ſince the peace of Uzrecht without forces, 
and not knowing perfectly how. things went in 


France, reſolved to make a trial of his ſtrength ; 


and therefore as ſoon as he got all his men aſſem- 
bled, he came down into the ſhires of Angus and 
Perth; but the duke of AR GI E being ſent 
down to ſuppreſs this rebellion, had taken up his 
reſidence at S7erling, a very ſtrong place, which 
commands the heads of the Firth, where it is ford- 
able, by which means MAR was not able to paſs 
that river to come into the low country, - but ſent 
over a detachment of about fifteen hundred High- 
lanuders, under one MacxinTosHn, a ſtout 
reſolute man, who had been formerly an offi- 
cer; theſe were to animate that part of the 
rebellion which upon their coming over, broke 
out in Northumberland, and other parts of the 
borders, and were to have been join'd by MAR, 
who would have made a trial to have paſs'd 
the Firth before the duke of Ax GLE had re- 
ceived all his reinforcements, only that he wait- 
ed for the Pretender, who was daily expected 
in Scotland, or to hear of the duke of Ox Mo N 's, 
| | landing 
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landing in England with the Foreigners, as had f 
been concerted. But the rebels met with no- a 
thing but diſappointments every where; for the c 
duke of OR MON p, after this great change in France, d 
could not obtain thofe ſuccours he depended fo | b 
much upon: Some of the younger regiments in | a 
France, being afraid of a reduction, and having t. 
no half- pay, as in England, were indeed very wil- o 
ling to have re-kindled the flames of war, and for r 
that reaſon did all they could to aſſiſt in the tranſ. 
portation of arms and ammunition, but could not 
pretend to go themſelves upon any expedition, be- 
cauſe they could have no encouragement of ſub- 
ſiſtance from the government of France; neither 
could the rebels have aſſiſtance from any other 
place; for the king of Great Britain had his mini- 
ſters at this time engaged in renewing his alliances 
with the Emperor, and the States General; and 
the barrier treaty between the Emperor and the 
States General, was near concluded under his guar- 
ranty, which was alone ſufficient to keep other 
nations in awe; a treaty was alſo on foot with * 
Spain, to fupply the defects of the late treaty of 
commerce made at Utrecht, which ſince the death 
of king Lewis was brought into a fair way of 
being concluded; and as to the northern poten- Fm: 
rates, all of them were at that time allies to king 
GEORGE, excepting the * of Sweden, whoſe ac 95 
fairs were in a miſerable condition: So that the re- M1 
bels had no reaſonable proſpect, but from their *# 
own proper ſtrength at home, which they always Þ 
vainly imagin'd to be much greater, than upon | 
experience they found it to be. | 


Tur Rx had indeed been ſo much pains taken 
to fill the minds of the people with prejudices a- 
gainſt king GzorxGE, and by keeping * 

| alle 
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falſe furmiſes about the church's danger, that there 
appeared by this and other artifices, a very great 


coldneſs and indifferency in moſt parts of the king-. 


dom towards the-royat family; and very proba- 
bly there were not a few, eſpecially where there 
are ſo many papiſts and difaffefted perfons as in 
the north parts of England and Scotland, who out 
of complacency might eaſily fall in with the majo- 
2 rity, ſo far as nothing was brought really into acti- 
on; which no doubt gave great encouragement to 
Z thoſe who were the ringleaders, to imagine their 
party to be very ſtrong ; for this reaſon, as MAR 
had made it his buſineſs to gain over many of the 
Iligbland clans, and other perſons affected to the 
Pretender's intereſt in Scotland, Mr. FosTE xr and 
3 ſome others in Northumberland, were no leſs active 
to gain over many unſtable and giddy-headed per- 
ſons in that county. This Fos rex was knight 
of the ſhire for Northumberland, and had the title 
of a lieutenant-general given him, to encourage 
others to follow his example; though excepting 
Wir WI ILL IAM BLACKET, who ſoon left them, 
there was not any other member of parliament ap- 
Ipeared actually among them. My lord D a R- 
WE NTWAT E R, notwithſtanding he took no com- 
mand upon him, yet he was the chief ringleader 
of the papiſts, and for ſeveral months before the 
Irebellion broke out, made it his buſineſs to meet 
Jin cabals in Lancaſhire, where he took up his lodg- 
Jings in a mean houſe in Ormskirk, and did the like 


n ſeveral other towns, that all ſorts of perſons 


night have the more ready acceſs to him. But 
notwithſtanding the great encouragement they al- 


l Ho had by their being joined with M a x's detach- 


nent, who were for the moſt part ſtout reſolute 
nen, and others who came from the borders of 
cotland, the number of the Eng1i/h ſeldom amount- 
pd to above three hundred, including gentlemen, 
vaſſals, 
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vaſſals, and followers; and moſt of theſe came 
with a preſumption that the whole country would 


join them; and for that reaſon many were no other- 
wiſe accgutred than if they had been going to a if 
horſe-race, or a cock-match. The beſt horſes a- f 
mong them were fitter for a retreat than to ſtand Bi . 
the brunt of a battle; and many of their followers I , 
were ſorrily mounted upon ſuch horſes as they | x 
could find, which they ſeized and brought along : 
wth them. '..-..- | . 
Ir was a no ſmall encouragement to this re- f 
bellion, that the nation happened to be ſo naked. 
and deſtitute of forces, which obliged the go- | 
vernment to raiſe new regiments, and at the ſame BY 
time to allow whole pay to the officers who were 
not provided for in the new levies, in order to have f 
their aſſiſtance in the moſt populous towns in the I , 
north and weſt. parts of England and in Scotland; I | 
and likewiſe to demand of the States General the t 
fix thouſand men, ſtipulated by the treaty of guar- þ 
ranty ; but as it was not to be expected theſe WF + 
could come over, or that the new regiments could BI 2 
be in readineſs for ſome time, ſo the rebels behaved I + 
the more inſolent]y ; and as they were without ſub- BF , 
ſiſtance, they ſeized the publick money, exacted WF + 
taxes, and proclaimed the Pretender in moſt towns i |. 
where they came. Bur this farce did not laſt long « 
nor was it indeed poſſible it ſhould, ſince it was + 
never known in any age, that there were ſuch 4 4 
number of good officers in the kingdom, many of ;, 
whom had gone through a ſeries of above twenty 2 


years ſervice, and were almoſt to a man, as well © 
the half-pay officers as thoſe in full pay, hearty in + 


the intereſt of king GEORGE and the preſent 


conſtitution. The colonels of the new regiments WF 1. 
were ſo active and diligent, that they were almoſt ¶ +, 
all compleated in two months, though moſt of them h 


were I 
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| were dragoons, and were to be' provided with fit 


* 


horſes; ſo that by the middle of October colonel 
CHURCHILL began his march from Derby, and 
about the ſame time colonel MoresworTnH ſet 
off from Nottingham, with orders to go to News 


castle, where they were to come under the com- 


mand of general CAR YEN TE R. They made a very 
expeditious march, having never halted by the way, 
and were join'd by my lord Co HA M's dragoons, 
which with a new regiment of foot of ſir C HAK LES 


Horna u's, was all the force the general could 


have in ſo ſhort a time. 


T Ax rebels were by this time advanced to Mor- 
pet h, within twelve miles of Newcaſtle, and had 
formed a deſign upon that town, where they would 


not only have been ſubſiſted for ſome time, but 


had a fair opportunity for moſt of them to make 
their eſcape, in caſe they ſhould be overpowered ; 
but hearing the king's forces were there, and ready 
to come againſt them, their whole body, Engii/h 
and Scots, retreated northward to Alnwick, from 
thence to Holer, and then marched to the weſt- 
ward, upon the borders of Scotland, along the 
Skirts of the hills. The general purſued them as 
far as Zedburgh, and had ordered horſes to be preſ- 
ſed to mount the foot, that he might come up with 
them; but having intelligence that about five hun- 
dred of the Highlanders had deſerted and returned 
into their own country, and that the main body was 
gone back into England, and that ſome parties 
were got over the Tyre, and being apprehenſive, by 
their motions, that they might have a freſh deſign 
of ſurprizing Newca/zle, he thereupon left off fol- 
lowing them to ſecure that town, there being none 
to defend it but the militia ; which was in the more 
hazard, becauſe of the vaſt numbers of working 

| dd on | | people 
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people that are in it, who might eaſily have been b 
tempted by their poverty to aſſiſt the tebels. V 
0 

1 


NEWCASTLE is defended on the north by 
an ancient wall, which ſerved to prevent the incur- t 
fions of the Scots in former times, having the river | 8 
Tyne on the ſouth, with a ſtrong bridge that leads 
into a fuburb on the ſouth fide, neat a mile in n 
length, where the rebels might alſo have made n 
ſome fortifications ; and though it could not poſ- i © 
ſibly have held out long againſt any great force, 
yet if once the rebels had got poſſeſſion of that 
place, it would have been a great incentive to other 
diſaffected perſons in thoſe parts to have Joined 
them, arid likewiſe encouraged the malecontents | 
every where to ſtir up tumults and inſurrections : 
The neighbourhood of that place muſt have alſo 
ſuffered very much, in regard what troops the ge- 
neral had with him would not have been ſufficient Þ 
to prevent their excurſions into the country; and 
if the rebels had continued obſtinate in their de- 


Fence, the whole town at laſt might in a great mea- W*< 
ſure have been ruined ; which beſides the damage MIt 
done to particular perſons, and eſpecially to thoſe M<*? 
who were the beſt ſubjects, it muſt have alſo been ſte 
an immediate loſs to London, and to many other th 

parts, upon the account of the coal trade. The m 
general therefore conſidering the importance of wh 
Newcaſtle, made a very ſurprizing march back a- 1 


gain. He ordered the foot to go by the way of 
Mooler from Fedburgh, and himſelf with the dra- 

goons left that town at three in the afternoon on WF" 
the ſecond of November, and taking his way 
through the paſſages of the Cheviot hills, came to 
Elleſden and the adjoining villages about midnight: 
In this night's march the troops paſſed along the 

ſide of a hill, where the road was in moſt places 
not above a yard broad, and for a great way b 


4 
1 
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hill was almoſt perpendicular to the bottom, which 
was very deep, where there ran a ſmall brook in- 
cloſed with another ſteep hill on the oppoſite ſide. 


The reſt of the way was over the Moors, where 


the paths were alſo very deep with flur, and full of 
great ſtones ; but yet by the care of the officers, 


and the aſſiſtance of good guides, whom the ge- 
neral had procured, there was not a man, or 6 
much as a horſe damaged. The next morning the 
troops marched by break of day, and about four 

in the afternoon they reached within eighteen miles 

of Newcaſtle, into quarters of refreſhment, but with 
orders to continue ready for a march, which they 
began about twelve the ſame night; the general 
having taken the opportunity of the moon, which 
had riſen about an hour before, and by eight the 
next morning, which was the fourth of Novem- 
er, all the troops got ſafe into Newcaſtle. 


THis expeditious march was not only the 


means to remove the dangers that threatned Ne- 
cate, which was a very important ſervice, but 
Hit alſo proved the greateſt diſappointment that 
could have befallen the rebels, who were forced to 
ſteer their courſe into the open country, whers 
there was no place of defence, or fit to erect 4 
magazine, which quite diſheartened their friends 
when they found how carefully all things were 
managed by thoſe who had the command of 
the king's 
ereatly animated the friends of the 
rent, who after this acted with more courage and 


on the other hand it 
govern- 


troops; AS 


igour. The good order and ceconomy that was 


pbſerved by the king's troops, and the exact dif- 
ipline the ſoldiers were kept under, notwithſtand- 
Ving the hurry of daily marches, was no leſs plea- 
ing than it was perhaps unexpected by many of 

She people, who upon their firſt arrival in the 


that coaſt ; and it was almoſt impoſſible for them 


2 . 
; 
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orth, diſcovered a no ſmall diſtruſt and jealouſy 
of the army, which was owing to the many ground- 
leſs inſinuations that had been made againſt the go- 
vernment, ſothat the country people were ſomewhat 


backward in providing carriages and other neceſſa- 


ries. Several gentlemen who had been made juſtices 
of peace during the latter part of queen AN NI 
reign, were {till in commiſſion, ſome of whom al- 
ſo requited the government's indulgence, in conti- 


nuing them ſtill in power, but very indifferently, 


by their cold and remiſs behaviour; and the ill 
uſage the country people had met with from the 
rebels, in carrying away their horſes, made many 
of them fearful leaſt the King's troops might do the 
ſame ; but when they found nothing at all was ex- 


torted from them, but that the aſſiſtance required 


of them was in reality for their own protection and 
preſervation, and that they had alſo immediate re- 
compence made them for all they did, their minds 
were ſoon changed, and their prejudices in a great 


meaſure removed. The general by his mild and 
gentle conduct, gained alſo very much upon the 


country, as did likewiſe colonel Cuurcnili, 


who accompanyed the general with his own regi- 
ment, and was very affiſtful to him during this 
whole expedition; and indeed moſt of the other 


officers in their ſeveral ſtations, made it appear by 
their behaviour, that they were not ſent to burden, 
but to relieve their country, which ſoon made 


them acceptable wherever they came. =o 


Bur all this proved of ill conſequence to the 


rebels, who were now confined within a narrow 


compaſs, having the king's troops to the eaſt, the 


ſea to the weſtward, where it would have been 


difficult for them to have made their eſcape, ſup- 


poſing they had got veſſels to carry them off, in 
regard ſome of the king's ſhips were cruiſing on 
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to turn northwards into Scotland, unleſs they 


could live upon the Moors without food; for the 


Scots in all the ſouth parts were preparing to meet 
them, and there was above a thouſand men in 
arms in the town of Dumfries, which they had 
alſo fortified and planted with cannon. The mi- 
litia was raiſed in Northumberland, the biſhoprick 
of Durham, and in Torkſhire, amounting to ſome 
thouſands, - and in Zork/hzre ſeveral regiments of 
foot, and ſeveral troops of horſe, were at the ex- 
pence of the gentlemen, well cloathed and ac- 
coutered. By this time the militia were alſo rai- 
ſed in Lancaſhire, and in the midland counties 
had all orders to be in readineſs. The lords lieu- 
tenants and their deputies were all in their ſeveral 
counties, and by their authority did great ſervice, 
and ſhewed the greateſt zeal and diligence, as did 
alſo many other gentlemen of note in all places, 
to aſſiſt the King's forces, and to ſerve their country 
in ſo great an exigency. At the ſame time ſeveral 
regiments were on their march downwards, and were 
arrived in Cheſhire, and the borders of Lancaſhire; ſo 
that the rebels could not proceed beyond the limits: 
of that county. The rebels were alſo in want of 
money to clear their quarters, which was likewiſe: 
an unſpeakable diſadvantage to them, as it loſt 
moſt of what credit they had with the common 
people, who after trial did not like ſuch gueſts to 
continue among them; beſides which they lay under 
many other misfortunes ; for as they were now 
hem'd in on all hands, and in the narroweſt part 
of the country, it would have been difficult for 


| them to have made their eſcape, had they diſper- 


ſed themſelves, but a great number of them muſt 
have fallen into the hands of the King's troops, 
the militia, or the peace officers, who kept a ſtrict 
watch every where; and as this cut them off from 
all manner of intelligence, ſo they, were by that 

L means 
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means rendered inſenſible of their miſerable cir- 
cumſtances, and how much the country was turn- 
ed againſt them, which made them go on in the 
ſame infatuated courſe they had begun. They in- 
deed gathered ſome ſtrength in their * thro' 
Cumberland and Weſtmorland, where they were 
joined by ſeveral papiſts, and other diſaffected 
perſons, of theſe two counties, and by ſome who 
met them from Lancaſhire ; and were not a little 
animated that the militia of Veſtmorlaud de- 
clined to attack them; ſo that without any op- 
poſition they advanced to Preſton, on the ninth 
and tenth of November, but could go no further. 
For general WIL Ls with four regiments of dra- 
goons, and a regiment of foot, was then got to 
Mancheſter, to prevent their coming into that po- 
pulous town; and there was a regiment of horſe, 
and another of dragoons at Wigan within twelve 
miles of Preſton; neither was their any poſſibility 
of their getting into Liverpool, which they intend- 
ed, for the inhabitants had armed a thouſand men 
who were well provided in all things, and with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome half-pay officers, had not only 
raiſed fortifications in the town, but alſo to guard 
all the approaches to it, where they 'had planted 
above ſixty pieces of cannon; and a party of the 
rebel horſe, which advanced to Ormskirk, within 
eight miles of that town, were forced to return 'im- 
mediately back again to Preſor ; and indeed ſuch | 
was now their miſerable condition, that they had no | th 
way to eſcape falling into the hands of the king's for- 
ces; for had they endeavoured to retreat back again ll 
the way they came, as WII LS would have purſued Med 
them very cloſe, ſo he muſt by that means have ne. 
driven them directly upon CaxeENTER, who was 
then coming up behind, and was advanced very 
near them, though they knew nothing of his 
march: For general CarpeNTER having re- 
| 8 ceived 
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ceived certain intelligence at Newcaſtle, that the 
rebels were gone towards Lancaſhire, he ſet off 
; from that town as ſoon as the foot arrived, whom 
5 he left there with the militia for its defence, and 
. marched to Durbam with the three regiments of 
1 dragoons, from thence to Barncaftle ; but to con- 
5 ceal his march from the rebels, he avoided going 
e further that way to'the weſtward, where the troops 
muſt have been ſeen in a country that is open for 
a great way and hilly, but choſe rather to take 
h his rout by the way of Richmond and Rippon, and 
r. thence through the weſt-riding of Tork/bire, into 
Lancaſhire, whereby he intirely prevented. their 


0 coming into Tor ęſbire. And as the general kept a 
* conſtant correſpondence with Mr. WII Is from the 
e, fime he left Durham, he ordered all things fo as to 


fall upon their rear and incloſe them, while the 
other ſhould meet them in front. This proved the 
greateſt mortification of all others to the rebels; 
for though general WII Ls inveſted the town on 


bo the twelfth, and would have no doubt forced them 
ily il ** ſurrender, as they were altogether unprovided 
rd for a defence, yet they were never without hopes, 


becauſe they fought with ſo much advantage from 
the houſes, and had, with ſmall loſs on their fide, 
killed and wounded about a hundred men of the 
| King's forces, while they were with much reſolu- 
tion gaining the two ends of the town, to prevent 
their eſcape ; but when the rebels ſaw CARE N- 
TER'S three regiments coming from the north- 
ward, the next morning after WIL Ls had inveſt- 
ed the town, they were quite diſheartened; for ge- 
Wneral CARPE NT ER, to give them the greater 
ſurprize, ordered the ſquadrons to be divided, and 
co make pretty large intervals between their ranks; 
nnd as they marched a ſlow pace in this order to- 
ards Preſton, they appeared to be very numerous; 
hereupon ſome of the rebels, who diſcovered them 
D 2 from 
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from the top of a ſquare ſteeple, on the other end 


of the town, called out to my lord Daz we N T- 


WATER, Who was below in the church-yard, 
that they were undone, for there were troops 
coming up Lancaſter-Lane without number. Af- 
ter CAKXPENTER'S arrival the rebels ſpent moſt 
of their time in conſulting what they had beſt, to 


do; and about three in the afternoon the Eng1i/h 


ſent out Mr. Ox uU RH, who had been formerly 


a lieutenant-colonel in king JAN E s's ſervice, to 


know if any terms would be granted them; and 


ſome time after Mr. DA LZ TE L, brother to the earl 


of CRN WA TH, was ſent from the Scots; but upon 
the general's refuſing to treat with them otherwiſe 
than to ſurrender at diſcretion, they deſired till 
ſeven next morning to conſider of it, which was 
granted; upon condition that they threw up no 
new intrenchments in the ſtreets, nor ſuffered any 
of their men to eſcape ; and that they ſhould ſend 
the chief of the Eugliſb and Scots as hoſtages ; 
whereupon the colonels CHURCHILL and Co T- 
TON went into the town, and brought out the 
earl of DaxwENTWATER, and one of the 
chief of the name of MAcEIN TOS H; and ear- 


ly the next morning they ſurrendered to the num- 


ber of one thouſand four hundred ſixty eight; 
among whom were, beſides the earl of D a x- 
WENTWATER, the lord WIDDRINGTON, 
Mr. Fos TER, and ſeveral gentlemen of ſome 


note in the northern counties of Eugland; and of 


the Scots five noblemen, vg. the lord N a1 N, 
who came over the Firth with MacxiNnTOSH; 
the earls of WinToNn, NITHISPDALE, and 
CarnnwaTtH; the lord viſcount KEN MU RL 
who had the title of a brigadier of the horſe ; 
MACKINTOSH, who was Riled brigadier of the 
foot, and ſeveral gentlemen of that country, tho 
the greater number, were men of deſperate fortunes 
| 5 ” ABO! 
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ABovu.T the ſame time the rebels in Scotland 
alſo received a very great blow from the duke of 
ARGYLE. The duke had been at a no ſmall loſs 
for the want of forces, and therefore was not in 
a condition to march towards the rebels, having at 


firſt no other regiments with him but ſome few 
| who were next at hand; whereas the Highlanders 


were at their firſt rendezvous, computed to about 
five thouſand men, who were daily increaſing and 
gathering ſtrength. However, the duke acted the 
part of a careful and vigilant general, and with 
the ſmall numbers that were with him, he hinder- 
ed the rebels from attempting any thing to annoy 
the low country on this fide ; and when MAR ſent 
over the detachment under MacxinTtosn, the 
duke not only made a very expeditious march, 
whereby he prevented their ſurprizing the city of 
Edinburgh, where many diſaffected perſons had 
gathered together to join them, but left all things 
in ſuch good order at Sterling, and made ſo ſpeedy 
a return with the troops, that MAR was not able 
to take the leaſt advantage of his abſence ; and to 


prevent all further ſurprizes of this kind, the duke» 


ordered moſt of the veſſels to be brought over 


from the coaſt of Fiſe to this fide of the Firth, 


and that ſome frigats ſhould continually lie or keep 
cruiſing there, whereby all communication was 
cut off between MAR and the rebels in the ſouth, 
excepting by veſſels that he ſent off privately from 
the eaſt coaſts, which was not only very trouble- 
ſome, and expoſed their affairs to all hazards, be- 
cauſe of the diſtance by land; but theſe coaſts 
were alſo ſo narrowly guarded by the king's ſhips, 
which made ſo ſtrict a ſcrutiny for letters, as of- 
ten as they met with any veflels, that the perſons 


intruſted with them were ſometimes obliged to 


throw them over-board; and as Mar by this 
means knew nothing of what happened to his de- 
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tachment after they came into England, ſo they, 
on the other hand, knew as little of him. Thus 
were all things managed to the beſt advantage by 
the duke of AR GYLE; who when he heard that 
the rebels were marching to the weſtward along the 
borders of Scotland, ſent alſo a good detachment 
of foot and dragoons to Kil/yth, and another of 
about two hundred dragoons to Falkirk, leaſt in 
retiring from general CARPEN TER they ſhould 
return into Scotland, and endeavour to repaſs the 
Firth below Sterling. It was indeed an advantage 
to the duke, conſidering what ſmall number of 
troops he had with him, that MAR waited to 
render his army as ſtrong as poſſible by the coming 
up of the earl of SEATOR TH with his men, who 
had a great way to march from the north ; and for 
one GOR DON, who was reputed a good officer, 
and had been a major-general in the wars of the 
north, who was bringing up a body of Highlan- 
ders from the weſtern iſles. MAR was alſo in daily 
expectation of the duke of Ox Mo N Þ»'s landing in 
Eugland, which, no doubt, created ſome delays, in 
regard that duke's appearance any where in Great 
Britain would have been a great incouragement to 
his men, and prevented the ſending more rein- 
forcements to the duke of AR YE; nor was 
he leſs ſollicitous for. the coming of the Pretender 
into Scotland, to animate the clans and leaders of 
the Highlanders, who always want the preſence of 
the perſon for whom they fight : 'Though all theſe 
delays were reaſonable enough on M a x's part, 
yet they gave time to the duke of AR GYL EH to 
be better reinforced, | whereby moſt of the regi- 
ments that could be ſpared from Ireland, or el - 
where, arrived at Sterling, and made up a body 
of about three thouſand five hundred men, where- 
of one thouſand were horſe and dragoons, beſides 
ſome troops of voluntiers, who did good ſervice. 

But 
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But the rebels were much more numerous; and 
when SEA FOR TH and Go R DON joined them, 
they amounted to nine thouſand. M a x had to 
aſſiſt him, beſides the abovementioned Gor DON, 
one HAMILTON, who had been alſo a major- 
general, and ſeveral other officers and ſoldiers, 
who had formed their men into troops and regi- 


ments, and introduced as much.of military diſci- 
pline among them as could be done in ſo ſhort a 
time. They had likewiſe ſome artillery and am- 
munition, and had, about the beginning of No- 


vember, provided bread for ſeveral days, in order 
to paſs the Firth without further delay, and con- 
ſidering the diſparity between them and the king's 
forces, one ſhould think it might have been no 


f difficult enterprize, and no doubt the rebels were 
very confident. of ſucceſs. For MAR on the 


twelfth of November (which happened to be the 


3 ſame day their friends were ſhut up in Preſton) 
& marched with his whole army towards Dumblain, 


with a deſign to take poſſeſſion of that town. But 
the duke of Ax G I E was before-hand with him, 


= who having left agen Pawn notice of their 
march, arrived with the 


d he king's forces to the fields 
beyond Dumblain, where his men lay all night un- 
der arms, and the next morning there happened 
an engagement, wherein the duke ſoon got the 


better, having broke and purſued the right wing 


of the rebels, and part of the main body, as far 


Jas the banks of the river Allan, two miles* from 
the field of battle; and the rebels had been total- 
ES ly routed, only that an accident happened to part 


of the duke's left wing, where the regiments of 


; Mo xls ON, OrxRExs y, and CLAY T 0'N, were 
© {urprized by a great body of Highlanders, ſome 


of whom happening to lurk on the back-ſide of a 
hill, came down upon them before they were tho- 
roughly formed, and forced them to give way. 
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But though this obliged the duke to leave off his 
_ purſuit, yet his men ſlew a conſiderable number of 
the rebels, beſides eighty three gentlemen who 
were taken, and were, theday after the battle, ſent 
priſoners to Sterling. The duke alſo took four- 
teen colours and ſtandards, four pieces of cannon, 
five tumbrels of ammunition, and all their bread 
waggons; fo that they were forced to retreat back 
apain to Perth, | | 


Tu E earl of Max and his followers were after 
this in a very unhappy ſituation; for beſides their 
own defeat at Dumblain, and the diſaſter that hap- | 
pened at the ſame time to their friends in England, i 

they met with ſeveral other diſappointments. 'The | 
earl of SUTHERLAND had aſſembled moſt of 
his own vaſſals and tenants in Sutherland and Strath- 
nader, and ſeveral gentlemen in theſe and the 
neighbouring counties, join'd him alſo with their | 
vaſſlls and followers, to the number of about three | 
thouſand five hundred men; with theſe 8 u- 
THERLAND marched to Inverneſs, and took | 
that town from the MackxENZIits, which obli- 
ged the earl of SEAroRTuH their chief, to with- 
draw moſt of his men from M a x, to defend his | 
own country; whereupon ſome others alſo left 
him, and went home to their houſes ; which, 
with the want of proviſions after the loſs of their | 
bread waggons, rendered the rebels unable to act 
offenſively for the future; neither could they have | 
continued together very long in one body, with- | 
out a free and open communication by ſea, and 
ſupplies from abroad; for the earl of SUT HER MM © 
LAND having with Izverrneſs ſecured the whole 
ſhire of Aſurray, which is a fertile country, and 
having in a great meaſure incloſed the rebels on 
the north, at the ſame time that they were kept 
out of the ſouth by the duke of ARK OLE, — 
| ac 
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had by that means no proſpect of getting into any 


but were confined within that tract of land which 
reaches from Perth eaſtward to the ſea, and north- 


ward towards Aberdeen, which they had already in 
W ſome meaſure conſumed, as well as moſt of the ſhire 
of Fife, by their exactions and depredations ; beſides 


which, they had only the command of ſome of 
the inlets into the Highlands, where, however, 


© they could not be ſubſiſted but in ſmall bodies; 
and this was partly the reaſon why the duke of 
Ans v E could not with ſufficient ſecurity fol- 
low the blow he had already given them, until he 
had a competent proviſion made for ſubſiſting his 


men; beſides that the Dutch forces were coming 


over with all poſſible expedition, and ſome of the 


regiments which had been under general Wrr. 1s 
at Preſton, were alſo upon their march to rein- 
force him ; and it was the more prudent to wait 
the arrival of theſe reinforcements, that it was ex- 
pected the rebels, upon their being purſued, would 
immediately ſeparate into ſmall bodies, and be- 
take themſelves to the Highlands, where a greater 


number of men would be required to reduce them 


among the mountainous paſſes, than if they were 
to ſtand battle in an open country. Therefore the 
duke could not put any thing in execution againſt 
them, until the arrival of the ſaid reinforcements, 
which did not happen till the beginning of the 
new year. | 


Bu r while things remained thus in ſuſpence be- 


tween the king's forces and the rebels in Scotland, 


affairs began to carry a very favourable aſpect to- 


wards Great Britain, with reſpect to the negoci- 
ations then on foot abroad for the Barrier Treaty, 
between the Emperor and the States General, was 
about this time brought to a concluſion, under the 
ET guarranty 
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guarranty of king GEvRGE, after many confe- 
rences had been held without effect, by reaſon of 
the great difficulties that were in it, and the op- 
poſition it met with from thoſe who were enemies 
to the welfare and repoſe of Europe. The Barrier 
Treaty was the reſult of the grand alliance made in 


the year 1701, whereby it was provided, that the 


allies ſhould not conſent to any terms of peace 
with France, until the towns of the Netherlands, 
as well thoſe called Spaniſh, as all the other places 
that ſhould be taken from France during the wars, 


were delivered up to the houſe of 41/ria, to ſerve 


as a barrier to the States General, which was of 
ſo much conſequence, that the two maritime pow- 
ers confirmed this article of the grand alliance in 
the year 1799, by the new treaty of guarranty ; 
for then all the Spaniſh Netherlands, and ſeveral 
other places taken from the French, were in the 
joint poſſeſſion of theſe two powers, which the 
court of Ereat Britain at that time engaged to pro- 
cure to the States General, not only upon conſi- 
deration that they might become a fence and curb 
upon the exorbitant power of France, which was 
the intention of the grand alliance, but alſo enga- 
ged the States General to become guarrantees for 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hano- 
ver, which had not been provided for in the ſaid 
alliance. The States General refuſed abſolutely, 
during the negotiations at U7recht, all terms of ac- 
commodation with France, untill the ſaid barrier 
was ſecured to them in all points, excepting only that 
by the defection of the queen of Great Britain, they 
were forced to reſtore Liſie, and ſome other places, 
to France, which otherwiſe would have alſo been 

iven up to the houſe of Aus TRI 4, to become 
part of their barrier ; which being done by a new 
treaty of barrier and guarranty, the Dutch, upon 


the execution thereof, had the ſole poſſeſſion of the 


barrier 
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Ibarrier places, which before were in the joint keep- 
ing of England and Holland; ſo, that it remained 
after this, to be adjuſted with the Emperor, what 
number of forces ſhould be maintained by both 
parties in the barrier places, and where they ſhould 
be diſpoſed, with all ſuch other regulations as 
ſhould be neceſſary for the preſervation of the Ne- 
therlands, as an intire gy ao and ſovereignty to 
the Emperor, and at the ſame time be a ſuffi, 
cient ſecurity to the States General ; and in fine, 
to anſwer all the ends propoſed by the grand alli- 
ance, and other ſubſequent treaties, which was 
the buſineſs of the —— negotiation. 


N o w confidering the great importance of this 
affair, it could not be expected bur it ſhould meer 
with many interruptions from the votaries of France 
and Rome, it being not only a very great bulwark 
againſt the future deſigns of France, 'if they ſhould 
attempt any thing new to diſturb the repoſe of 
Chriſtendom ; but alſo as it added conſiderable 
ſtrength to the proteſtant intereſt ; for this among 
other reaſons, that the Dutch guarranty for the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Great Britain, was the 
nore to be depended on, that the ſecurity of their 
own ſtate was ſo well provided for. And there- 
fore ſo long as the late king of France lived, con- 
tinual obſtacles were caft in the way, which re- 
tarded the negotiations on the Emperor's part, by 
the influence that court had among the clergy, and 
ſome of the chief perſons of the Netherlands. 
The Dutch, on the other hand, being in poſſeſſion 
of the barrier places, ſtood out upon terms, eſ- 
pecially to have ſome places upon their frontiers 
delivered up to them, as an intire.property and 
lovereignty ; without which they were of opini- 
on their ſtate could not be ſufficiently ſecured. 
The king of Great Britain, as guarranty for this 


treaty, 
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treaty, ſeconded the Dutch in many of their de- 
mands ; particularly in thoſe that related to the 
general adminiſtration of the Netherlands, while 


the barrier places were under the joint govern- 


ment of Great Britain and Holland; and in thoſe 
alſo that related to the expence the States Gene- 
ral would be at in maintaining their garriſons, and 
repairing the fortifications, as well as the ſums 
which had been advanced upon their credit, for 
the uſe of the late king of Spain, for which that 
prince was engaged. Theſe gave ſuch as were 
enemies to this affair, an eaſy handle to prevent 
its going on; but general Canoga N, plenipo- 
tentiary from the king of Great Britain, was not 
a little inſtrumental in bringing it at laſt to a con- 
cluſion; for he being well acquainted with the 
ſtate of the Netherlands, and the intereſt of all 
parties concerned in the barrier, exerted himſelf 
with ſo much application and addreſs upon the 
breaking out of the rebellion in his own country, 
that the treaty was ſigned at Antwerp on the fif- 
teenth of November, by count Coni6sEs for 
the Emperor, by the abovementioned general Ca- 
DOGAN for the king of Great Britain, and by 
the ſieur van Duss EN, the count of Rx c- 
TEREN, and the ſieurs GosL1iNG a and Bo R- 
SELEN., for the States General, The moſt ma- 
terial articles were in ſubſtance, 


Tax the towns and places in the Nethe;- 
lands, as well thoſe belonging to Sp as thoſe 
yielded up by France, ſhould remain in all time 
© to come, as an indiviſable, inalienable, and in- 
<< ſeparable domain of the houſe of Aus TRT 
<< never to be made over by gift, ſale, exchange, 
c contract of marriage, teſtamentary bequeſt, or 
&« by any other means to any prince or princeſs of 
ce the blood royal of France, or any other royal 

family; 
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4 family, but to continue for ever in that houſe, 
<« thoſe places in Gelder only excepted, which by 
* the peace of Utrecht were given to the king of 
„ Pruſſia, and what ſhould be yielded up to the 
« States General by the preſent treaty. That 
in time of peace a body of thirty, or thirty-five, 
ce thouſand men, ſhould be maintained in the ſaid 
* provinces, whereof two fifths were to be at the 
* expence of the States General ; 'according to 
* which diſpoſition the States General at preſent 
* have only twelve thouſand men in the Net her- 
* lands, and the Emperor eighteen thouſand. 
„The States General were wholly to garriſon 
* with their own troops, the towns and caſtles of 
* Namur, Tournay, Menin, Furnes, Warneton, 
* pres, and fort Knogue, which are the main 
places of ſtrength between their dominions and 
the French territories; and the garriſon of 
* Dendermond to conſiſt of one half Imperialiſts, 
* and the other of Duteb, who have liberty to ap- 
point their own governors, in all ſuch places 
* as are wholly garriſoned by them ; under theſe 
reſtrictions, that in caſe foreigners be employ'd 
in the ſaid garriſons, they ſhall be the ſubjects 
of ſuch princes and ſtates as are not at variance 
with the Emperor, or have entered into alli- 
ances contrary to his intereſt. The governors 
are to take an oath of fidelity to the Emperor, 
to keep the ſaid places for the ſoverignty of the 
* houſe of Aus TRI a, and pay the ſame honour 
© to the governor-general of the Netherlands, 
he uſually receives from the governors and other 
* officers of the imperial army. They are only 
© to exerciſe their authority in the guard, and 
© keeping of the places, and not to meddle with 
** the civil government, which belongs to the ma- 
<« giſtrates and other officers ; and in the exercife 
of their religion, are to make uſe of ſuch 
“places 
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places as are aſſigned them by the ſaid mapi- 
&© ſtrates, without the outward ſhew or appearance 
J of a church. The States General have liberty 
*''to change their garriſons as often as they pleaſe, 
© .and in their marches to make bridges over the 
*© canal between Ghent and Bruges, and all the o- 
_ © ther canals and rivers that are in the way to 
*© their garriſons, upon notice given to the gover- 
*© nor-general, who in concert with a commiſſi- 
© oner appointed by the States General, is to 
< make out the route they are to take, and order 
every thing neceſſary for their ſaid marches. | 
The States General may alſo, in concert with 
© the imperial governor, ſend as many of their 
© troops in time of war, to the places that ſhall 
© appear moſt likely to be attack d, as ſhall be 
judg'd neceffary for their defence; and may at 
their own expence fortify the ſaid places, either 
© by adding new works, or repairing the old; and 
© in general, to take all neceſſary precautions for 
© the ſafety of the ſaid towns and places; and 
© may chooſe their troops to take poſt and poſſeſs 
* themſelves of any of the places on the Demer, 
© from the Scheld to the Maeſe, and to make re- 
c trenchments, lines, and inundations, to ſtop 
© the progreſs of the enemy, in caſe they ſhould 
© approach to lay fiege to any of the barrier 
* places. And becauſe the States General were, 
during the laſt war, frequently obliged to leave 
© conſiderable bodies of men to ſecure their fron- 
tiers, whereby the grand army was often weak- 
ened, to the great detriment of the common 
cauſe ;. therefore to prevent this inconveniency, 
the Emperor made over to them ſo much ground 
© inthe Auſtrian Netherlands, as was judged ſut- 
© ficient to cover their frontiers from the Sche/d c 
© to the ſea, in the places where they cannot be « 
« ſufficiently covered with the inundations, - 
55 the 
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the lands which before this belonged to them; 
vhich new limits begin from the ſea between 
© Blackenbereg and Hey/t, in that place where 
* there are no downs; but they are not to build 
© any villages or houſes, nor even fiſhermen's huts, 
near the ſaid poſt, or to make any ſluices to 


9 


c the ſea; and if they ſhould think fit to build 


any fortifications at the head or boundary of 
their new frontiers, they are not any ways to 
endammage the dyke, but to ſave harmleſs the 


| © inhabitants of the Auſtrian Flanders from all 


loſſes they may ſuſtain by any inundations up- 
| The States 
* General had alſo made over to them the villages 
and polder of Doe, with the polder of St. Anne 
* and Kezteri/le ; this being neceſſary for the pre- 
« ſervation of the Scheld, and the communicati- 
« on between them and their barrier towns; for 


| © which purpoſe their limits were alſo extended 


* twothouſand geometrical paces beyond Saſvan- 


| © Ghent, And it being neceſſary for the greater 


«© ſecurity of their republick in time of war, to 
© overflow the country between the forts Mere 
and Perle, the Emperor therefore conſented, 
that as ſoon as a war ſhould be begun, or the 
barrier attacked, to reſign to the States Gene- 
ral the guard and keeping of fort Perle, with 
the fluices thereof, who are to reſtore them 
again to the Emperor at the end .of the war. 
The Emperor further conſented to yield up to 
the States General, the town of Venlo, in the 
** upper quarter of Guelderland, in full and per- 
* fect ſovereignty for ever; and alſo the forts of 
St. Michael and Stevenſwaert, with all their di- 
* ſtrits and dependencies, and as much ground 
* as was ſufficient to augment their fortifications 
on the ſide of the Macſe. It was alſo ſtipula- 


ee ted, that the towns of Ne»ftadt and Echt, and 
| | „ ſeveral 
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ſeveral villages of the bailiwick of Monfort, 


ſhould,in like manner, be made over to the States 


General; who in conſideration of the great 


charge they would be at in maintaining ſo great | 


a number of ſoldiers, and keeping the garriſons 
in repair, obtained of the Emperor the yearly 
ſum of 500,000 crowns, over and above the 


revenue of that part of the upper Guelderland 


made over to them. And the Emperor alſo a- 
greed to confirm and ratify the capitulations 

ranted to the provinces and towns of the Ne- 
therlands called Spaniſh, and the general admi- 
niſtration of that country while it was in the 
hands of Great Britain and Holland, and like- 
wiſe thoſe granted to the towns and places in 
the upper Gze/derland, and the countries con- 
quered from France, of which the late king of 
$pain was not in poſſeſſion at his death. The 


Emperor alſo promiſed to pay the ſums of mo- 


ney the States General were engaged in for the 
uſe of the late king of Spain, amounting to 
8.396, o00 florins ; and in like manner the mo- 
ney raiſed for the preſervation of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, during the proviſional government 
of Great Britain and Holland, amounting to 
4.680,950 florins ; as alſo to fulfil all contracts 
for bread-wagons and forage, Sc. All things 
relating to trade were continued as had been ſti- 
pulated by the treaty of Munſter, untill a new 
treaty of commerce ſhould be made between 
the Emperor, the king of Great Britain, and 
the Hates General. The ſame with reſpect to 
religion, which was to continue as had been 


ſtipulated by the ſaid treaty. And laſtly, for 


the further ſecurity of the States General and 
their republick, it was alſo ſtipulated, that the 
works of the citadel.of Liege, and alſo thoſe 
of Ilay ſhould be razed with all the forts and 


* gutworks: 
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outworks thereof, theſe having been a conſtant 
annoyance, and a back-door into the Dutch ter- 
ritories during the late wars; and it was pro- 
vided that the demolition ſhould be made at the 
expence of the country, who ſhould have all 
the materials to ſell or carry elſewhere; and 
the States General were immediately to ſend. 
thither ſuch perſons as were capable to have the. 
direction of the ſaid demolition, who were to 
© keep poſſeſſion of Bon, and the other garriſons 
© of that electorate, till all ſhould be accom- 
e - plithed. „5 | 
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As ov r a month after the finiſhing of this 
great negotiation, the treaty of commerce with 
Spain was alſo brought to a concluſion, it being 
ſign'd at Madrid the fourteenth of December, by 
Mr. Bunn, plenipotentiary from the king of 
Great Britain, and the marquis of BE DM AR on 
the part of the king of Spain. This treaty con- 
ſiſted of ſeven articles, which were very advanta- 
geous to the trade of Great Britain. Firſt, “ That 
© the Britiſh ſubjects ſhould not be obliged to pay 
any other or higher duties for goods imported 
into, or exported from any of the ports of his 
* catholick majeſty's dominions, than what they 
«© were wont to pay for. the ſame goods in the 
reign of king CHARLES II. of Spain: And 
« the indulto, called the pie del fardo, which hi- 
* therto had never been eſtabliſhed by any royal 
© injunction, was henceforward to be obſerved as 
© an inviolable law; and moreover, that the ſaid 


5 
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duties ſhould for ever be exacted and raiſed with 


© the ſame advantages and conceſſions to the ſub- 
© jects of Great Britain. 2. The king of Spain 
* confirmed the treaty made in the year 1700, 
* between the ſubjects of Great Britain and the 
er magiſtrates of St. Andreo. 3. The Britiſh 
e E & ſubjects 
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ſubjects had the liberty to gather ſalt in the 


iſland of Tortuga in the gulph of Mexico. 


4. The ſaid ſubjects to pay no other or high- 
er duties, than thoſe paid in the ſame places 
by the ſubjects of Spain. 5. The ſubjects of 
his Britannick majeſty, were freely, and with- 
out oppoſition, to enjoy all the the rights, pri- 
vileges, and immunities, which they had and 
enjoyed at the time of the breaking out of 
the laſt war, by virtue of the royal conceſſions 
and ordinances, and by the articles of the trea- 
ty of peace and commerce, made and conclu- 
ded at Madrid in the year 1667 ; in conſequence 
of which the ſubjects of all potentates are to 
pay the like duties on wool or other merchan- 
dize coming in or going out of Spain by land, 
which the ſubjects of Great Britain are to pay 
for the ſame commodities exported or imported 
by ſea. And all the rights, privileges, fran- 
clifes, and exemptions, allowed to any, nati- 
on, were by this treaty allowed to the Britiſh 
ſubjects reſiding in Spain; the like being al- 
lowed to the Spari/h ſubjects in Great Britain. 
6. Both kings -obliged themſelves to abo- 
liſh atiy git e e had of late crept into 
courſe of trade, contrary to the former courſe 
of it. And laſtly, the treaty of commerce 
fign'd at Utrecht the ninth of December, 1713, 
to remain in force, excepting the three ex- 
planatory articles, and ſuch others as were con- 


trary to the intent and meaning of this treaty. 


Tuns E treaties being thus brought to a con- 
cluſion, at a time when the domeſtick affairs of 
Great Britain continued ſo unſettled, were not 


only looked upon as very good preſages to that 


nation, but to all Europe; eſpecially the firſt, it 
being a certain prelude of the harmony and good 


agree- 
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agreement that would unavoidably be maintained 


among the three ** powers concerned in it, 


which without ſuch a union and ſecurity, muſt 
have left all things very much disjointed and out 
of frame; and therefore the ſame inſtruments who 
had caſt ſo many obſtacles in the way of this treaty, 
while it was in agitation, continued no leſs active to 
hinder its execution; for the barrier treaty was ſcarce 
ſigned when there fell out a very great diſpute be- 


_ tween the States General and the elector of Cologn, 
whoſe troops ſurprized Bonn, which had only a ſmall 


Dutch garriſon in it, that the States General might 


be the leſs able to inſiſt upon the demolition of 


the works of Huy and Liege. The elector Pala- 
tine had alſo underhand obtained from the Empe- 


. ror, a ceſſion of the dutchy of Limburg, as an 


equivalent for the upper Palatinate, reſtored to the 
elector of Bavaria, which for ſome time created 
no ſmall uneaſineſs, that dutchy being a part of 
the Spaniſh Netherlauds. The French in the mean 
while being alſo ſenſible how, much 'this union 
ſtrengthened the confederacy, and what a prodi- 
gious reſtraint the barrier would be upon them in 
all time to come, made overtures to the Dutch by 
the marquis de CHATENEUx, their ambaſſador 
at the Hagne, to draw them into a- treaty of neu- 
trality, for the preſervation of. the Netherlands 
upon all events, from being the ſeat of war. But 
this circumſtance ſoon diſcovered the good effects 
of the barrier; for the Dutch looked upon them- 
ſelves now as having no authority in matters re- 
lating to the Nether/ands, without the conſent of 
the other powers concerned ; and perceiving that 
to be only a ſnare caſt in their way to deſtroy the 
effects of it and all other treaties with their allies, 
they therefore ſoon ,gave a definitive anſwer to 
their propoſals; viz. That they could do nothing 
without the participation of the Emperor and the 

E 2 king 
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king of Great Britain, wha had no mind the 
French ſhould have any manner of . concern with 
theſe provinces: - As for the treaty of commerce 
with Spain, though it related chiefly to England, 
yet conſidering all circumſtances, it might juſtly 
be looked upon as an event no leſs extraordinary, in 
regard England and France were the only competi- 
tors in the advantages of trading with Spain; and 
whatever England gained by the. abolition of .the 
three explanatory articles, was a manifeſt loſs to 
France; theſe articles being framed by the pro- 
jectors of the late peace, to convey the trade of 
of Spain wholly from England to France, though 
that was even contrary to the intereſt of Spain. 
Now both France ne! gd had at this time their 
ſeveral views in the troubled affairs of Great Bri- 
tain, though providence had ſo ordered all things, 
that by the death of Le was XIV. the intereſts 
and purſuits, of theſe two courts were become dif- 
ferent, and the miſunderſtanding between them 
was not a little heightned by this treaty of com- 
merce, whereby their deſigns could not be of 
that efficacy towards Great Britain, as if they had 
continued united. The French proceeded upon 
their old maxim, that whatever tends to weaken 
England in any degree, muſt contribute to the 
advantage of France; ſo that notwithſtanding the 
good correſpondence and the mutual ties that 
were between the Duke regent and the king of 
Great Britain, nothing was done in France to diſ- 
courage the rebellion, but the Pretender and his 
adherents were permitted to go from place to place, 
and were aſſiſted by ſeveral officers in the pay of 
France, in ſpite of all the remonſtrances made to 
the contrary by the earl of Sra1irns. The ſame 
was alſo done privately in Spain, for the duke of 


Ox MON p, not only provided arms in that king- , 


dom, but liſted men for the Pretender's ſervice, 
whom 
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whom he alſo embarked in the Spari/e harbours ; 


all which was overlooked by the court, notwith- 
ſtanding the good correſpondence which the king 
of Spain profeſſed himſelf deſirous to maintain 


with the king of Great Britain. But as the mo- 


tives which induced the court of France to con- 
nive at this aſſiſtance given the Pretender in their 
kingdom, was with an eye to weaken the power 
of England, whereof ſome pretended to be more 
jealous than ever ; ſo thoſe which influenced the 
court of Spain, proceeded from quite different 


views, for _ PIII was then meditating 


thoſe deſigns which he endeavoured afterwards to 
put in execution againſt the Emperor; and it 
would no doubt have been an advantage to him 
therein, that the affairs of Great Britain had con- 
tinued imbroil'd, ſince this might have prevented 
king GEORGE from giving that aſſiſtance to the 
Emperor, which might otherways be expected 
on many accounts. And the treaty of commerce 
being concluded about the time the news reached 


Spain of the Britiſh rebels being defeated, it has 


therefore been thought, from what has ſince hap- 
pened, that ſetting aſide the advantages that ac- 
crue to Spain by its trade with England, and the 
diſappointment it was to the French, againſt whom 
PHIL IP was diſguſted, which rendered this af- 
fair very eaſy; that this alſo was none of the leaſt 
motives to it, that it might be a bait laid for the 
king of Great Britain, when the troubles of his 
own kingdom ſhould be at an end, to render him 
backward of interpoſing in the differences between 
him and the Emperor, for fear of loſing the ex- 
traordinary advantages he had gained for his ſub- 
jects, in their trade with Spain. 


NV the diſpoſition that appeared in the courts 
of France and Spain, to favour any thing that 
| E 3 might 
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might embroil the Britiſh nation, Mg it 
” proceeded from different motives in each, as 


has been juſt obſerved, yet it gave great encourage- 


ment to the malecontents, and thoſe who were 


the Pretender's friends, who judged rightly that 


they might have a fair hit for eſtabliſhing the Pre- 
tender, if they could find any great encourage- 
ment in England and Scotland, conſidering they 
would meet with a connivance from two ſuch 
powerful nations abroad; and therefore they made 
it their buſineſs to ſend him with all expedition 
into Scotland, to ſee what his preſence might do 
while ſo many of his adherents continued obſti- 
nately.in arms, notwithſtanding all the preparati- 
ons that were making againſt them. He was there- 
fore put on board a French ſhip at Dunkirk, which 
having ſet fail from thence the fifteenth of Decem- 
Ter, arrived the twenty-ſecond at Peterhead on the 
coaſt of Aberdeenſhire, where he landed, being 
only attended with ſix gentlemen, among whom 
was the marquiſs of 'TinMov TH, the duke of 
BE RWI C Es ſon. This incident of the Preten- 
der's coming into Scotland, was however not a 
little ſurprizing, after the diſaſters that had hap- 
pened ſo lately to his friends both at Preſton and 
_ Dunblain, and that there appeared to be ſo little 
probability of recovering his affairs out of the ill 


| ſtate they were fallen into; but the thing was not 


altogether ill contrived, for beſides the connivance 
from France and Spain, which might be ſome en- 
couragement to him, it was very well known that 
he 2 been often blamed by his own followers for 
his backwardneſs, and was generally reputed one 
who wanted courage to appear perſonally in his 
own cauſe ; it was therefore believed as his pre- 
ſence would in ſome meaſure wipe off the imputa- 
tion of cowardice, thoſe who ſtood up openly 
for him would expoſe themſelves more, and run 
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greater hazards than when himſelf continued a- 
broad out of all danger. His friends were alſo in 
hopes that many who had not declared their ſen- 
timents freely, would be more ready to do it 
when they heard of his being come to appear at 
the head of his own men; ſince the world might 
reaſonably imagine that he would ſoon be follow- 
ed with aſſiſtance from abroad; and as they all a- 
long flattered themſelves with a vain opinion of 
his party in Great Britain being much more nu- 
merous than they really were, but that they only 
ſtood in awe of the king's forces, and the vigilan- 
cy and care of the government, ſo they were no 
doubt in hopes that the ſame bait of his being fol- 
lowed with an army of foreigners, as it was in- 
duſtriouſly given out by himſelf and his adherents, 
would therefore be readily catched by the multi- 
tude, and diſpoſe them upon the news thereof to 
caſt off all fear, and to riſe in tumults and inſur- 
rections in all parts. The diſguſted in France, 
and other foreign countries, who were the active 
inſtruments abroad in the Pretender's cauſe, did 
alſo all they could to promote this his expedition, 
before his friends ſhould have time to conſider the 
importance and weight of the king of Great Bri- 
tain's negotiations; and it was indeed not impro- 
bable, if he had met with any manner of ſuc- 
ceſs, but it might have advanced their deſigns a- 
broad, eſpecially by involving other nations in the 
quarrel; and it was doubtleſs to encourage the 
rebels and other diſaffected perſons the more, that 
the duke of Bexwick's ſon was ſent along with 
him, that it might look as an earneſt of the duke's 
following ſoon after with an army of foreigners. 
For the duke of Berwick was at that time ac- 
counted among the number of the diſguſted in 
France ; and perhaps he might be in great doubr, 
as he was not a native of that kingdom, but owed 
E 4 his 
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his ſupport and advancement to the part France 
had taken in his father's and the Pretender's cauſe, 
that it would therefore fare but indifferently with 
him, in caſe the Pretender ſhould at laſt be aban- 
doned. And in truth it appeared undeniable, that 
the leaders of all thoſe parties, both in Great Bri- 
tain and elſewhere, made the Pretender and thoſe 
who were the moſt attached to his intereſt, meer 


bubbles to their paſſions and deſigns, which how- 


ever led them naturally to be at ſufficient pains 
for the preſervation of his perſon; for they land- 
ed him very privately at a place of mean account; 
and being met on his way by the earls of MAR 


and MARISCHAL, and ſome few others, they 


conducted him through that part of Scotland 
where he had the moſt friends among the inhabi- 


tants, and brought him ſafe to Perth. Here, for 


forms ſake, he viſited his garriſon, and ſhewed 
himſelf in publick, as he had done before in his 
paſſage through Dundee; but the earl of MAR 
did not think fit to let him continue at Perth, but 
conducted him from thence to Sc, an ancient 
royal palace where moſt of the Scori/h kings were 
formerly crowned, at which place he took up his 
reſidence, being attended by the two abovementi- 


oned earls, with the earls SEATORT H, Sou- 


THESK, and MELFORT, ſeveral of the. clans, 
the lord Ro LL o, and one or two noblemen's ſons, 
who were the chief perſons of account that had 
declared for him. At the fame time a manifeſto 
was publiſhed in his name, dated at Commercy in 
Lorain, which was altogether ſuited to the rabble 
and unthinking part of the nation, to diſpoſe 
them to tumults and inſurrections; for it was in- 
deed ſo full of falſnoods and abſurdities, that there 
was no other ſo weak who could not ſee into it. 
In this declaration king GrorGrt was ſtiled an 
uſurper ; that the nation had lain under tyranny 
2 oo | "and 
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and uſurpation ever ſince the revolution; and be- 
cauſe the greateſt part of the ſubjects retained a 
natural affection for queen AN N E, and had a re- 
gard to her memory; it was therefore given out 
to have been the queen's intention to deſtroy all 
competition for the crown, had ſhe lived to ac- 
compliſh it ; and thoſe perſons who had abuſed her 
credulity in promoting ſuch ſchemes under her 
authority during the latter part of her reign, and 
had by that means deluded a great part of the nati- 
on, were repreſented as faithful miniſters under the 


$ proſecution of a faction. And though it was well 


known to the whole world, that the rebels them- 


| ſelves were the only inſtruments of all the confu- 


ſions that were then in the kingdom; yet in this 


declaration they had the aſſurance to plead againſt 


the government, that Great Britain and Ireland lay 
under wars and taxes, when all the neighbouring 
kingdoms enjoy'd the bleſſings of peace ; with ma- 
ny other things no leſs ridiculous, which being ſo 
directly contrary to the plain and manifeſt experi- 
ence of all perſons, there was not the leaſt diſor- 
der happened in any part of the kingdom upon the 


| publiſhing thereof, but on the contrary, it put 


many to ſilence, who before were not altogether 


| free from cavilling againſt the government. 


Ir was thought fit after this, that his pretend- 
ed majeſty ſhould have the appearance of a court, 
and that affairs ſhould be carried on in the ſame 
manner as is uſual where there is the royal preſence; 
and therefore he nominated a privy council, to 
whom he delivered himſelf in a ſtile that indeed did 
not beſpeak any great hopes of ſucceſs. For the Dutch 
forces were then upon a very expeditious march 
towards Scotland; and it was obſerved that the num 
ber of his friends did not at all increaſe upon his 

| | coming 
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coming among them. He received only two ad- 
dreſſes while he was in the country, one from a 
few nonjuring miniſters who perſonated the epiſ- 
copal clergy of the dioceſs of Aberdeen, and ano- 
ther in the name of the inhabitants of that town. 
Several orders were alſo iſſued out by his council, 
viz. one for a general thankſgiving for his ſafe arri- 
val ; another for praying for him in churches ; a third 
for the currency of all foreign coins ; a fourth to 
ſummon the meeting of a convention of the eſtates; 
a fifth for all fencible men from ſixteen to ſixty, to | 
repair to his ſtandard ; and laſtly for his coronati- | 
on, which was to have been done the twenty- 
third of Fanuary; but neither was this ceremony 
ever performed, nor were the other orders put in 
execution, excepting where force and violence was 
uſed ; for the duke of AR vl having received 
all his reinforcements, both of Eugliſb and foreign- 
ers, by the middle of this month, and general 
CAPDOGAN having about the ſame time come to 
Sterling, the rebels were therefore obliged to do 
every thing that might conduce moſt to their own 

ſafety, though ſome of their proceedings were acts 
of great cruelty towards the country ; for to pre- 
vent a ſuddain ſurprize from the king's forces, 
and that they might have the more time to con- 
| ſult about their eſcape, they ſent out parties with 
written orders, ſigned by the Pretender and coun- 
terſign'd by MA R, for burning Auchterarder Crief, 
and all the other towns and villages between Dum- 
blain and Perth ; but this did not retard the duke 
and general CA DOGAN, who were perfectly well 
provided for this enterprize, though the ſnow lay 


very deep on the ground, and the roads were not . 


cleared till the twenty-ninth of January, for the 
duke of Ax v E ſet off from Sterling on the 
thirtieth, and having by the way taken the caſtle 


of Tullibardin from the rebels, and made _ 
* whh 
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firſt of February early in the morning, but found 
that town abandoned by the rebels, who no ſooner 
heard of the king's forces coming towards them, 
when they fled from thence over the ice, with the 
greateſt precipitation, towards Aberdeen, having 
left all their artillery and waggons behind them, 
excepting three of their largeſt pieces of cannon, 
which they ſunk in the river. As for the Preten- 
der, he made no halt at Dundee, but went direct- 
oy to Montroſe, a town ſituate near the mouth of 
j. the Tay, being accompanied by MAR and ſome 
„ others, with a good body of men to guard him. 
here matters were ſo contrived, that the Preten- 
in der, and thoſe who were in chief favour and great- 
as {Weſt danger, might make their eſcape, there being 
d {Mz french veſſel of about ninety tuns belonging to 
1. F.. Malo, which lay ready in that Firth to receive 
them. 'Therefore the Pretender no ſooner heard 
that part of the king's forces were advancing to- 


to 

lo {wards Aberbrothick, a town within eight miles of 
n {R-lontroſe, when he ordered the clans and chiefs of 
+; the Highlanders who had attended him in his flight 


from Perth, to be ready to march about eight at 
Might to Aberdeen, where he aſſured them a conſi- 
derable force would ſoon come from France. They 
ere obliged to make uſe of this amuſement to 
Put off the leaders of the Highlanders, who pro- 

dably would not have riſen in arms had it not been 
rom the aſſurance of a powerful aſſiſtance from 
rance, and the Pretender and his chief miniſter 
were both of them afraid to declare their deſign to 
perſons who were now in all reſpects rendered deſpe- 


2 
- Fate, leaſt ſome of the chiefs and leading men among 
he them being exaſperated at ſo great a diſappointment, 
he Might even deliver them up, to obtain mercy and 


reedom for themſelves. And therefore at the hour 
zppointed for the march, the Pretender's horſes 
| | were 


who were in it priſoners, he arrived at Perth the 


* 
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were brought before the door of the houſe where 
he lodged, and the guard which uſed to attend 


him was alſo drawn out, as if it had been his in- 


tention to have gone with them to Aberdeen, but 
in the mean while he ſtole: out privately in the 
dark, attended only by one of his domeſticks, and 
went to Max's lodgings, who conducted him 
through a by way to the water fide, where a boat 
lay ready, and carried them both on board the 
ſhip that lay in the road. About a quarter of an 
hour after the earl of MELTORT, the lord 
DxuMMoND, lieutenant-general SHELD 0 N, 
and ten other gentlemen, who had been let into 
the ſecret, ſet off in two other boats ; and as ſoon 
as they were got on board the ſhip, hoiſted ſail and 
put to ſea, and in five days arrived at Waldamn be- 
tween Graveling and Calais, where the Pretender 
and his company landed. The lord TiNMouUT nz 
and the earls MARISCHAL and SOUTHESK, 
who were left behind, to prevent ſuſpicion in the 
reſt of the rebels, found alſo means to make their 
eſcape in a ſhort time, as did alſo ſome few of the 
clans. But many of them being men unacquaint- 
ed with foreign countries, had no other way after 
this difappointment, but either to betake them- 
ſelves to the mountains, or to ſubmit, which moſt 
of them did, among whom was the marquiſs of 
HuNTLE y, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Gox- 
DoN, the lord ROL LO, GLENGARY, and 
ſome others of greateſt account in the Highlands; 
and to prevent further inſurrections in thoſe parts, 
ſoldiers were placed in all convenient ſtations, 
whereby that whole country was in a great mea- 
ſure reduced to a perfect tranquillity. 


Arr this while the nation was no leſs wanting 
to do every thing that might prevent ſuch raſh 
and dangerous enterprizes tor the future, by an 

| impar- 
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impartial diſtribution of juſtice on thoſe who had 
offended in this treaſonable manner. The chief 
of the priſoners taken at Preſton were ſent up to 
London, where, in ſome ſhort time after, they 
were brought upon their tryal, as were alſo thoſe 
who remained in the country. Every one of the 
lords pleaded guilty, excepting the earl of WI N- 
To N, Who was adviſed to ſtand trial, but was 
condemned by the unanimous vote of the peers ; 
and moſt of the other priſoners either pleaded to 
their indictments voluntarily, or were found guilty ; 
for a very few only could make their innocence 
appear, and theſe were chiefly ſome perſons who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the earl of M a Rs 
country, or were his vaſſals, ſome of whom were 
indeed forced into the rebellion againſt their incli- 


nations, who were all acquitted. Of thoſe who 


received ſentence of death, were executed about 
thirty and odd perſons ; and the firſt that ſuffered 
were four officers in half-pay, who being con- 
demned by a court martial for deſertion, were ſhot 
at Preſton the 28th of November. Twelve of 
the other rebels were afterwards executed on two 
ſeveral days, at the ſame place. Five were put to 
death at Wigan, and as many at Mancheſter : 
Among thoſe who were executed at Preſton was 
RICHARD CHORL EV of Chorley, a gentleman 
of good extraction in that county, and one 
SHUTTLEWORTH of Preſton, whoſe head was 


| ſet upon the town hall. Several others of the 


ſame county were executed there, and at the neigh- 
bouring towns ; one of whom was a yeoman, and 
another who was only a labourer, beſides ſome 
few who were noted for being idle and turbulent 
perſons, and were therefore looked upon as the 
fitteſt examples to deter the rabble. Of the ſeven 
peers were only executed the earl of DA R- 
WENTWATER and the lord KEN MU RE, who 

were 
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were beheaded on Tower-hill the twenty-fourth of 
February, the firſt having appeared very active a- 
__ the king's forces at Preſton, and the other 
ving the Pretender's commiſſion as brigadier of 
the horſe. The earl of NTITHSPDAL E, who was 
to have undergone the ſame fate, made his eſcape 
out of the Tower in woman's apparel, the night 
before the execution of the other two lords. And 
ſome time after Fos TER and MACEKINTOSI 
alſo made their eſcape out of Newgate ; ſo that 
no other of the priſoners who were brought to 
London ſuffered death, excepting colonel O x- 
BURGH, Who cammanded as deputy under 
Fos TER, Whoſe head was fixed upon Temple- 
Bar. Mr. HAL, of Otterburn in Northumber. 
land, who was a juſtice of the peace when he went 
into the rebellion; Mr. PAUL a clergyman, and 
one GaAs core Nx an Iriſh papiſt. Several were 
tranſported at their own requeſt to the plantati- 
ons; and the reſt, as well thoſe taken at Preſton 
as thoſe by the duke of AzxecvrLe's forces in Scot- 
laud, had their pardons, or were ſet at liberty by 
an act of grace, which came out ſoon after; for 
the earl of MAR, and the chief of the Scots re- 
bels, having made their eſcape beyond ſea, the 
government thought fit to ſhew mercy and indul- 
ence to thoſe who were either brought into this 
unhappy rebellion by compulſion, or were only in- 
ferior agents in it. 


Tu us an entire end was put to the rebellion in 
Great Britain, which although it was not only very 
troubleſome while it laſted, but alſo very dangerous 
and expenſive, yet it had this happy tendency, that 
as it ſtrengthened and confirmed the king's autho- 
rity among his own ſubjects at home, it alſo ren- 
dered his influence very great in all nations abroad, 
as it gave the world a true idea of the firmneſs and 

| ſtability 
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ſtability of his councils, the great power and 
of N zeal of his friends, and of the preſumption and 
impotence of his enemies. So much pains had 
been taken by the diſaffected every where, to mag- 
of nify their own ſtrength and numbers ; and the 
Britiſh nation was ſo full of murmurings and diſ- 
de ¶ contents before the rebels proceeded actually to 


bt take up arms, that perhaps few perſons abroad 
nd Would any ways judge how king GzoxGE's inte- 
'E Wreſt ſtood among his ſubjects; and therefore tho? 
at Ine had made it his ſtudy from the time he aſcend- 
to ed the throne, not only to recover the affairs of 
his own kingdoms from the diſadvantages they lay 
” under by the peace of Urreeb?, but alſo to culti- 


vate ſuch alliances as might lay a proper founda- 
ion for ſecuring the proteſtant intereſt and the 
ranquillity of Europe; yet all thoſe good deſigns 
met with nothing but delays and interruptions, ſo 
long as the late King of France lived, and the re- 
bels having no ways relinquiſhed their cauſe upon 
the death of that prince, it proved the means to 
ſuſpend all meaſures that might have' otherwiſe 
been fallen upon for —— the publick peace; 
or although the Regent as to his own part ſeem'd 
at all times very ready to cultivate a fincere and 
ordial friendſhip with the King of Ereat Britain, 
ind no doubt as things ſtood then, looked upon 
t as his intereſt ſo todo; yet this ſeems not to 
ave been altogether in his power, while the af- 
airs of Great Britain continued in doubt and con- 
uſion, becauſe of the jealouſy and rivalſhip that 
as at all times been between the two nations ; for 
he Regent being only a perſon in truſt for his ne- 
hew, what was therefore for his own intereſt as to 
lis ſucceſſion to the crown of France, might be 
hought otherwiſe with reſpect to the king upon 


= he throne, who had no body to come in competi- 
q jon with him; which no doubt rendered the Re- 


gent 
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gent more backward and ſhy to the demands of 
the king of Great Britain, concerning the coun- 
tenance and affiſtance that was given the Preten- 
der by ſome perſons in France, that they might 
not hereafter call his conduct in queſtion, as if he 
had not acted what was for the intereſt of the king 
and the French riation ; but no ſooner was the re- 

'bellion brought to a caſtrophy, when the court of 
France, and all other nations who had any parti- 
cular views in the diſturbances of Grea? Britain, 
began to diſcover a quite different temper from 
what they had ſhewn hitherto, for they were after 
this grown ſufficiently ſenſible how vain a thing it 
would be to depend on any efforts that might be 
made in favour of the Pretender, to diſturb the MW t! 
_ tranquillity of the Britiſh nation, in regard the fi 
duke of Ox MOND, MAR, and moſt of thoſe t! 
who were the chief inſtruments in the rebellion, M »© 
acted not from principle, but from pique and diſ- t! 
gull, which weakened and diſcredited their cauſe d. 
ſo much the more, that every body knew they had e: 
no juſt motives to riſe in arms, but were urged on E 
by their own paſſions and intereſts ; for it was evi n 
dent to the whole world, that king G EOU RGE did ne 
not come to the crown by any unjuſt means, but h- 
that his family was called to it by the joint conſentM th 
of the whole legiſlature, and was confirmed in that ſp 
power and dignity by publick and ſolemn treatis ot 
with other nations; and not only fo, but had in al th 
reſpects ſince his acceſſion to the throne, acted of 
agreeably to the laws of the kingdom; inſomuch nj 
that none of the rebels could produce any one in-W ſte 
ſtance of a grievance, or the leaſt provocation g. ju 


be po yy 
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ven them by the king, or thoſe intruſted with the th 
adminiſtration of airs. It was alſo become ma- of 
nifeſt that their party was but weak, though noi cu 
ſo much as to their numbers as their power; for iſ on 
all countries the poorer ſort who labour under mW fu 


ny 
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of ny diſcontents, are ever fond of novelties, and 

un- are indeed ready enough to rebel, becauſe they 
en- ¶ have nothing to loſe, but feed themſelves with the 
ght vain hopes of getting ſomething by all ſuch en- 
he terprizes ; and though many of the lower tribe 
ing were indeed very inſolent both in their words and 
re- behaviour during the time of the rebellion, yet 
t of as this gave but little diſturbance to the govern- 
rti-W ment, ſo it was as little minded by foreign nati- 
in, ons, in regard their chief leaders and inſtigators 
om WW were perſons who moved only within a narrow 
ter ſphere, for moſt of the Scots nobility that hap- 
it pened to go into this rebellion were either papiſts 
be or ſuch perſons as were of no great note or au- 
the thority ; and as they wanted money to go on with 
the ſuch an enterprize, therefore what men ſome of 
oſe M them could raiſe, by virtue of their clanſhip, was 
on, only like a body without a ſoul; eſpecially that 
di thoſe who were of greateſt account in that king- 
uſe dom, continued ſtedfaſt in their allegiance. And 
had excepting the duke of OxMoND, and the two 
on Ergl;/h lords taken at Preſton, who were both Ro- 
evil nan catholicks, no other of the Engliſh or Iriſh 
did nobility entered into this rebellion. On the other 
but hand it was evident, that the Erg/7/þ peers, and 
ent the chief men of the nation, whatever feuds might 
hal ſpring up among them from any rivalſhip upon 
ren other accounts, were, however, unanimous in all 
1 all things that tended to the publick ſafety in a time 
ted of ſuch imminent danger, not only in ſtrength- 
ning the hands of the government, that a timely 
ſtop might be put to the rebellion, but in doing 
juſtice on thoſe of their countrymen who had been 
the inſtruments and actors in it. 'The parliament 
of Ireland alſo rendered their zeal no leſs conſpi- 
cuous by their unanimous and vigorous reſoluti- 
ons, and not only took the moſt effectual mea- 
ſures to ſecure the peace and tranquillity of theit 
own 
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own kingdom, but gave their ready aſſiſtance in 
the quick diſpatch hay made of their forces into 
Great Britain, which they ſupplied with new le- 
vies, and in fine, did every thing 1 brave 
and loyal people. And as to the part which lay 
more particularly on the king and his council, it 
is certain all things were managed with the greateſt 
precaution and ſecurity; for as the king on the 
one hand ſhewed himſelf ſufficiently merciful in 
admitting ſuch numbers of the many that were 
found guilty, to the benefits of pardon, ſo nei- 
ther was he wanting to do that juſtice, without 
which no government can ſubſiſt in ſafety, by ſuf- 
fering ſome to undergo the pains of death, whoſe 
crimes were the moſt complicated, and whoſe pu- 
niſhment would be the moſt exemplary to others. 
This reſolution being tempered with fo much le- 
nity, gave foreign nations a true idea upon what 
_ footing all things ſtood in Great Britain; for had 
the government ſhewn too much backwardneſs in 
making examples, beſides the encouragement it 
would have given to il] minded people to go on in 
the like practices, the world might have alſo ar- 
gued from thence a weakneſs and inſufficiency in 
the government. On the other hand, if too 
much ſeverity had been exerciſed, this would have 
alſo been looked upon as an indication that the 
number of the diſaffected muſt either be very great, 
or elſe that they had ſome juſt colour for their 
diſaffection and rebellion, becauſe the ſharpeſt me- 
thods are ſeldom put in practice in any nation, 
but where there is ſome fault in the government 
it ſelf, or where its enemies are very numerous and 
powerful, in which caſes alſo all governments gene- 
rally act in a hurry, and without much deliberation 
or diſtinction; but the trials of the rebels which 
laſted a conſiderable time, were carried on with 
the ſame eaſe, and with as little diſturbance, as 5 
| : the 
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the moſt common criminal caſes, every one ha- 


ving all that indulgence allowed them, which the 
moſt merciful laws can provide and diſpenſe 
with. : 


B r though the world could not, upon a re- 
view of theſe and many other circumſtances of the 
rebellion, but be ſenſible of the power and ſtabili- 
ty of the Britifh government, and therefore how 
dangerous it would be to provoke England, yet 
nothing proved ſo great an awe upon foreign na- 
tions as the conſtancy and zeal of the parliament, 
who did .not confine their reſolutions barely to 
overthrow the attempts that had been made in 
their own kingdom to ſet up the Pretender, but 
their views were carried even to thoſe abroad who 
had been the abettors of his cauſe, and had given 
him ſuccours, or had any ways connived at his de- 
ſigns; for as they had reſented very highly the 
promiſe the Pretender made of aſſiſtance from a- 
broad, ſo they no ſooner received intelligence of 
his landing in the French dominions, after his 
flight out of Scotland, when both houſes addreſſed 
the king, © to uſe the moſt preſſing inſtances with 
C all princes and ſtates in amity with him, that 
* the Pretender might not be harboured in their 
4 dominions, and gave affurances, that they 
© would to the utmoſt ſupport his majeſty in ren- 
<« dering thoſe inſtances effectual, againſt any fo- 
“ reign potentate that ſhould give him or his ad- 
© herents protection, whereby he or they might 
c for the future be in a capacity to diſturb the re- 
© poſe of Great Britain I his being the joint 
reſolution of both houſes, it was no ſooner known 
at the court of France, when immediate orders 
were given for the Pretender to depart forthwith 


out of the French dominions, and the french 
officers who had accompanied the Pretender into 
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Scotland, were alſo ſecured ; and when the Pritiſh mi- 
niſters renewed their inſtances at the courts of: rare 
and Spain, according to the requeſt made to the 
king by his parliament, anddeſir'd a peremptory an- 
ſwer in writing, that no room might be left for ambi- 
guous excuſes, the ſame was done without delay. 
The Regent promiſed in the king's name, © That 
<* he would punctually fulfil the treaty of Itrecht; 
that he had already imploy'd his authority to 
© make the chevalier de St. G OR E depart the 
“ kingdom, and would continue to make uſe of 
© the ſame authority to oppoſe his coming into 
£ it again at any time, under any pretence what- 
& ſoever ”. And as to the Britiſh fugitives who 
had taken ſanctuary in France, whereof the earl of 
SrAIks complained in his memorial, according to 
the reſolution of parliament, and the inſtructions 
he had from the king his maſter, in regard the 
near ſituation of that kingdom rendered their re- 
fuge the more dangerous to Great Britain, In an- 
ſwer to which the Regent ſaid, That though 
<< the king of Great Britain could not be ignorant 
© what the laws of refuge were in all nations, yet 
& the king was willing to enter into any meaſures 
with his Brizarnick majeſty, which ſhould be 
« thought proper for preventing any abuſe the 
cc faid fugitives might make of the ſanctuary 
©, allowed them; and for removing every other 
© occaſion of diſtruſt, Sc.“ Neither was the 
king of Spain leſs frank in giving all poſſible ſatis- 
faction to king GRE and fis ſubjects; for 
though the firſt memorial which Mr. Buzs the 
Britiſh envoy preſented to the court of Madrid, 
concerning the ſuccours the duke of OR Mo ND 
had procured in Spain, for the uſe of the Preten- 
der, was not anſwered, yet no ſooner was the Pre- 
tender's flight notified to that court by another 
memorial, and the ſentiments of the 2 — 
| | maae 
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made known to the king of Spain, when he alſo 
declared, That he was immoveably reſolved to 
“ obſerve the treaties between him and the king 
« of Great Britain, and that he would obſerve 
« them ſo religiouſly on his part, that no conſi- 
“ deration whatſoever ſhould at any time prevail 
« with him to infringe them ; and he gave the 
© moſt poſitive aſſurances that he would never 
c grant any ſuccours to the Pretender, directly 
c or indirectly, in publick or in private, nor 
« would ever protect or any ways atliſt any of 
6e his adherents whomſoever. 

TAE king of Great Britain looked upon it as 
his undoubted intereſt to loſe no time, but to pur- 
ſue with all poſſible diligence, thoſe ends which 
he had in view of ſtrengthening the proteſtant in- 
tereſt, and ſecuring the peace of Europe; eſpeci- 
ally that the good intelligence that was between 
him and his parliament, had already produced ſuch 
extraordinary effects upon France and Spain. 
Therefore the firſt thing he undertook was to re- 
new all former alliances between the crown of 
Great Britain and the Emperor, and likewiſe with 
the States General ; for which purpoſe ſome over- 
tures. had been already made, that, if poſſible, 
theſe allies might be brought under a ſtricter bond 
of union than in any time paſt. Beſides theſe, the 
king had alſo ſet on foot a particular 'treaty of a 
defenſive alliance for ſecuring the emperor's do- 
minions in Italy, which according to the beſt in- 
formation, were now in danger from $pazzz, which 
threatened no lefs than to re-kindle the flames of 
war throughout all Europe. Thus it was the king 
of Great Britain's deſign to renew the good cor- 
reſpondence that had been at all times maintained 


among the late allies, that in conſequence thereof 


all the defects of the treatics of Uzrecvt and, Ba- 
| „ den 
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den might be ſupplied. That the maritime powers 
ſhould obtain a ſufficient ſatisfaction concerning 
Mardyke, which the French had rendered as for- 
midable as ever Dunkirk was ; and moreover, that 
ſome better proviſion ſhould be made to remove all 
further jealouſies concerning the Pretender, who 
after he was forbid the dominions of France, had 
withdrawn himſelf only to Avignon, a city of Pro- 
vence, under the Pope's juriſdiction, where he 
was attended by the duke of OR MOND, and a 
vaſt retinue, which gave freſh umbrage to Great 
Britain, in regard of its vicinity with France and 
Spain ; and therefore it was the intention of the 
court of England, that the French ſhould be obli- 
| to make uſe of their influence to cauſe the 
Pretender to remove beyond the Alps, where he 
would, in ſome meaſure, be under the eye and ob- 
ſervance of the Emperor; and as to the pretenſions 
of the Emperor and the king of Spain to the Auſtri- 
an dominions in Italy, which had not been ſettled 
by the treaty of Baden, to the good liking of ei- 
ther of theſe princes, the king of Creat Britain 
reſolved that ſuch a diſtribution ſhould be made 
of thoſe kingdoms and provinces, as might give 
mutual ſatisfaction to both parties, that the one 


might have no further claim upon the other, ſo as 


to diſturb the publick tranquillity. 


I x was the undoubted intereſt of Great Bri- 
tain, whoſe ſtrength and proſperity depends ſo 
much on her trade and navigation, to promote the 
ends of peace; and the king, who in this conſult- 
ed the welfare of his ſubjects, looked upon the 
preſent opportunity when the nation began to re- 
cover its influence and reputation abroad, to be the 
fitreſt of all others to bring thoſe ends to pals ; 


eſpecially that the domeſtick affairs of France were 


not a little embarraſſed with difficulties ; for tho' 
0 the 
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the late king had in a great meaſure recovered all 
his loſt conqueſts, and had alſo ſettled his grand- 
ſon on the . of Spain, which all the world 
knows might have rendered France more formida- 
ble than ever, had that prince lived to over-rule 
the affairs of Spain, yet it is evident, as things 
fell out, that the French nation was reduced almoſt 
to the utmoſt extremity, and the ſubjects had paid 
very dear to ſupport the ambition and grandeur of 
their prince ; for upon a ſcrutiny into the publick 
debts of France at the king's death, it appeared 
that they amounted to no leſs than two thouſand 
four hundred millions of livres, beſides one thou- 
ſand two hundred millions, which the publick had 
loſt by reducing the annuities of the town-houſe of 
Paris, and the ſuppreſſing of the cheſts of loans; 
ſo that upon the whole the crown was in ſtrict ju- 
ſtice indebted to the ſubjects of Frauce, and others 
who had ventured their money upon the king's 
credit, near the value of three hundred millions 
ſterling; beſides that there was in compariſon lit- 
tle or no money in the nation but in the hands of 
the courtiers, and thoſe who had been concerned 
in the publick finances. The Regent had there- 
fore upon his firſt entrance on the government, an 
infinite number of claims and demands from the 
creditors of the crown, which created him no 
ſmall trouble, and he was daily in council to find 
out proper expedients to make thoſe perſons as ea- 
ſy as poſſible, and at the ſame time to ſupply the 
king's coffers, which were alſo very empty. But 
this burden proved more heavy than the nation was 
well able to bear, in regard no remedy could be 
deviſed to pleaſe ſome which did not. at the ſame 
time injure and diſoblige a great many others. He 
began with reducing the intereſt and annuities, 


and compelled all thoſe who bad the management 


of the publick money, or had been concerned in 
furniſhing the fleet and army with proviſions and 
Ti neceſſa- 
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neceſſaries of any kind from the year 1687, to 
aſs their accounts before commiſſioners nomina- 
ted for that purpoſe, which created great mur- 
murings and violent parties, in regard many of 
thoſe perſons had amaſſed vaſt riches, and were 
by that means ſupported by a conſiderable train 
of dependents and followers. I he next ſtep the 
regency took, gave yet greateruneaſineſs, becauſe 
it more or leſs concerned the whole kingdom, and 
that was a project for raiſing the value of the gold 
and filver coins. The nation had been ſo much 
peſtered with this uſage of raiſing and falling the 
rate of money in the late king's time, and the peo- 
ple had complained ſo loudly of it, that about a 
month before his death he was forced to aſcertain 
the value of the gold and ſilver ſpecies by an edict, 
whereby the French louis d'or was to be rated in 
all time to come, only at fourteen livres; the 
crown pieces at three livres ten ſols ; and the other 
ſpecies in proportion ; which edict was alſo con- 
firmed after his death: Burt the neceſſities of the 
ſtate being very great, the Regent was adviſed to 
take the advantage of the laviſh diſpoſition the 
ful -£s had been brought under, by the arbitrary 
meaſures of the late reign, to reverſe this edict, 
and to make the raiſing of the coin go down the 
more eaſy, the whole was laid on ſome eminent 
merchants, and the deputies of the council of 
commerce, of whom ſeveral repreſentations were 
procured, ſetting forth many diſadvantages the 
nation lay under, and the inability of « ſub- 
jects to carry on their commerce, becauſe of the 
ſcarcity of money, which they in a great meaſure 
aſcribed to its low value, which they alledged had 
been a temptation to many to ſend it out of the 
kingdom; and as the railing of its value was judg- 
ed the only remedy to prevent ſuch an abuſe for 
the future, as well as to make money more _ 
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| riful for the preſent ; the Jouis dor was therefore 


advanced from fourteen to twenty livres, and the 
filver in proportion ; in order to which an edict 


| was publiſhed, commanding all perſons who were 


poſſeſſed of - gold or filver ſpecies, to bring it 
to the mint to be reformed, and for an encourage- 
ment to the proprietors, two livres were allowed 
them on each Jouis d'or, that is, they were taken 
at ſixteen livres at the mint, but the proprietors 
were to allow four livres for the ſtamp, which 
made them current at twenty livres, and the ſame 
proportion being obſerved in all the other ſpecies, 
the government of France by that means became 
poſſeſſed of a fifth part of all the current money 
in the kingdom. But notwithſtanding this edict 
the money continued very ſcarce in France, nor 
was the vaſt ſums the government gain'd by it, 
ſufficient to anſwer the preſent exigencies of the 
crown ; who beſides the publick debts were at a 
very great expence in keeping up the armies, in 
repairing the fortifications, and among others in 
making the canal and works of Mardyke, to ſup- 
ply the want of Dunkirłk; beſides many other 
things that were neceſſary for the defence of the 
kingdom, in caſe of a new war, of which they 
were not at firſt without ſome apprehenſions. The 
regency therefore erected an extraordinary court, 
which by reaſon of its intended ſeverity, was 
called Ia chambre ardente. I his court was im- 
powered to call to an account, all thoſe who had 
the management of the publick revenues during 
the laſt wars, eſpecially the farmers thereof, and 
thoſe who had been imploy'd in ſupplying the fleet 
and army, whoſe accounts had been inſpected by the 
abovementioned commiſſioners, and was not only to 
extend to the perſons themſelves, but to their widows 
and orphans, and to all ſuch as had received any 
of the publick money at their hands, to which 


the crown of France laid claim, by whatever me- 
2 thod 
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thod the ſame had been alienated. But though 
the French had ſeveral precedents in their own 
kingdom, for erecting ſuch tribunals, particular- 
| iy 2 the ordinances made in the year 1311, by 

thoſe in 1349, 1545, and divers other times; and 
particularly at the beginning of the late king's 
reign ; yet it was obſervable that thoſe ſeverities 
| had ſeldom been put in practice, but when their 
affairs were at a very low ebb, or when ſome great 
and formidable deſigns were on foot, which how- 
ever was not the preſent caſe, but rather what 
they were obliged to by neceſſity, which never- 
theleſs created great uneaſineſs among the ſub- 
jects; who though they ſeemed at firit very well 
ſatisfied with this new tribunal, yet when they 
came to underſtand the ſeverities that were to be 
exerciſed, not only againſt thoſe who had made 
their fortiines unjuſtly out of the publick, but 
that the inquiſition was to extend to their widows 
and orphans, and to many innocent perſons , as 
this raiſed compaſſion, ſo it cauſed a very great 
clamour throughout the kingdom, inſomuch that 
the Regent (who is himſelf reputed a perſon of 
a generous and merciful diſpoſition) was forced to 
keep within bounds; ſo that this project pro- 
ved but of ſmall account to the crown, and might 
have been of very ill conſequence to the Regent, 
had its execution been as rigorous as was at firſt 
intended ; for the ſee of Rome being very much 
diſguſted at the Regent for reſtoring the cardinal 
NoaiLLEs to the higheſt authority in the church, 
had found means to create a vaſt deal of diſſenti- 
on in France, by the revival thereof, which being 
approved by ſome, and diſapproved by others, 
created very great heats among the clergy ; and 
| beſides this the diſputes between the legitimated 
princes and the princes of the blood were not a- 


bated, for the regency not thinking the —_ 
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of the nation ſufficiently vindicated by diveſting 
the duke of MAIN H and the count DoE T x o u- 
LOUSE of the ſhare given them by the late king's 
will, in the adminiſtration of affairs during the 
wb minority, had procured a new edict to re- 
verſe that made for their legitimation, allowing 
them only, out of reſpect, their ſeat in parlia- 
ment, as princes of the blood, during their lives, 
but not to deſcend to their iſſue, who were only 
to take place and rank with the peers of France; 
all which diſputes were the more hazardous, that 
the nation was in ſo great want of money, and 
that there was alſo a very gread decay of trade in 
all parts of the kingdom. 


TryrxNGss being come to this iſſue in France, 
any one may eaſily judge how unable that nation 
was to oppoſe the power and authority of the king 
of Great Britain, who beſides the advantages ſo 
lately gained over his enemies, and the flouriſhing 
credit of his kingdoms, which made the weight of 
the publick debts fit the more eaſy upon his ſub- 
ects, had alſo the aſſurance of many powerful al- 
lies, who in caſe of a rupture would join with 
greater cheerfulneſs than ever in confederacy with 
England ; that there was now no apparent danger 
of a defection on the king's part, as happened in 
the late reign ; but eſpecially that moſt of theſe 
potentates continued diflatisfy'd with the late 
peace, and had ſtill ſome demands upon France, 
ſo that it was the intereſt of France not to do any 
thing that might create a new war under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, but to endeavour, as much as poſſi- 
ble, to ſave what they had got; for beſides the 
low ſtate of their credit, they had but few allies 
of any note to join them, unleſs they had been 
willing to have fallen in with the projects that 
were then carrying on in Spain, whereunto there 
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was no great encouragement, not only becauſe of 
the miſtruſt and jealouſly between king PHIL1p 
and the Regent, which would have rendered this 
union in a great meaſure precarious, but alſo be- 
cauſe any new alliance of this kind would have 
added ſtrength to the alliances the king of Great 
Britain had then on foot, which mult indeed have 
been very formidable to France. That cout 
therefore judged it more prudent, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, not to do any thing openly that might 
create a jealouſy, or give other nations a handle to 
fall upon them, at a time when their kingdom was fo 
much exhauſted ; for which reaſon they made it their 
conſtant buſineſs to keep fair with all their neigh- 
bours, eſpecially with EAU¼?land and Holland, whom 
they amuſed for ſome time with excuſes and delays; 
for though they always ſhewed a readineſs to con- 
cur with the king of Great Britain, in the mea 
ſures for confirming the peace, yet they gave no 
ſatisfactory anſwer with relation to Mardyke, and 
ſome other points which king Ge ox GE and the 
States General peremptorily inſiſted upon, as 4 
ſecurity to bind them to a compleat and perfect 
performance. The town of Dunkirk had been of 
ſuch conſequence to France, and ſo very detri- 
mental to the two maritime powers, that the 
French could by no means think of deſtroying 1 
place which might be of equal importance to 
them, and which had coſt them ſuch immenſe 
ſums of money; for they were ſtill in hopes that 
the emulation which continued among ſome great 
men in £Ezgland, and the reſtleſsneſs of thoſe who 
had no ſhare in the adminiſtration, might by the 
intereſt theſe had among the people, produce ſuch 
changes upon a new election of parliament, 2 
might thwart the meaſures of the court, and wei- 
ken the efforts king GEORG was making in all 
parts of Lurope, to confirm the peace; whereby 
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themſelves might have time to recruit and to ga- 
ther ſo much ſtrength as ſhould enable them to 
ſupport the advantages the late king had taken of 
the confederates in the affair of Dunkirk, and 
ſome other articles of the late peace. In the 


mean while they kept a watchful eye on all the 


tranſactions then on foot, eſpecially on the diffe- 
rences that had ariſen about the execution of the 
barrier treaty ; for the biſhop of Cologu ſtood out 
ſtrenuouſly againſt the article which related to 


the demolition of the works of Huy and Liese; 


and though the Date had yielded to the ceſſion 
of Limburg, made by the Emperor to the. elector 
Palatine ; yet there aroſe a new difference, occa- 
ſioned by an order of the baron DE TUN DER. 
FIELD, governour of that dutchy, forbidding 
the miniſters of the reformed religion to ene 
their functions, or even ſo much as to teach ſchool 
within the ſame ; which was not only contrary to 
the barrier treaty, but to the treaty of /e//phalia, 
upon which all things relating to religion was 
founded. The provinces of Hlanders and Bra- 
baut had alſo ſent deputies to the Emperor, with 
a repreſentation againſt that part of the barrier 


treaty which related to the lands: granted by the 


Emperor to the States General, for ſecuring their 
frontiers ; all which was chiefly done, at the inſti- 
gation of the pope's creatures, who preſaged no 
good to their hierarchy, from the power and au- 
thority that was put into the hands of the Dutch 
by this treaty. But beſides all theſe differences, 
which occaſioned divers remonſtrances from the 
States General to the court of Vienna, the Empe- 
ror was at the ſame time alfo threatened with the 


Turks on the one hand, who having already begun 


a war with the Venetians, were alſo making great 
preparations to invade Hungary; on the other 
hand, the king of Spain was fitting out a great 

| | number 
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number of ſhips, at ſeveral ports, to invade Sar. 
dinia, and ſuch other of the Spaniſh dominions 
in the Mediterranean, as had been made over to 
the houſe of Auſtria by the peace of Utrecht; and 
the ſame court was alſo ſuſpected in being acceſſa- 
ry to the preparations that were making by the 
Turks, though they ſtudied as much as poſſible to 
conceal their true deſigns from the world. 


No this unſettled ſtate of affairs tended very 
much to favour the French, and to render them 
backward in making thoſe conceſſions that were 
required of them by the two maritime powers ; but 
they were chiefly encouraged by the heats and ani- 
moſities that ſtill remained in Creat Britain; for not- 
withſtanding the rebellion was now fully at an end, 
yet it can ſcarcely be imagined how violently the 
common people were prejudiced againſt the govern. 
ment, from their groundleſs fears and jealouſies a- 
bout the eſtabliſhed church, which however was not 
ſo much owing to themſelves as to ſeveral gentle- 
men of note and figure who bore ſome weight in 
their reſpective counties, and had gained a no 
ſmall reputation, as patriots of their country ; 
though it was evident that ſome of theſe, to 
ſtrengthen their party againſt another election, 
and, if poſſible, to procure a change in the ad- 
miniſtration, encouraged the nonjurors and fa- 
vourers of popery, by imploying perſons ſecretly 
to countenance them, when their folly had brought 
them into trouble; and by doing many other 
things which had the effect to leſſen the crimes of 
thoſe delinquents in the eyes of the multitude, or 
rather to make their crimes a virtue, when- they 
found them countenanced by perſons ſo much re- 
puted for their zeal for the eſtabliſhed religion of 
their country, and for upholding its ancient con- 


ſtitution. And as this {till kept alive the ebe 
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of civil diſcord, by inclining a great part of the 
nation to that which was contrary to its true in- 
tereſt, fo there was all the reaſon in the world to 
apprehend what the French were in hopes of, and 
the Pretender's friends both at home and abroad 
ſo much wiſhed for, that the people would chooſe 


men of - ſuch principles to repreſent them, as 
ſhould make a ſufficient majority to thwart the pre- 


ſent deſigns of the king and his miniſters. But 
the miniſtry ſeeing of what importance it was for 
the king to be ſupported in all thoſe meaſures that 
tended not only to eſtabliſh peace and concord at 
home, but the tranquillity of all Europe, fell up- 
on the only ſure expedient to render them effectu- 
al, and that was by making an act to enable the 
parliament then fitting to continue ſeven years, 
and to change the triennial conſtitution of parlia- 
ments to a — 


THis bill was firſt of all brought into the 
houſe of peers by the duke of DER VONSHIK E. 
on the tenth of April, where it met with no ſmall 
oppoſition, becauſe the triennial act was looked 
upon as an eſſential part of the conſtitution, and a 
great ſecurity to the liberties of the people, it being a 
curb upon the prerogative of the king of England, 
whobefore ĩt were only required to call frequent par- 
liaments, that they might have the proper advice 
and aſſiſtance of their ſubjects, and that the great 
concerns of the nation might not be neglected: But 
at the ſame time they had alſo the power of diſſolving 
or continuing any parliament by frequent proroga- 
tions, as long as they thought fit; and the nation 
having ſuffered very much in former reigns, by 
long parliaments, when they happened to be of 
ſuch a kidney as to ſupport or connive at bad mea- 
lures in the court, it was therefore thought expe- 
dient to limit that part of the prerogative, by an 


a 
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act made in the ſixth year of king WIL Lay bl 
and queen MARY, whereby every Parliament al 
was to diſſolve at the end of three yeats, that the <- 
people _ have it in their power fo change of 
their repreſentatives, in caſe they ſhould in com-. 2 
pliance with the court, act contrary to the inte. ©: 
reſt of their country. This was the occaſion of - 
a 


the triennial act, which at that time was very wel 
reliſhed by thoſe who underſtood the true interetM n 
of their country, and were ſenſible how much the 


nation had ſuffered by the indolence of the long *2 
parliament in king CHARReEL II's time, and Be 
their great indulgence towards that prince, until **< 
the latter part of his reign, that they were rouzei ke 
out of their lethargy, by the open and barefacel th 
incroachments of France, and the growing power *5: 


and reſtleſsneſs of the popiſh faction at home, dit 
which cauſed a no ſmall change in their proceed. 
ings. And as the triennial act was looked upons 
the only expedient to prevent all ſuch dangers in 
time coming, ſo it was alſo a very popular one, 
becauſe of the money that is ſpent in all parts of tl 


kingdom about the time of elections, which the coun ſo 
try was now aſſured of once in three years at leaf me 
which rendered any alteration in it the more diff am 
cult aſter it was once made. But as neither th Pr 
good or bad conſequences of any ſuch conſtitut! the 
on can be thoroughly known without ſome tri, the 
ſo it was found upon experience, that the trienn- affe 
al act however well intended, was not without i We. 
inconveniencies; for if by it the people had mou cal 
frequently a power to oppoſe the ill deſigns of bun 
bad miniſtry, they had it no leſs in their optio pre 
to overthrow the beſt meaſures as often as deſigi. by 
ing men could impoſe ſpecious arguments to bia por 
them in the choice of repreſentatives, of which pul 
plain inſtance happened ſoon after the act wi 3 
e 


made, by re-kindling the feuds between the — 
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bliſhed church and the diſſenters, when they were 
almoſt quite extinguiſhed by the dangerous cir- 
cumſtances the nation was brought into at the time 
of the revolution, and might in all probability re- 
mained in oblivion, had they not been induſtri- 
ouſly revived by thoſe who thus made an ill uſe 
of the triennial act. And it was by this means 
alſo, that, all was overturned that had been done 
in the late reign, to curb the exorbitant power of 
France, to ſtrengthen the proteſtant intereſt, and 
to render Britain the greateſt nation in Europe. 
Beſides, it was evident, that frequent elections 
were the cauſe of continual heart-burnings, which 
kept the nation in a conſtant ferment, and proved 
the means of frequently 1 N men's judgments 
againſt the common intereſt, becauſe when once 
differences are begun, the far greater part of man- 
kind being guided more by pride and paſſion than 
by reaſon, ſeldom attend to what is the chief and 
principal buſineſs, of whatever importance it ie 4 
be, but make it their main ſtudy to oppoſe thoſe 
whom they think their adverſaries, though never 
ſo much in contradiction to their inward ſenti- 
ments; and by this means alſo all the private piques 
among the ſubjects, from whatſoever cauſe they 
proceeded, were for the moſt part transferr'd into. 
the publick, and men often became of parties in 
the national affairs, as they ſtood this or that way 
affected towards their neighbours ; which feuds 
were the more dangerous, the more frequent oc- 
caſions there were of kindling them, even as fire 
| burns the more fiercely the oftner it is ſtired, and 
proves the more deſtructive the more it is agitated. 
by tempeſtuous winds. Therefore thoſe who ſup- 
ported this bill judged it moſt conſiſtent with the 
publick welfare, not by any means to deſtroy the 
intention of the triennial act, but only to redreſs 
the inconveniences thereof, that by enlarging the 
G = time 
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time for the continuance of parliaments, the party 
heats might cool and become leſs violent, and that 
the people might not depend upon the falſe cha- 
racters given to men, but might have ſufficient 
experience of the principles, as well as the ability 
of their repreſentatives, which cannot be ſo well 
known in a ſhort as in a longer term of years; be- 
cauſe the good or evil conſequences of the greateſt 
and moſt important matters, by which men ought 
_ chiefly to judge, often lie the moſt diſtant, and 
cannot always be dived into, even by thoſe who 
are the moſt converſant in affairs. 


B v r above all things it was urged in behalf of 
this bill, that the preſent poſture of affairs ren- 
dered it abſolutely neceffary that the king might 
be enabled to accompliſh his treaties and alliances 
with other nations, who ſtumbled very much at 
the triennial conſtitution, and were the more back- 
ward of entering into cloſe engagements with Eng- 
land, by reaſon of the diſappointments they had 
already met with in the late reign, after they had 
been at ſo great expence upon the faith of treaties ; 
and indeed moſt foreign nations, thoſe eſpecially 
who were allied to Great Britain, could not well 
avoid being jealous and fearful at this time, con- 
fidering how much the king's power might be re- 
ſtrained by the humours and caprice of a new par- 
liament, provided the members thereof ſhould be 
of ſentiments oppoſite to thoſe who were the pre- 
ſent members, and which was the more likely to 
be obtain'd, that the prejudices of the common 
people continued ſo violent againſt the miniſtry. 
This was a very powerful motive to the paſſing 
of the ſeptennial act, conſidering that Great 
Britain, however powerful in herſelf, cannot 
well ſubſiſt in any degree of ſafety, unleſs a 
balance be maintained among the other Europian 

N | nations, 


| treaties. 'The lords therefore. carried this great 
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nitions, which depends in a grear meaſure upon 


her alliances, as the publick tranquillity his alſo 
its ſecurity from the right management of theſe 


point, thotigh about thirty proteſted againſt it, 


and the bill was ſent down to the commons on 
the 19th, where it met with no leſs oppoſition 


from ſeveral members of that houſe, but was paſ- 


ſed on the 29th by a very great majority, and ob- 


tained the royal aſſent on the th of wp follow- 


ing. 


Now this at effeQually e the ends 


| propoſed by it, and proved the chief means of 
; producing thoſe extraordinary events, that have 
| fince happened ſo much to the advantage of all 


Europe; for it was no ſooner notified at the court 


| of Vienna, when the imperial miniſter had orders 
| to put an end to the treaty of alliance between 
[the Emperor and the king of Creat Britain, which 


accordingly was ſigned at Weſtminſter on the 25th 
whereby theſe two princes. were bound to aſſi ry 


each other, in defence of all the dominions they, 


were then poſſeſſed of in Europe; and a foundati- 


on was alſo laid to bring in the Dutch, who only 
ſtood out upon account of the differences that ſtill 
remained about the execution of the barrier trea- 


ty. As this was in the firſt place like to prove a 


very great diſappointment to the king of Spain, 


in his deſigns againſt the Emperor, and was abſo- 
litely neceſſary in the Emperor's preſent, circum- 
ſtances, who was now actually engaged with the 
Trks, who had begun their hoſtilities in Hunga- 
y, ſothe French being ſenſible that all the alliances 
rere no leſs levelled at their power, began there- _ 
tore to think in good earneſt of joining inthe pub- 
ick tranquillity, whereunto they had as yet tewn 
no hearty diſpoſition. 'T hey were ſenſible that their 
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continual reſourſes in their greateſt exigencies, 


during the late wars, and their ſtanding out in a 


manner beyond all human probability, againſt the 
greateſt efforts, had laid the ſeeds of a perpetual 
Jealouſy among all theſe great powers, which they 
were afraid (in caſe the ſame unanimity, ſhould be 
reſtored) would never be broke off until there was 
a a compliance on their part, with all the demands 
which every one of the allies ſhould, think fit to 
make. Now it was evident, that nothing could 
have a more certain tendency to reſtore this uni- 
on, than the unexpected alteration that had ſo 
lately happened in the conſtitution of Grea? Bri- 
tain, whereby the king was not only ſecured, as 
far as human prudence could deviſe,, againſt all at- 
tempts at home, but was alſo put into ſuch a ca- 
pacity as would give his inſtances ſufficient weight 
in all remaining differences among the allies, and 
even render his inſtances effectual to eſtabliſh a 
firm and unſhaken confidence among them ; the 
very apprehenſions of which was terrible to France, 
in their preſent low circumſtances, who were alſo 
ſenſible, that the meaſures which king G.zo x 68 
had in view, however oppoſite to their intereſt in 
ſome things, were nevertheleſs ſuch as were per- 
fectly ſuited to the benefit of his own ſubjects, 
and agreeable to the maxims of the beſt princes in 
all ages, who at the ſame time had they endca- 
voured to promote peace, ſtudied to arm them- 
felves with ſuch a power as might be able to pro- 
cure advantageous terms for their own people 
And as this was the chief thing king GEORG 
aimed at in all his negotiations, ſo it was to be ap- 
prehended, they would certainly be of the greater 
weight, that nothing was ſtudied but what was al- 
ſo agreeable to the ſtricteſt juſtice, and would be- 
come the more popular, that they tended to the 
univerſal good of mankind. But nothing was 2 

| more 
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more powerful motive to bend the French, and to 
render them flexible, than the knowledge they 
had of the King's ſteddinefs in all his purſuits, and 
how much he was qualified to govern a free 
people; and they could not but percieve that 
his meaſures were the beſt ſuited to 'the ſub- 


| jets of Great Britain, who have always held 


thoſe princes in greateſt eſteem, who were the moſt 
ſtudious of their wealth and proſperity. Theſe 


| conſiderations had a very great influence upon the 
| ſtateſmen in France, who were apprehenfive that 
the unreaſonable jealouſies which were at this time 


among ſome people of all ranks in Great Britain, 


| would in a great meaſure be extinguiſhed when 


they ſhould have time to reap. the fruits of the 


| king's preſent negotiations, and to look back up- 


on them without prejudice; and moreover, that 


| too much obſtinacy on the part of France, would 
| but the ſooner reconcile all differences in that 


kingdom, which could be no ways to their advan- 


| tage, but, on the contrary, might be of very ill 


conſequence to their nation ; and therefore after 
this act paſſed in Creat Britain, few or none at 
the court of France were ſo hardy as to give any 
advice that might be the means of drawing the 
confederate arms againſt their country any more; 
for beſides the calamities that a new war might 


have bronght upon them in ſuch circumſtances, it 


would perhaps have been difficult for them to have 


anſwered for their conduct to the young king, 


when he came of age, who no doubt would have 


been highly exaſperated to have found his king- 


dom in a worſe condition than when his great 


grandfather left it to him. The court of France 


therefore reſolved not only to execute the peace 
of Utrecht, in thoſe points which were inſiſted on 
by the king of Great Britain and the States Gene- 
#2), but to enter into a particular alliance for the 
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more ſtrict friendſhip with the two maritime pow- 
ers. And moſt who were employed in the 
affairs of France, became intirely reconciled to 
the Regent's ſentiments, who always looked up- 
on it to be for his own intereſt, as next heir to 
the crown, and for his honour, as guardian to the 
young prince and his dominions, to cultivate all 
poſſible means that might contribute to the ſafety 
of the one and the ſtability of the other, which 
led his inclinations conſtantly to peace, though it 
was impoſſible for him to act otherwiſe than he 
bad done towards Great Britain, ſo long as ſome 
of the old ſtateſmen, and thoſe who were guided 
by the maxims of the late reign, had built their 
confidence ſo much in the inſtability of the affairs 
cf the Britiſh nation. 9 0 

THE abbot pu Bots was therefore ſent to 
propoſe this alliance to the court of Great Bri- 
Zain, he being a perſon of a very good addreſs, 
an able ſtateſman, and one who knew very well 
what was for the true intereſt of France in this 
conjuncture of affairs, and had a ſufficient * 
into the calamities which might fall upon that 
kingdom by the king of Spain's pretenſions, in 
caſe the king ſhould die in his minority, and while 
the affairs of Europe continued ſo unſettled. King 
GEoRGE took a progreſs this ſummer to viſit his 
dominions in Germany, where the abbot followed 
him; and the Regent, as an earneſt of his ſinceri- 
ty in this affair, ordered moſt of the proteſtants, 
who had no other crime objected to them but their 
religion, to be ſet at liberty from the gallies. The 
marquiſs pz CHATEUN Eur, the French am- 
baſſador at the Hague, was at the ſame time order- 
ed to make this propoſal to the S7aies Cengral, 
_ notwithſtanding the French were not this while 
without ſome views to weaken the Dutch barrier, 


and 
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w- and the union between the maritime powers and 
he the Emperor; for as they looked upon an alliance 
to MW with the two maritime powers to be ſufficient to 
p- MW ſecure the French nation upon moſt events, ſo 
to this miniſter, in a conference with ſome of the 
he chief men in Holland, uſed many arguments to 
all diſſwade the ſtates from entering into the alliance 
ty concluded at Veſtiminſter, between the king of 
ch Creat Britain and the Emperor; pretending it 
it WW would in time prove contrary to their intereſt, in 
he regard the power of the houſe of Auſtria was al- 
ne ready very much advanced, by the addition of 
ed the Spaniſh Netherlands, and other provinces, to 
eir its dominjons ; whereas they alledged, France had 
irs always been a great ſupport to their republick, 
excepting in the late war, when they ſided with 
their enemies, and might be ſo ſtill, in caſe any 
to difference ſhould happen between them and that 
i= WW houſe, and could with more conveniency aſſiſt 
ſs, them than Great Britain, upon account of their 
ell W fituation. But the States General being ſenſible 
1is that thoſe who were at the bottom of this propo- 
ht fal, intended nothing by it but to widen the dif- 
at ferences between the Emperor and them, and to 
in hinder the effects of the barrier treaty, and if 
le poſſible to have that prince excluded out of the 
ig © alliances that were then projecting in Great Bri- 
is ¶ lain; therefore they made the marquiſs pr CH A- 
d rruN Eur a very peremptory anſwer, © That 
i- Las they would enter into no new engagements 
s, “ with the Emperor, until the above-mentioned 
ir barrier treaty was fully executed, ſo neither 
10 8 © would they concert any meaſures with France, 
- © until the treaty of U7rech ſhould be fulfilled. * 
But the abbot p Bois having agreed to the ar- 
J, ticles which were to be the foundation of this al- 
le liance, the court of Great Britain therefore 
r, thought it proper to take the French while they 
- 6 4 were 
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were in the humour, and prevailed alſo with the 
Dutch, who were not backward to enter into any 
meaſures with France, in conjunction with the 
king of Great Britain ; beſides, that both theſe 
nations were of opinion it would be the means to 
haſten the Emperor in the execution of the barrier 
treaty. Accordingly a treaty of defenſive alli- 
- ance between Great Britain, France and Holland, 
was ſet on foot at the Hague towards the latter 
end of the year, and was ſigned on the 24th of 
December, O. S. The chief articles of which 
were in ſubſtance as follows. 


. THar there ſhould be a perpetual firm, 

& durable, and inviolable peace; an intimate and 
& ſincere friendſhip, union, and confederation, 
& E597. between the three potentates above-menti- 
© oned, their dominions and fubjects, as well in 
e Europe as in other parts of the world. 2. The 
© Pretender to the crown of Great Britain, was 
© forthwith to depart from Avignon, and to re- 
* tire beyond the Alps; and to remove all occa- 
© ſions of diffidence or miſtruſt for the future, 
ce with reſpect to the ſaid Pretender, the moſt 
«& chriſtian king promiſed and engaged for. him- 
ce ſelf, his deſcendants, and fuccetlors, that they 
© ſhould never directly or indirectly, by fea or 
ce land, give any advice, ſuccour, or aſſiſtance of 
& any kind to him, or to any other, having full 
© powers from him, nor to ſuffer the ſaid Pre- 
& tender to return to Avignon, or traverſe any 
c lands in the dominions of France, upon pre- 
ce tence of returning to Avignon or Lorain. 
& 3. The three contracting powers engaged mu- 
c tually to refuſe a retreat and aſylum to thoſe 
& who were or ſhould be declared rebels in either 
c of their reſpective dominions, but ſhould oblige 
c them to retire in eight days after it ſhould be 
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% demanded on the part of either ally. 4 The 
* moſt chriſtian king, to ſhew his inclinations to 
execute what had — been agreed to with 
reſpect to Dunkirł, conſented to the entire de- 
molition not only of every thing that might 
give ſuſpicion from thence, but alſo to cauſe all 
the canals and fortifications at Mardyke to be 
* demoliſhed, excepting ſo far as was neceſſary to 
© let out the waters, which otherwiſe would 
* drown the country. 5. It was agreed, that all 
* the articles and every one in particular of the 
* treaty of Utrecht,ſo far as they concern the advan- 
tage of the ſaid three powers, particularly with 
y refpect to the ſucceſſion of the crown of Great Bri- 
* tain in the proteſtant line, and the ſucceſſion to 
* the crown of France, according to the ſeveral 
« renounciations made by virtue of the ſame treaty, 
* ſhould remain in full Rees and vigour. And that 
* the ſaid three potentates ſhould bind themſelves in 
* areciprocal guarranty for fulfilling all the engage- 
* ments contained in the ſaid treaty of Utrecht,as far 
as they relate to the ſucceſſion, and the advantage 
of the ſaid kingdoms and provinces. And it was 
further ſtipulated, that in caſe any one of the 
e allies ſhould be attacked in a hoſtile manner by 
any prince or potentate whatſoever, the other 
* allies ſhould immediately interpoſe their good 
** offices, to the end juſtice might be done to the 
* injured party. 6. But if theſe good offices 
cc . ; 

ſhould not meet with the deſired ſucceſs, and 
that compenſation ſhould not be obtained in 


two months, in that caſe the allies who were in 
** peace ſhould be obliged forthwith to aſſiſt the 


8 


cc 


* the following ſuccours, viz. eight thouſand 


foot and two thouſand horſe each, or a propor- 
tionable aſſiſtance at ſea, or ready money in the 
ſame proportion, if the exigencies of the ſaid 
ally ſhould rather require it. 7. It was more- 
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over agreed, that in caſe the kingdoms, ſtates, 
*© and provinces of any one of the allies ſhould 
© be troubled upon account of the above-named 
4 ſucceſſions, or upon any other pretext, by 
* ſeditious and inteſtine rebellions, the ally thus 
© troubled was impowered to demand the ſaid aſ. 
c ſiſtance, or ſuch portion as he ſhould judge 
© needful, at the expence of the ſaid cantederates, 
and within the ſpace of two months, which ex- 
<< pence was to be reimburſed within a year after 
© the ſaid troubles ſhould be appeaſed. 8. It was 
c agreed on all hands, that this treaty ſhauld ve 
cc ratified, and the ratifications exchanged within 
cc the ſpace of three months at furtheſt. * There 
was added a ſeperate article, which related only to 
France and Holland, whereby theſe two nations 
were exempted from being guarrantees for any of 
the dominions or provinces belonging to either, 
but ſuch as were in Europe; which article was ob- 
tained about ten days after the treaty was ſigned, 
it being looked upon as a neceſſary piece of juſtice 
to the Duſch, in regard their plantations being 
moſtly in the Eaſt Indies, could therefore ſtand in 
no great need of any guarranty ; beſides, that it 
was alſo equitable on the account that their whole 
| ſtrength depends upon their trade, which might 
be very much expoſed by ſuch a guarranty. 


Now as all the extraordinary events that had 
happened fince the death of the late king of 

France, had been ſo ſeaſonably improved by the 
king and parliament of Great Britain, as to be- 
come ſo many advances and gradations towards 
eſtabliſhing a firm and laſting peace in Europe, fo 
this treaty of tripple alliance was juſtly looked up- 
on as a material part of that ſtructure ; for it was 
almoſt next to impoſſible, that thoſe pacifick mea- 
ſures ſhould miſcarry, when the greateſt powers 
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in Europe were become thus united in them. The 


91 


Emperor began after this to interpoſe powerfully 


in the difficulties which had ariſen between the 
| States General and the elector of Cylogn, concern- 
ing the demolition of the fortifications of Hu, and 
the citadel of Liege, having given thoſe things in 
charge to the baron pes HEE MS, who exerted 
bimielk with ſo much application, that the above- 
mentioned fortifications were actually demoliſhed 
in a ſhort time under the direction of the States 
General, according to the ſtipulations of the bar- 
rier treaty, and the elector, as biſhop of Liege, 
renounced all pretenſions to the fort of &. Peter, 
to the 
troops of the States General, who took immedi- 
ate poſſeſſion of it. This was the firſt effect of 
the tripple alliance, wherein it fully anſwered 
what the two maritime powers propoſed with re- 
ſpect to the Emperor, who found it abſolutely for 
his intereſt not to omit any thing that might give 
ſatisfaction to the States General; and therefore 


before Maeſtricht, which was delivered up 


he interpos'd no leſs powerfully in the other dif- 
ferences between them and the provinces of Fan- 
ders and Brabant, to have them ſpeedily accom- 
modated, and did every thing elſe that might bring 
all diſputes about the execution of” this treaty to 


an end. 


Bur if the tripple alliance had this happy ef- 
fect upon the Emperor, who wanted nothing 
more than to be included in all the negotiations 


that were ſet on foot for promoting the general 


peace, it was quite otherwiſe with the king of 
Spain, who when the affair of this alliance was 
notified to him by the Regent in a very friendly 
manner, even before any meaſures were entered in- 
to, ſhewed a very great averſeneſs to it ; nay he did 


all that was in bis power under hand to op 


pole. it, 
becauſe 
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becauſe nothing could indeed be more contrary to 
his deſigns. I his treaty gave alſo no ſmall un- 
eaſineſs to the malecontents of France, who were 
of the king of Spain's party, againſt the Regent, 
to thoſe who adhered to the Pretender's intereſt, 
and likewiſe to 'the zealots of the ſee of Rome, 
who very much dreaded the conſequence of ſuch 
an union, in regard it had been chiefly procured 


by the influence of Great Britain; and it was 


moreover a very great eye-fore to thoſe in all 
countries who lay under ambitious diſcontents, 
who though their particular views might be dif- 
ferent in many reſpects, yet were all of them uni- 
ted in one general deſign of oppoſing the peace of 
Europe, and doing all poſfible miſchief to thoſe 
who were the moſt inftrumental in it, and the moſ 
powerful to accompliſh and bring it to paſs. But 
though the Emperor was the only potentate who 
ſeem'd at this time to be openly threatned, yet 
the firſt ſtorm had like to have fallen upon. the 
king of Great Britain, who was endeavouring no 
lefs to procure peace in the north, than to make 
up the differences in the ſouth of Europe. For 
while this treaty was in agitation, a freſh conſpiracy 
was hatching againſt his perſon and government in 
favour of the Pretender, by the miniſters of Sve. 
den, who could deviſe no other way to retrieve the 
unhappy circumſtances - of their maſter, who was 
grown invincibly obſtinate to all terms of accom- 
modation, than by making a party with the Br:- 
77h fugitives, and other diſcontended perſons in 
all places, to overturn that government, and by 
that means to turn the preſent affairs of Erroje 
into a quite different channel. But the affair 
of this conſpiracy, and the motives to it; 


being timely diſcovered, had only this effect, 
in the adminiſtri- 
over 
the 


to render thoſe who were 
tion of Great Britain, the more watchful 
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the deſigns of Sweden, and put the nation to ſome 
further expence in {ending a reinforcement of ſhips; 
into the Baltic“, to join thoſe who had been ſent 
there already to * ant the Britiſhi trade in thoſe 
parts. Beſides which, it alſo was the occaſion of 
a prohibition of commerce with Sweden, until ſuch 
time as the matter was made up by the interpoſition 
of the Regent of France, with the king of Great 
Britain, who was neither willing to exaſperate a 
prince already too much craſed with the bad ſtate 


of his affairs, nor to add to the calamities of his 


ſubjects, which were indeed ſuch as deſerved 
the greateſt commiſeration. | 


Bur all this time the king of Spain could not 
be brought to any terms of accommodation with 
the Emperor, notwithſtanding the king of Great 
Britain and the regent of France, had been at all 
imaginable pains to induce him into ſuch ſentiments 
as were really for his own intereſt, and had alſo 
prevailed on the Emperor to conſent to any thing 
that might promote the publick peace and tran- 
quillity, ſo far as ſhould be conſiſtent with his ho- 
nour, and the ſafety of his dominions. This ob- 
ſtinacy in the king of Spain, was however owing 
to bad councils, for he was now. wholly guided by 
cardinal ALB ERON IT, a native of Placentia, who: 
had done many things to get himſelf favour with 
that prince. Being employ'd at Mantua, while he 
was abbot, it gave him an opportunity of making 
up the match between the king of Spain and his 
preſent confort, which gained him a very firm 
footing at court ; for this lady being heireſs to the 
dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcany, 
after the death of the preſent poſſeſſors, and 
the preſent poſſeſſors being in no likelihood of 
having any iſſue, there was therefore reaſon 
to expect that the ſaid dominions would be 
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annexed to the houſe of Spain. Now this match 
laid a foundation for ALsERoN1T, Who was a 
very enterprizing ambitious man, to ſet: ſeveral 


extraordinary projects on foot, he f 
time that they tended to agglandize Spaun, were 


alſo ſuited to keep up the power of the ſee of 


Rome, which not only advanced him to be chief mi. 
niſter of Spain, but ſoon procured him the purple, 
and every thing elſe that might give autho ity to 
his proceedings. 
very much, that as the king of Spain had ſo fair 
4 proſpect of having the above-mentioned domi- 
nions annexed to his houſe, nothing could be 
wanting to lay the foundation of an invincible 
power, but to recover from the Emperor thoſe 
poſſeſſions in Italy which formerly belonged to 
the crown of Sþaiz; by which means Spain 
might not only tome to exerciſe the chief power 
in the Mediterranean, but with good manage- 
ment, in time, be enabled to impoſe her own 
terms on all nations.  ALBERoNI therefore a- 
muſed the king of Spain with vaſt and extenſive 
ideas of future grandeur, ſuch as were well e- 
nough ſuited to his temper and years, that he 
might widen the breach between him and the Em- 
peror, and excite him to attack the Imperial do- 
minions before the other potentates could have 
time to provide for their ſecurity. In the mean 
while he left nothing undone on his part, but 
gave great encouragement to the Turks. to go of 
with the war againſt the Emperor, and in imitati- 
on of what had been formerly practiſed in France, 
he had carried on ſecret negotiations With Ra- 
G6OTZK1, and others of the Hungarian malecon- 
tents, whereby a correſpondence was kept up be- 
tween the court of Spain and the Ortoman port. 
This prelate had alſo entered into a ſecret com- 
bination with ſeveral Lalian cardinals, and other 
great men of the court of Roe, who were grown 
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erv jealous of the Emperor's power in Tah, by 


h Jen | 

: reaſon of the pretenſions the Emperors have al- 
rays claimed to the ſovereignty thereof; neither 
« bad the court of Rome forgot the treatment they 


et with during the late war, when the Imperial 
army raiſed large contributions even in the eccle- 
faſtical territories, by virtue of this claim, which 
the eccleſiaſticks had complained of ever ſince, as 
a very great indignity offered to the holy ee. In 
ſhort, the moſt devoted to that ſee looked upon 
the intereſt of Rome to be ſo much interwoven 
ith the preſent projects of the court of Spain, that 
although they durſt not own it openly, yet they 
readily connived at every thing that might tend 
to the execution of them, in regard they depended 
very much on the bigotted zeal of the Spaniſh nati- 
on towards their hierarchy. In order therefore to 
the forwarding the intreagues of Spain, a brief 
bras procured of the Pope to raiſe money among 
|| the clergy of Spain, which, according to the 
enure thereof, was to aſſiſt the Venetiaus againſt 
he Turs in the Archipelago. Under this colour 
be king of Spain fitted out ſhips in ſeveral of his 
ports in the Mediterranean; and that the Emperor 


e 

_ right be under no apprehenſions from ſo great an 
„mament, the cardinal procured a declaration in the 
„ ing's name, whereby he very much wounded the 
6 ' » . . CC * * p 
n onour of his maſter, v7z. © I hat notwithſtanding 


the differences between him and the Emperor, he 
. 

would however take no advantage of the Empe- 
ror's preſent circumſtances, while he was engaged 
„F againit the Tyrks. * And upon the faith of this 
romiſe, which was made to the Pope, and to 
he ſeveral courts who thought themſelves intereſt- 
d in this affair, the Emperor's dominions in 
t. % were left naked and defenceleſs, the Em- 
eror being obliged to ſend all the force he could 
File into Hungary. There were beſides theſe, ſe- 


n 9 veral 
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veral other circumſtances which ſeemed to favour pr 
thoſe enterprizes of the court of Spain, at leaſt I fte 
ſo far as rendered the king, who was young and tie 
without experience, inflexible in the proſecution ca. 
of them ; for the Emperor had as yet entered into la) 
no engagements, excepting what had been ſtipu- mi 
lated by the barrier treaty, and his alliance with po 
the king of Great Britain; the firſt relating onlyM th. 
to the ſecurity of the Netherlands, could not very 

much affect the king of Spair's deſigns, which were 
againſt Italy; and as for the latter, tho the King ©, 
of Great Britain had indeed engaged in defence d loc 
the Emperor's dominions, yet the cardinal flatter-W thi 
ed the king of Spain with hopes that it might le the 
difficult for that potentate to fulfil his engage. kn, 
ments; for this prelate had taken wrong impreſl-W abl 
ons of the affairs of Great Britain, from ſome oi wit 
the Britiſh rebels, who, contrary to the king oi dei 
Spain's promiſe, had been permitted privately t vit 
take ſanctuary in his dominions ; and who, to ac 70h 
compliſn their own ends with that court, had re. gre 
preſented the Britiſh ſubjects as being for the molt 


Was 
part averſe to the king's meaſures ; and that eveuſ per 
the parliament itſelf would, in conſideration ol cov 
the publick debts, be very backward in granting nor 


affiſtance to any foreign nation, but eſpecially - by 
gainſt Spain, in regard the treaty of commerce 


in 
had given great ſatisfaction to the trading, pi — 
of the nation, whom the parliament were wil tior 
ling to oblige to the utmoſt. But if it ſhould mip 
come to paſs, that the parliament ſhould be for the; 
ward of themſelves to grant ſuccours to the Empeſ give 
ror, the court of Spain had alſo this to encourag i rir . 
them, that conſidering the time it muſt take befon pro- 
theſe ſuccours could be got in readineſs, and cou and 
ſidering alſo the great diſtance, and that the Bi ſpri 
nation was already under the neceſſity of main hav 
taining a ſtrong ſquadron in the Baltic, for th mof 


preſer 
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preſervation of their trade, and to prevent any 
ſtorm ariſing from that quarter. As theſe difficul- 
ties might diſcourage the Britiſh ſubjects, and oc- 
caſion diviſions, which would produce further de- 
lays, ſo the court of Spain was in hopes they 
might be able to execute ſome of their moſt im- 
eg deſigns before any one could oppoſe 
them. : | 


N ow as the cardinal had been the chief engine 
and contriver of theſe great deſigns, ſo he was 
looked upon as the fitteſt perſon to manage all 
things in the execution of them. He had ſtudied 
the temper and genius of the Spaniards, and 
knew very well how to render his projects accept- 
able to them, who are ſeldom or never diſpleaſed 
with any thing that has the appearance of gran- 
deur and magnificence ; and though ſome were ſo 
wiſe as to foreſee that the preſent policies of Eu- 
rope, would hardly ſuffer them to be carried to any 
great length, eſpecially ſince the tripple alliance 
was made ; it being in order to eſtabliſh a more 
perfect balance : Yet the king himſelf ſtrenuouſly 
countenancing the cardinal and his meaſures, and 
none being admitted into any degree of power but 
by his direction and choice, and the Spaniards be- 
ing naturally flow, dilatory, and without cou- 
rage ; therefore thoſe who had fufficient penetra- 
tion to foreſee the difficulties and hazards that 
might attend ſuch raſh projects, and might by 
their rank and ſtation have taken upon them to 
give the king better advice, had not however ſpi- 
rit enough to do it; ſo that the court of Spain 
proceeded in their deſigns with the utmoſt vigour ; 
and the fleet which had been fitting out all the 
ſpring, under colour of affiſting the Veneti2s, 
having orders to rendezvous at Barcelona, were 
moſt of them got together by the firſt of Fly ; 
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whereby it was ſoon diſcovered that the Turkiſh 


war had been only the pretence of that armament, 


for the Spaniards cauſed a body of ſix thouſand 
foot and fix hundred horſe, to march towards 
Barcelona with a train of artillery (which was no 
ways neceſſary had they been to go againſt the 
Turks); and for the more expedition, they laid an 
embargo on all merchant ſhips of whatever nation, 
to ſerve as tranſports to carry their men and war- 
like ſtores. The marquis pe LE DE, general of 
the foot, was alſo intruſted with the chief com- 
mand in this important expedition, which was 
ſuſpected to be deſigned againſt Sardinia, as it at- 
terwards happened. But as fo extraordinary an 
_ enterprize could not fail of giving a great deal of 
uneaſineſs and jealouſy to the reſt of Europe, 
therefore the Spaniſh miniſters at foreign courts 
had orders to publiſh a letter from the marquis of 
GRIMALDoO, ſecretary of ſtate to the king of 
Spain, at the places of their reſpective reſidence, 
to excuſe the king's breach of promiſe to the Pope, 
in regard he had been moved to this enterprize by 
ſuperiour motives, which were chiefly, © That 
* the Emperor had not done fairly in fulfilling the 
© treaties for the evacuation of Catalonia and Ma- 
© jorca. That his miniſters had protected and 
given encouragement to the king's rebellious 
© ſubjects, whereby a dangerous correſpondence 
© was kept up within his kingdom. That the war 
© wherein the Emperor was engaged againſt the 
©. Turks, had opened to his catholick majeſty a 
© gate of revenge, and preſented him with a fair 
© opportunity of recovering the dominions the 
© Emperor was poſſeſſed of in Italy, which he 
© looked upon as ſo many uſurpations on the 
& crown of Spain. That the Emperor had cauſed 
ce the grand inquiſitor of Spain to be ſeized, tho 
© he was furniſhed with the Pope's wp no 
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That this laſt affront had renewed the remem- 
ce brance of all the former, and awakened the ob- 
ligations he lay under to revenge himſelf, and to 
*© obtain ſatisfaction for the indignities and inju- 
ries he had received, and which he could not 
calmly put up without leſſening his authority 
in the minds of his people, who would look 
upon him as incapable of ſecuring their repoſe, 
if he ſhould paſs by ſuch affronts as were offer- 
ed to his crown. That nothing but theſe ſeri- 
ous reflections could have diverted his inclina- 
tions of ſending the powerful ſuccours that 
were prepared againſt the Turks, nor have ex- 
cited his juſtice to employ them in a lawful re- 
« venge. 


Bu r the miniſters to whom this manifeſto was 
tranſmitted, very probably did not themſelves 
think the motives contained in it of ſufficient 
weight to juſtify their maſter's conduct ; for they 
had recourſe to ſeveral ſuppoſed facts, which their 
own jealouſy had ſuggeſted to them, in order to 
caſt an odium on the Emperor and the court of 
Vienna: Eſpecially the marquis pu BERETTI 
LanNnD1, the Spani/þ ambaſſador at the Hague, 
who in a memorial to the States General, accuſed 
the Emperor of having exerciſed an unlawful do- 
minion over Italy, in raiſing large contributions, 
whereby the Halian princes and ſtates were in 
danger. 'That by a late order of the Emperor for 
eſtabliſhing a free trade in the Aariatick ſea, he 
had uſurped a right that belonged to the Veneti- 
aus, which this miniſter alledged to be the more 
ungenerous on the Emperor's part, that the Vene- 
tans were his faſt allies, and had not a little con- 
tributed to the aggrandizing of his Houſe, He 
aſſerted alſo, that a project had been on foot at 
the court of Vienna, to ſurprize the port of Leg- 

If 2 horn 
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horn, wherefore he ſaid it was become indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to put a ſtop to the power of the houſe 
of Auſtria which, if not checqued in time, might 
become formidable to all Europe. He alſo repeat- 
ed what was in the king's manifeſto, concerning 
the grand inquiſitor of Spain, who was taken up 
upon ſuſpicion in his paſſage through the Mz la- 
neſe. And thus the court of Spain took upon 
themſelves to be arbiter of the differences between 


them and the Emperor, and to eſtabliſh the peace 


by their own proper dint ; which, in effect, was 
no other than aſpiring at the ſame power which 
they pretended to reſtrain in others; and that they 
might ſucceed the better in it, did all they could 
not only to ſtir up jealouſies in the Italian princes 
and ſtates, in what concerned their civil rights, 
but to alarm the bigotted papiſts in all countries, 
with infinuations of the Emperor's being regard- 
leſs of the ſee of Rome, which was a no mean 
part of their ſcheme, and the fitteſt that could be 
made, as well to gain upon the clergy every where, 
as to promote a general revolt among the people 
in all places where they deſigned to make their 
conqueſts. 


ITux Emperor was at the ſame time very ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Turks in Hungary; for prince 
Eugene, who commanded in chief the imperial 
army, had the year before deſtroyed their whole 
camp near Peterwaradin, and had taken Tei- 
ſwaer, an important place, and one of their chief 
bulwarks ; and had this ſummer ſat down before 
Belgrade, the key into the Trrki/b empire. I his 
was no doubt a ſpur to haſten the Spaniſh enter- 
prize againſt Sardinia; ſo that the fleet with the 
tranſports, ſet ſail from Barcelona: the 25th of 
July, but did not all arrive at Cagliari, the capital 
of that iſland, till the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, ro 
8.5 1 Es, whic 
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which time prince EUGENE had given the Turks 
another ſignal overthrow near Belgrade, and had 
alſo reduced that important place to the Emperor's 
obedience. Affairs began alſo to mend very much 
with the Veretians, whereby there was no room to 
imagine there would be any equality in this war with 
the infidels, which the promoters of it perhaps 
promiſed to themſelves, or that it would be of any 
continuance ; but there was now all the reaſon in 
the world to believe the Emperor would become 
much more powerful after a peace with the Turks, 
than he was before. This very much concerned 
the court of Rome, who at the ſame time they 
diſliked too much greatneſs in the Emperor, were 
nevertheleſs the more fearful of doing any thing 
that might incenſe him againſt them ; and therefore 
the Pope's ſecretary, cardinal PAUL VCL, was 
ordered to write a circular letter to all the nun- 

cio's reſiding at foreign courts, to ſignify to them 

that his holineſs was no ſooner informed of the 
king of Spain's breach of promiſe, than he reſol- 
ved to ſend an expreſs to his nuncio at Madrid, 
with orders to deliver to king PH1L1P a brief, 

and to declare to him beſides in relation to the 772- 

dulto granted to him by his holineſs, for two ſub- 

ſidies ; one to raiſe two millions and a half on the 


eccleſiaſtical eſtates in the Indies, and the other 


for raiſing 500,000 ducats Spaniſh money, on tFe 
eſtates of the clergy of $pa:z, to be applied to- 


' wards the charges he was to have been at in the 


expedition againſt the T, that the ſaid briefs, 
if not already executed, ſhould remain withcut 
any effect, ſeeing the cauſe which had procured 
them was ceaſed. The brief which the Pope ſent 
by this expreſs was in form of a letter to the king 


of Spain, which indeed contained many ſharp re- 


monſtrances for the king of Sp277's breach of his 
promiſe, which the Pope could by no means avoid, 
H 3 without 
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without the ſevereſt reproaches from the world ; 
but it carried an air of grand diſſimulation and hy- 
pocriſy throughout the whole of it, as all things 
do that come from that quarter; and what is very 
remarkable, it was not dated till the 25th of Au- 


21/7, when the Spaniards were actually before Ca- 


gliari, and before it arrived at Madrid, had almoſt 
conquered that whole iſland. For the marquis dE 
LE o E found no great difficulty in this enterprize, 
in regard that iſland was left in a naked and de- 
fenceleſs condition, upon the faith of the king of 
Spain's promiſe, as has been already taken notice. 
The marquis pr Rv BT, whom the Emperor had 
intruſted as viceroy, had only the count DE Sr. 
ANToNIo commander in chief of the gallies, 
the marquis DE Pts, the count pz ST. MAR TI- 
No, the marquis p LAGUARDI A, and ſome 
few other perſons of diſtinction to ſtand by him. 
His forces were but very few, there being not a- 
bove four hundred horſe of regular troops, and 

the uſual guard of the city of Cagliari, which 
conſiſted of about three hundred foot ; beſides 
theſe there were only a company of Miquilets, and 


ſome other perſons of Catalonia and Majorca, who 


had left Spain, and ſought protection under the 
Emperor; and what militia could be raiſed in the 
country were good for little, beſides that they 
could not be depended on. 'The viceroy firit 
betook himſelf into the city, but finding it im- 
poſſible to hold it out againit ſo powerful a force, 
which had beſet them both by ſea and land, he 
therefore made a way out of it, with about a 
hundred and fifty horſe, leaving the command to 
the marquis Þ. GUARDIA and colonel C a x- 
RE RA s, With a deſign to get into Algueras, a ve- 
ry ſtrong place, which he hoped to keep until the 
Emperor ſhould ſend to him relief; but being nar- 
rowly purſued by three hundred horſe, he _ 
5 mo 
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moſt of his men, and himſelf narrowly made his 
eſcape by leaping over a wide ditch, whereby he 
got ſafe into that town; but the marquis E Sr. 
ANTON To being taken, was ſent to Barcelona. 
The viceroy could not continue at Alguero, ha- 
ving no forces to defend that place, but upon the 
coming up of the Spaniſi detachment, fled to the 
caſtle of Arrazoneze, but all was to little purpoſe ; 
for though the handful of men in Cagliari defend- 
ed that city with great obſtinacy, yet the Spani- 
ards, not contented with the troops already ſent a- 


| gainſt this iſland, had prepared another reinforce- 


ment of above two thouſand men, which arrived 
before it in ſixteen tartans on the 13th of Seprem- 
ler; beſides that, their ſeamen did conſiderable 
ſervice in making of faſcines, and other things ne- 


| ceflary for the fiege, the Emperor having no naval 


force to oppoſe them. But the greateſt diſcourage- 
ment of all was, that the inhabitants were no ways 
true to the Emperor's intereſt ; for the archbiſhop 
of Cagliari declared for the king of Spain, and 


moſt of the towns and <_ of the upper Sar- 
e 


dinia ſubmitted without offering to make the leaſt 
reſiſtance ; which they were not only encouraged 
to by the example of the archbiſhop and ſome o- 
thers of the clergy, but it ſeemed alſo moſt agree- 
able to their own inclinations to live under the go- 
vernment of Spain, whereunto they had been ſo 
long accuſtomed. So that on the 3zoth the mar- 
quis DE La GvUa RD1 a ſurrendered Cagliari, up- 


on condition that the officers ſhould retain their 


arms and baggage, and that the private men ſhould 
retain their baggage, and be conducted to Genoa. 
The viceroy, who was then at Arragoneze, was 
alſo permitted to tranſport himſelf to the ſame 
place ; but moſt of the private men liſted in the 
king of Spain's ſervice. The marquis pr LEDE 
having thus got poſſeſſion of the whole ifland, left 

- & four 
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four thouſand men in it for its defence, and about 
the latter end of the year returned with the flee 
and the reſt of the land forces to Spain. 


B r beſides the immediate loſs which the Em- 
peror ſuſtained by the taking of Sardinia, it had 
alſo a no ſmall influence on his affairs in Hungary. 
The Turks were ſo. much diſheartned before this, 

that they made offers of peace to the Emperor; 
and the late baſhaw of Belgrade, who was a man in 
great confidence at the Ottoman court, had written 
a letter to prince EE NE, wherein he declared, 
that the ſaid court would conſent to treat upon 
the terms of 177 poſſidetis, that each party ſhould 
keep what they were then poſſeſſed of, and named 
ſeveral places where the treaty might be ſet on 
foot, and propoſed alſo to have the mediation of he 
Great Britain and the States General, But no pere 
ſooner had the news of the king of Spain's ſucceſs ¶ the 
againſt Sardinia arrived at thoſe parts, when the ¶ the 
prime viſier, and the kaimaican baſhaw, the Grand ¶ the) 
Seignior's ſon-in-law and favourite, deny'd that Weone 
the above-mentioned baſhaw had power to make Wanſv 
any ſuch propoſals ; but on the contrary declared, ¶ holi 
that the Grand Sultan would never fit down with the 
the loſs of Belgrade, but was reſolved to come in tort 
perſon with the whole ſtrength of his empire to HDR 
retake it, and would conſent to no treaty, unleſs I the 
the Emperor ſhould previouſly engage to reſtore ¶ the! 
that place. But this was not all, for many of the tor 
ſubjects of Naples and the Milaneze began alſo tor 
to revolt from the Emperor's obedience, in hopes ¶ cou 
of great things from the king of Spain; and there 
was a very great defection among the ſoldiers, who 
deſerted in whole troops and went into the king 
of Spain's ſervice. As theſe things exaſperated | 
the Emperor to a very high degree, ſo he was re- 
| ſolved, by all poſſible means, to find out what had 
given 
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given the court of Spain encouragement to enter 
upon ſo unjuſt and dangerous an enterprize, which 
he ſuſpected very much to be owing to a combina- 
tion among the Italian princes, with the conni- 
vance of Rome; and that which made him the 
more jealous of the latter, was the favour and en- 
couragement which had been given to AL E Ro- 
x1, and the intimate correſpondence that appear- 
ed to be between him and ſome of the chief cardi- 


nals. Count GAL L As, who was at this time the 


Emperor's miniſter at Rome, and a perſon no leſs 
frm to his maſter's intereſt than vigilant in his af- 
fairs, had, during his reſidence, obſerved many 
things that adminiſtered ſufficient cauſe of jealou- 
ſy, that the ſaid court was no ways affected to the 
Emperor's pretenſions; and it was obſervable, that 
when he complained of the ill treatment the Em- 
peror had met with from the king of Spain, that 
the court of Rome pretended ignorance, and laid 
the blame upon the Pope's nuncio at Madrid, who, 
they ſaid, had not tranſmitted any thing to Rome 
concerning the invaſion of Sardinia. And all the 
anſwer given to this miniſter, was only, That as his 
holineſs had already ſent his brief to put a ſtop to 
the ſubſidies granted on the clergy, ſo he would 
forthwith tranſmit an order to recall ſeignior A x- 
DAOVALDI, his nuncio, from Madrid. But 
the Pope was not ſo good as his word, for he nei- 
ther re-called the ſaid miniſter, nor was there any 
[top put to the ſubſidies ; whereupon the Empe- 
ror ſent a very peremptory memorial to Rome, and 
count GALL as was ordered to declare, © That 
* there was a violent ſuſpicion, if not a clear evi- 
* dence, that the Pope was privy to all the mea- 
* ſures of the court of Spain, which was a great 
* impoſition on the imperial court, and an indig- 
* nity which the Emperer could not in honour 

pur 
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put up. That notwithſtanding his orders to 
put a ſtop to the ſubſidies exacted of the clergy 
of Spain and the Indies, the continuation of 
that tax was ſtill connived at, and apply'd to 
the diſturbance of the peace of Europe. Com- 
plaint was alſo made of the Pope's partiality 
towards Spain, his holineſs having readily grant- 


.ed that tax to the court of Madrid, but ſtarted } 


a world of difficulties when the Emperor de- 
manded the like tax from the clergy of Naples 
and the MzJaneze ; though it was evident that 
money could not be apply'd to any other ute 
than to carry on the war againſt the Turks. It 
was therefore demanded, as a ſatisfaction to the 
Emperor, that the above-named nuncio ſhould 
be recalled without further delay, in order to 
make an enquiry into his conduct, and that a 
new nuncio ſhould: be ſent to Madrid, with po- 
ſitive inſtructions to put a ſtop to the raiſing 
the tenths of the clergy ; and that cardinal Al- 
B ERON IT, Who had the aſſurance to fay, the 
Emperor had betrayed the cauſe of all CHriſten- 
dom, and had adviſed the court of Madrid to at- 
tack the Imperial dominions, contrary to the ſo- 
lemn aſſurances which had been given to the Pope 
and thoſe which his holineſs himſelf gave to the 
Imperial miniſters, ſhould therefore be required 
to repair to Rome, there to anſwer the accuſation 
laid to his charge, of adviſing and promoting a 
deſign ſo pernicious to Chriſtendom in general, 
and ſo advantageous to the infidels, who being 
encouraged by that fatal diviſion of the 1pe- 
rial arms, were reſolved to continue the war. 


TxEesE proceedings of the Emperor per- 


plexed the court of Rome very much, who held 
ſeveral councils to detesmine what was moſt pro- 


per to be done in this difficult juncture ; but as 


they 


4 
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hey were no ways inclined to give ſatisfaction to 
he Emperor, for fear of diſobliging thoſe who were 
he molt bigotted to their ſee as well elſewhere 


5 in Spain, which they were ſenſible muſt weaken 


heir authority very much; ſo it was reſolved, in 
very full aſſembly, that there was no poſſibility 
f complying with ſome of the Emperor's de- 


Wnands ; and that others were of ſuch a nature, that 


hey required mature conſideration. | 
AB Our the fame time ſeveral letters were in- 
ercepted, which gave great confirmation to the 
eports and jealouſies that had been ſpread of car- 
linal ALBER ONT being inſtrumental in exciting 
he Turks againſt the Emperor, in order to favour 


he king of Spain's deſigns upon Italy. For by 


heſe it was diſcovered, that he had employ'd R a- 
0TSK1, Who while he was in France, had ſeve- 
ral conferences with the prince pf C ELLAMAR E, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador there, about an alliance 
between Spain and the Ottoman court. That they had 
engaged a great number of French officers and com- 
mon ſoldiers to be ſent to Conſtantinople by the way 
of Marſeilles and Thoulon, with a great quantity of 
arms and ammunition, for which the cardinal had 
remitted the neceſſary ſims to the prince DE 
CELLAMARE, Which he payed to RaGorTz?- 
EI, and advanced to him, beſides, other great 
ſums. That by a letter dated at Conſtantinople, 
November 16. from the ſaid RAG OTE K x to the 
prince dE CELLAMARE, it appeared, the Turæs 
being under great fears and apprehenſions, had re- 
lolved on the offer of the alliance with Spain to 
continue the war, relying chiefly on the promiſes 
made by cardinal AL HERO NI, that a war ſhould 
be carried on againſt the Emperor in Italy. That 
RAGO TE KI had repreſented in ſtrong terms the 
great advantage the Port would receive from this 
alliance, eſpecially after tlie conqueſt of 
That 
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That the Sultan would no longer hearken to the 
mufti, and others, who adviſed him to make peace, 
but immediately gave orders to augment his lani Hop 
forces, and his fleet with ten ſultanas and eight 
gallies above what he had laſt year, in hopes to 
retrieve his loſſes by means of the diverſion pro- 
miſed by Spain, and that the Ottoman court had! ! 
deſired him to obtain full powers from the court d 
Madrid to conclude the ſaid alliance with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. RA GOTZ KI further took no- 
tice of the marks of diſtinction had been put up- 
on him at the Otromas court, upon account inſt: 
an embaſly ſo acceptable to them; and that the 
Sultan had ſignified to him how much he was (+ rat 
tisfy'd to ſee the number of his friends increaſe * 
by this alliance. That he had been defired to r. l. 
preſent all theſe things to the court of Madrid, 
ſeeing they could never expect a more favourabe | 
opportunity to bring about ſo great a work. |: . t 
was alſo diſcovered by the ſaid letters, that th " 
prince px CELLAMARE having received on the 4 
14th of Fanuary laſt an expreſs from Madrid, had n 
a conference in the monaſtery of the Camaldolim I of! 
near Paris, and with one KISFAUI Dr, treaſurer of Up 
RAO ZRT, and his banker, and the abbot Bxu N- But 
N E R, his agent, who ſent thoſe officers, ſoldiers ¶ card 
and ammunition to Conſtantinople. That a con- He 
fident of cardinal ALBERoNI, named don Jo- mg 
SEP U, arrived at Marſeilles, to embark upon the 
firſt opportunity for Conſtantinople, with the cha- * le 
racter of envoy from Spain to RAGOTZ K I, I! 
company with one DasB ac, captain of the life- a 
guard of the ſaid RAGOT Z K I; and moreover t 


that the prince ÞE CELLAMARE having had © t 
conferences for three days together with the trea- *. 4 
ſurer, banker, and agent of RA GOTZ KI, had © b 
ſent one Ro L AI N, a truſty ſervant of his, with v 

directions and money to Conſtantinople. 5 
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Tres tranſactions were alſo laid before the 
Pope by count GAL L As, with the original pa- 
ers ʒ but the perſons accuſed, denied the facts laid 
o their charge, pretending they were only forge- 
ies of the court of Vienna, the cardinal in a let- 
er to the Pope, and the prince pz CELL A- 
MARE in a letter to cardinal Au AVIVA, both 

hich ſerved only to encreaſe the Emperor's jea- 
louſy of Rome. For the cardinal, as if the Pope 
had been his equal, and a partner in all his deſigns, 
inſtead of giving that particular ſatisfaction which 
became his place, wrote to the Pope in very gene- 
ral terms; ſignifying, © That it was enough his 
* holineſs knew perfectly the piety of his catho- 


flick majeſty, and the ardent zeal with which, ac- 


* cording to the example of his glorious prede- 
* ceflors, he continually endeavoured to promote 
* the catholick religion in all his dominions, and 
* referred the examination of thoſe papers to the 
* Pope's ſuperior judgment, to give ſuch a cha- 
* racter of them as they deſerved.” The reſt 
of his letter conſiſted chiefly of invectives to ſtir 
up the Pope's jealouſy of the Emperor's deſigns. 
But the prince pE CELLAMA= E, in his letter to 
cardinal Au ATA, went yet a ſtep further: 
He ſaid, He ſhould think it no crime to aſſiſt 
* ſo pious a catholick, as prince RA GOTZ KT to 


recover a ſtate which he thought rightfully be- 


* longed to him, and thereby give a diverſion to 
the implacable enemy of the Spaniſh monarchy 3 
* and that it would have been no wounding of 
* the chriſtian piety, although ſuch a ſtep ſhould 
have indirectly ſtopped the courſe of the Ger- 
* an victories againſt the infidels ; for their am- 
** bition threatning the liberties of Italy, and ha- 
* ving prompted them to ſeize part of the eccle- 
* ſiaſtical ſtate, to the great peril of Chriſtendom ; 


* it was therefore allowed by the law of nature to 
| | ce apply 


r of THE 
© apply a remedy to the moſt preſſing danger; 
and took notice, how in time of the Cru/ado; 
* for the conqueſt of the Holy Land, the Popes 
“ found themſelves often obliged to cauſe the Cry. 
fados to be preached againſt the Emperors, and 
eto turn againſt the fury and impiety of the Ger. 
© mans the very arms that had been taken up in 
© the name of Jusus CRRIS 1 againſt the in- 
& fidels: Concluding, that the partizans of the 
© houſe of Auſtria, who appeared at this time to 
c be ſo ſcrupulous, ought to remember how thei 
© maſter entered Spain, aſſiſted by troops of dil 
& ferent religions, without concerning himſelf 
“ for the prejudice and contempt which the ca- 
© tholick religion ſuffered before his eyes. The 
behaviour of the court of Rome was ſo partial, 
notwithſtanding theſe open and bare- faced affront; 
put upon the Emperor, and they continued alſo 
ſo backward in giving the court of V7enna fatis- 
faction with relation to their complaints, that in 
fine, every thing tended to a downright rupture 
between the Emperor and the Pope; and orders 
were ſent to Naples, whereby the Pope's nuncio 
was expelled out of that kingdom. 'The tribunal 
of the nunciature was entirely. aboliſhed, and 4 
ſequeſtration made of all the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues ; and moreover, a prohibition was laid on the 
nuncio at Vienna, forbidding him to appear any 
more at the Imperial court. The Pope on the 
other hand gave out orders to put all the fortreſſes 
in the eccleſiaſtical territories into a good poſture 
of defence, which alarmed all the princes and 
ſtates of Italy, that they augmented their forces, 
and began to make great preparations. Many of 
the clergy had alſo widened the breaches to that 
ree in the Emperor's dominions, and filled the 
peoples minds with ſuch jealouſies of the Empe- 


ror, that there was nothing but commotions _ 
fre! 
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freſh revolts in all places, and moſt of the veſſels 
belonging to Naples, and other Imperial ſea-ports, 
were either locked up in their harbours, or if they 
ventured out to ſea, ſeldom eſcaped falling into 
the hands of the Spaniards, which, as it put a 
ſtop to all manner of trade, ſo it contributed 
greatly to heighten the diſtractions among the 
people, who were the more forward to ſubmit to 
king PHILIP, that they could be protected by 
the naval power of Spain. 


TIN Gs being brought to this paſs in Italy, 
it was impoſhble to prevent a new war from over- 
ſpreading all Europe, but by an effectual interpo- 
ſition of the greateſt powers thereof. For the Em- 
peror having ſuffered ſo great an indignity and loſs 


by the late enterprizes of Spain, and being ſtill 


threatned with greater hoſtilities, was reſolved, if 
poſſible, to revenge the affront; neither was it 
eaſy to determine in caſe the Emperor ſhould make 
peace with the Turs, which was in his power at 
any time to do, how far he might have carried his 
pretenſions, having a victorious army, conſiſting 
of the beſt officers and ſoldiers ready to go upon 
all enterprizes. On the other hand, king PAI- 
LIP was not only fluſhed with his late ſucceſs, 
which indeed gave him the advantage of the Em- 
peror in many reſpects, who had no naval power 
to oppoſe him, but took alſo encouragement from 
the projects that were carrying on in the north, to 
open a new ſcene of affairs there, that would have 
no leſs affected all Europe than his own deſigns ; 
for about this time ſome ſecret negociations were 
on foot for a ſeparate peace and alliance between 
the king of Sweden and the czar of Muſcovy, 
which in all probability would have been a very 
dangerous one, had the king of S eden lived to ac- 
compliſh it, and muſt have favoured the enter- 

prizes 
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prizes of Spain very much, by cauſing a powerful 
diverſion of the naval force of Great Britain, 
which, in caſe of neceſſity, was ſtipulated to the 
Emperor. Beſides this, the male-contents of 
France, and the diſaffected in Great Britain, and 
all other parts of Europe, were ready upon the firſt 
encouragement to fall in with the projects of Spain, 
which was alſo the more dangerous,that they were 
like to meet with a hearty connivance from Rome, 
And as this muſt have neceſſarily engaged the o- 
ther European powers in the quarrel, ſo it muſt 
have been the more irkſome, that they could 
have gained nothing by it, but loſt both their men 
and their money ; Rom, as matters ſtood, it was by 
no means the intereſt of any one to aggrandize 
Spain at the expence of the empire; or the empire 
at the expence of Spain. Theſe things convinced 
the world more than ever, of the weakneſs and in- 
ſufficiency of the peace of Urrecht, in yielding up 
Sicily to the duke of Savor, which was no other 
than a device of the late king of France, to leave 
an open door for his grandſon, whereby he might 
wreſt from the Emperor the dominions that were 
made over to him by the ſame treaty, which the 
Emperor for want of Sicily was by no means able 
of himſelf to defend againſt the naval power of 
Spain; neither could the king of Sicily have de- 
tended his part without a guarranty. This pro- 
ject of the late king of France, which at beſt was 
a very great impoſition on the allies, had therefore 
the effect that all ſuch uſually have, that are 
founded upon too great ambition, to be the cauſe 
of freſh diſturbances, which muſt have fallen hes 
vy even upon the ſubjects of that prince, had not 
thoſe who ſucceeded him in the government been 
actuated by views that aim'd more at the true hap- 


pineſs of their country, than an empty grande 
| whic 


2 
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which was no leſs hazardous and impracticable. 
Therefore the Regent, who ſince the tripple alli- 
ance had acted in concert with the king of Great 
Britain, in all the overtures that had been made 
to the courts of Vienna and Spain, reſolved to 
unite the joint power of France with that of Great 
Britain, that the publick peace might no longer 
be diſturbed by the caprice and private views of 


the miniſters of Spain; and both being fully con- 
| vinced that it would be for the intereſt of Europe 


that ſuch a diſtribution ſhould be made of the do- 
minions of Italy, as might, in ſome meaſure, ſe- 
cure the Emperor in the poſſeſſion of his ſhare ; 


and as the want of ſuch a ſecurity had been the 


chief obſtacle to the peace on the Emperor's part; 
a plan of peace was therefore agreed to, which 
was to be propoſed as an 1/7/matum between the 
Emperor and the king of Spain, and likewiſe be- 
tween the Emperor and the king of Sicily. That 
* the kingdom of Sicily ſhould be exchanged for 
* that of Sardinia, which was to be given to the 
* duke of Savoy. And as the entrance upon 
© the ſucceſſion to the territories now in poſſeſſion 
of the great duke of Tyscany and duke 
© of PAR NM A, in caſe of failure of their male 
< iſſue, might be attended with a war in Italy, on 
* account of the preſent queen of Spain's right 
to the ſaid territories; and on the other hand by 
© the right which the Emperor and empire might 
claim of diſpoſing the ſame. Therefore to pre- 
© vent the ill effects that might ariſe from thoſe 
* diſputes, and to do juſtice as well to the queen 
of Spain as to the empire, the ſaid territories 
© were for ever to be acknowledged by all the 
contracting parties, to be maſculine fiefs of the 
“ empire; and whenever they ſhould happen to 
& devolve for want of male iſſue, the Emperor, as 


cc head of the empire, was to conſent that the 
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*© ſon of the queen of Spain, and his iſſue male, V 
© ſhould ſucceed to all the ſaid territories ; and 
for this end was to procure the conſent of the I of 
empire, and cauſe the inveſtitures or expecta- F 
tives to be made out for the ſaid ſon of the D, 


** queen of Spain, and his male iflue ; with an b 
© expreſs clauſe, that in caſe of default of the 2 
* queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, and his ſaid iſſue, 705 
1 the younger ſons of the ſaid queen, and their 2 


male iſſue, ſhould ſucceed in their order. And . 
* the king of Spain was for himſelf, and his iſſue N 
*© by his former conſort, who were to inherit the . 


crown of Spain, to renounce all right and title N 
* to the dominions in Itahy, which formerly be- il 
* longed to Spain, and in conſequence thereof N 
Y was to deliver up to the ſaid prince, his ſon by the 40 


preſent queen, Porto Longone, with all that he e 
„ poſſeſſes in the iſle of Elba, as ſoon as the ſaid e 
prince of Spain ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Ne | 


* the ſaid territories, by the vacancy of the ſuc- . 
* .ceſſion to the great duke of Tuscany. It Mc. © 
* was likewiſe propoſed, that none of the ſaid He | 
* territories ſhould ever.devolve to a prince, who Ill « 
* was at the ſame time king of Spain, neither ill c | 
* ſhould he ever have the guardianſhip of the e , 
© ſaid territories. And moreover, no prince N. 
Jof the houſe of Savor, who might hereafter N 
& ſucceed to the crown of Spain, in caſe of fai- Ill « © 
& jure of king PBI LI V. and his iſſue, ſhould WW : 
ever be capable of poſſeſſing at the ſame time |} .; 
5c any territory upon the continent of Italy; but Ne 
ce in that caſe his territories ſhould devolve to the Il (; { 
c collateral princes of that houſe, who ſhould 
& ſucceed according to their proximity of blood. 7 
Tus being looked upon as the beſt expedient = 
fo reconcile the differences between the king of Nas 
Spain and the Emperor, and to prevent a war | ”” 


breaking 


cc 
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breaking out in Italy in time to come, a conven- 
tion was thereupon agreed to between the courts 
of Great Britain and France, for putting the ſame 
effectually in execution, which was concluded at 
Paris the 18th of 7uly, N. S. 1718. and ſign'd 
by the plenipotentiaries of both nations the ſame 
day, vz. by the earls Sr AIT RS and STANHOPE 
for Great Britain, and the marquiſs pz H v x- 
ELLES, and the marquis DE CLERMONT, for 
France. © 1. By this convention the king of 
* Great Britain, and the moſt chriſtian king, 
were forthwith to propoſe to the Emperor the 
* above-mentioned plan as an #/timatum, in which 
they obliged themſelves not to make any altera- 
* tion, nor admit the making of any. 2. They 
* obliged themſelves reciprocally to cauſe a treaty 
* to be ſigned and ratified according to the ſaid 
plan, and would give their plenipotentiaries the 
neceſſary orders and powers for ſigning it at 
London, as ſoon as the Emperor's plenipoten- 
tiary ſhould be authorized to do it. 3. Until 
the time that this ſhould be perfected, both 
their majeſties engaged to imploy in concert, 
* their moſt preſſing inſtances with the king of 
Spain, the king of Sicily, and wherever it 
might be proper for cauſing the ſaid plan to be 
* approved and accepted. 4. 'The preſent con- 
vention was to be immediately ratified by both 
their majeſties, and the letters of ratification 
* were to be delivered in due form on both ſides 
* at London, within the ſpace of fifteen days or 
n 12” ; | 


cc 
cc 


AccornncrLy a treaty was drawn up, ſetting 
forth the unavoidable cauſes that had obliged the 
treating powers to fall upon this method, for re- 
ſtoring the publick tranquillity more effectually, 
Viz, © Becauſe the tripple alliance, made the 

| 1 2 © preceed- 
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* ceeding year, though it might contribute to the 
* mutual advantage of the three powers engaged 
© init, and to their dominions ; yet the proviſions 
© made by this treaty was neither looked upon to 
*© be ſo general nor ſolid as to render the publick 
* tranquillity of any laſting duration, unleſs at 
the time the jealouſies which were ſtill en- 
© creaſing between ſome of the princes of Europe, 
ce as perpetual occaſions of variance, could be re- 
moved. And being convinced of this by expe- 
& rience from the war kindled in Italy, they had 
therefore for the timely extinguiſhing thereof, 
agreed upon certain articles of pacification, ac- 
<« cording to which a peace might be brought a. 
c bout and eſtabliſhed between the Emperor and 
ce the king of Spain, and likewiſe between the 
«© Emperor and the king of Sicily. 4.5 


TA E conditions between the Emperor and the 
king of Spain were incerted after this preamble, 
whereby the allies provided wiſely, not only to 
remove the jea louſies that would be apt to remain 
between theſe two princes, but alſo to leave no 
ſubterfuge, whereby the king of Spain might 
| hereafter elude the effect of his renunciation of 
the crown of France, under pretence of the Em- 
peror's reſerving his pretenſions to the crown of 
Spain. © For upon the king of Spain's perform- 
< ing the conditions, by reſtoring Sardinia, and 
© renouncing his right to the reverſion of S7c11y, 
e the Emperor was to renounce his title to the do- 
c minions of Europe, or elſewhere, which the 
<< -preſent king of Spain was poſſeſſed of, accord- 
ing to the treaty of Utrecht, and to acknowledge 
4 PHILI V. as lawful king of Spain and the 
& Judies, and to give him the titles and prerogi- 
<< tives belonging to his dignity and his kingdoms 
In return, the king of pain was to ä 
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© all right and title to any parts of the domini- 


cc 
cc 


ons of Spain, which were then in the hands of 
the Emperor, or were to be delivered up to him 


by virtue of this treaty, as well thoſe in Ir 
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as the Spaniſh Netherlands; among which the 
marquiſate of Final yielded to the republick of 
Genoa was expreſly comprehended ; all which 
the king of Spain was to confirm by ſolemn 
acts of renunciation made in due form, and 
the inſtruments to be delivered to his imperial 
majeſty. And to remove all diſcontents among 
the ſubjects of either of theſe two princes, 
which might Kindle freſh jealouſies, a general 
amneſty was to be made for all ſuch perſons'as 
had ſignalized themſelves on either fide ſince 
the breaking out of the war; and ſuch as ſuf- 
fered in their dignities, eſtates, or goods, were 
to be reſtored, and to have full ſatisfaction for 
all their loſſes. That the ſucceſſion to the 
dukedoms-of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, 


might be ſecured againſt all events, upon the 


male iſſue of the preſent queen of Spain, and 
at the ſame time that the fiefs might remain in- 
violable to the Emperor and empire, it was a- 
greed, that garriſons not exceeding the num- 
ber of fix thouſand men, ſhould, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, be put into the principal towns of theſe 
provinces, viz. Leghorn, Porto Feraro, Parma, 
and Placentia, to be continued therein till the 
caſe of the ſucceſſion ſhould happen, when they 
were to be delivered up to the prince appointed 
to the ſaid ſucceſſion. But to remove all jea- 


. louſy, neither the Emperor's troops, nor thoſe 


of the kings of Spain or France, were to be 
employed in this ſervice ; but the ſaid garriſons 
were to be taken from among the Shi cantons, 
to be paid by the contracting powers, 07S. 
England, France, and Holland, who had taken 
| 1 „ 
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„upon them the part of mediators, without any ch. 
charge to the preſent poſſeſſors and their heirs N wa 
male, to whom they were to take an oath of 
fidelity, without aſſuming any other authority 1 < 
than the guard of the cities and places commit- MW < 
* ted to their charge. And rather than this affair 
© ſhould be delayed longer than might be conve- 
© -nient, the king of Great Britain, out of his 
c zeal for the publick tranquillity, was to lend 
his own forces, if the contracting powers 


me 


| 
4 

U 

[} 
1 
if 
1 
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| 
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| © thought good, till the forces to be raiſed in 
1 © Switzerland could take upon them the guard 
6 and cuſtody of the ſaid cities. It was agreed 
5 among other things, that the Emperor and the 
: king of Spain ſhould conſent that the town of 
3 Leghorn ſhould perpetually remain a free port, in MW © 
| the ſame manner as under the preſent duke of 
Tuscany; which, in regard of the British cc 

trade with that city, rendered it very neceſſary cc 

for the king of Grea? Britain, to have a more cc 

than ordinary care of this ſucceſſion : Beſides, © 

that as the crown of Great Britain has no claim 0 

on any of the dominions in thoſe parts, as ſome cc 

others of the contracting powers, but has always 

had an intimate friendſhip. and cloſe correſpondence cc 

with the preſent poſſeſſors; fo it was no doubt 

Judged that the Brizi/- troops would be the moſt cc 
acceptable, and give the leaſt jealouſy in caſe a1 

ſpeedy guard ſhould be found neceſſary. The cc 

king of Spain was to ratify all theſe articles, as cc 

well as thoſe relating to the ſurrender of Sicily cc 

within the ſpace of two months, and the Empe- ce 

ror and that prince to become guarrantees for 1 

each others poſſeſſions. | cc 

7 2a (0 

IN the conditions between the Emperor and cc 

the king of Sicily, as they related to the exchange cc 

of S::ily for Sardinia, ſo the reaſon of this ex, 


change 


» 
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change was comprehended in the firſt article by 
way of preamble, viz. © That though the ceſſi- 
«© on of Sicily, by the treaties of Utrecht, to the 


cc 


cc 


houſe of Savoy, had been made to render 
that peace ſolid, and not on the account of 
any = the king of Sicily had thereto ; yet 
this diſtribution had been ſo far from bringing 
about ſo defirable an end, that on the contrary 
it had proved a great obſtacle to the Emperor, 
in hindering him from acceding to the faid trea- 
ties, inaſmuch as the ſeparation of the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, ſo long uſed to re- 
main under the ſame denomination, and to be 
called by the name of both the Sicilies, had 
not only been found oppoſite to the common 
intereſt and mutual preſervation of both king- 
doms, but likewiſe to the repoſe of all Italy, 
being conſtantly productive of new commoti- 
ons, while neither the ancient intercourſe and 
mutual relation between the two nations, could 
be deſtroyed, nor the intereſts of the different 
princes eaſily reconciled. Therefore the pow- 
ers who firſt made the Utrecht treaties, thought 
it lawful for them, even without the conſent of 
the parties concerned, to abrogate that one 
article of thoſe treaties which regarded the 
kingdom of Sicily, as not being a principal and 
fundamental part of the ſaid treaties ; and the 
contracting powers were of opinion, that the 
preſent treaty would receive its increaſe and 
completion from this exchange ; whereby, up- 


c on the ceſſion of Sicily, the Emperor would re- 


nounce all title to Sardinia, which he might 
rightfully recover by force of arms, as well as 


Sicily, after the infraction of the neutrality of 


Italy. And in regard the preſent king of .- 
cily would by this means be ſecured in a perma- 


nent ſovereignty over Sardiuia, and his other 
2-4 | << territo- 
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territories, by a guarranty of all the contract- 
ing powers. It was therefore ſtipulated, 
That the king of Sicily ſheuld reſtore to the 
Emperor the kingdom of Sicily, in exchange 
for Sardinia; whereupon the Emperor was to 
confirm to that prince all the ceſſions made to 
him by the treaty ſigned at Turin in November 
1703, as well of the part of the dutchy of 
Montferat, which was confirmed by that treaty, 
as of the places, rights, and revenues whereof 


he was poſſeſſed in the ſtate of Milan. The 
Emperor was alſo to acknowledge the right of 


the king of Sardinia and his houſe, to ſucceed 
immediately to the kingdom of Spain and the 
Indies, in caſe of the failure of the preſent king 
and his poſterity, in the manner ſettled by the 
renunciations of the catholick king, the duke 
of BERRY and the duke of OxLEANS, in 
the treaties of Utrecht, under the limitations a- 
bove-recited, v7s. That in caſe of ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſſion, none of his dominions in Italy ſhould 
be annexed to the crown of Spain, but to de- 
volve on a collateral branch of his family, who 


: were to ſucceed in their order one after another. 


And moreover both parties were to give mutual 
guarrantees for all the dominions they were be- 
fore poſſeſſed of in Italy, or were to accrue to 
either by virtue of this treaty. 


THE Emperor without much delay came into 


this plan; but the courts of Great Britain and 
France finding, after the many friendly offers they 
had made to the king of Spain, that it would be 
impoſſible to reconcile him to thoſe pacifick mea- 
ſures, while he was actuated by ſuch bad councils, 
thought it therefore neceſſary to form an alliance 


with the Emperor and the States General, in con- 


ſequence of which they might oblige the kings of 
Spain and Sicily, to acquieſce in the above-men- 


2 tioned 


an 
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ioned terms. The articles of this alliance were 
immediately ſubjoined to the preceeding treaties, 
* Whereby the aforementioned powers engaged 
for themſelves, their heirs, and ſucceſſors, that 
* they would preſerve the dominions and ſubjects 
* of each other, maintain peace, and promote 
their mutual intereſts as their own, to prevent 
* and repel all damages and injuries whatſoever. 
“The treaties of Utrecht and Baden were con- 
* firmed by this alliance, and to remain in their 
* full force, excepting thoſe articles from which 
© it had been judged for the publick good to de- 
part. The treaty of alliance made at Weſtmin- 
* fter between the Emperor and the king of Great 
* Britain, was likewiſe confirmed by this treaty ; 
* as alſo the tripple alliance made the pre- 
© ceeding year between the king of Great Bri- 
* tain, the moſt chriſtian king, and the States 
* General, The four contracting powers obliged 
“ themſelves mutually to guarranty each other 
* in the poſſeſſion of their dominions and rights: 
* Viz. The Emperor was hereby engaged to de- 
© fend the ſucceſſion to the crowns of France and 
© Ereat Britain, according to the ſaid treaties of 
* Utrecht, as alſo the dominions and poſſeſſions of 
© the States General. In like manner theſe three 
* powers, as they were mutually to be engaged for 
* one another, ſo they were alſo to guarranty 
* the Emperor, as well with reſpect to the do- 
“ minions which were already in his poſſeſſion, as 
* thoſe which ſhould be yielded to him by virtue 
* of the preſent treaties with the kings of Spain 
* and Sicily, and the ſame aſſiſtance was to be 
* granted, and the like efforts to be made in the 
ce defence of each other, as had been ſtipulated 
ce by the tripple alliance. ä 


T uIõs treaty was ſtiled the quadruple alliance, 


and ſigned at London the 22d of July, O. S. by the 
| Emperor's 
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Emperor's plenipotentiaries,by the regency of Cree 
Britain, (the king being then in Germany) and by 
the abbot DuBors for France, who being ſenſible 


that a general peace would be much for the intereſt 


of France, was in conjunction with the earl SAN. 
HOPE, very active to bring it to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion; and therefore they annexed to this alli- 
ance ſeveral ſecret and ſeparate articles, which 
were ſigned the fame day, to oblige the kings of 
Spain and Sicily to acquieſce to the above-recited 
terms of accommodation. By thefe it was ſtipu- 
tated, © That in regard the king of Spain, and 
© the king of $7c//y, whom the allies from this 
c time ſtiled king of Sardinia, had not as yet 
© conſented to the ſaid conditions, the contract- 
© ing powers ſhould allow them the ſpace of three 
* months, to be computed from the day of ſign- 
© ing the preſent treaty ; judging that interval of 
© time ſufficient for them duly to weigh the ſaid 
conditions. But, if contrary to all expectati- 
* on of the parties above contracting, and the 
© wifhes of all Europe, the king of Spain and 
© king of Sardinia, ſhould, after the time elapſed, 
ce decline to accept the faid conditions of pacif- 
cation between them and the Emperor, but 
continue to prefer their own private opinions to 
© the publick tranquillity, ſince it was not rea- 
c ſonable that the tranquillity of Europe ſhould 
© depend on their refuſal or private deſigns, the 
* ſaid powers promiſed to join their forces with 
«© thoſe of the Emperor, in order to compel them 
< to the acceptance and execution of the foreſaid 
conditions; and if the fuccours ſtipulated in 
<< this treaty ſhould not be ſufficient, they were, 
according to the ſaid treaty, to furniſh more 
ce ample ſuccours immediately, to join thoſe ot 
c the Emperor, until his Imperial majeſty ſhould 
reduce the kingdom of Sicily, and his King- 
* doms and provinces in Jtaly, ſhould enjoy 1 

| ce perfect 
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« perfect tranquillity : And it was agreed further, 
„“ — in 5 king of Spain, and the king of 
a Sicily, or either of them, ſhould upon the ac- 
“ count of "theſe ſuccours, declare war againſt 
« any one of the ſaid contractors, either by at- 
* tacking them in their dominions, or by violent- 
« ly detaining their ſubjects ſhips or merchandize 
* or other goods, in that caſe the other contract- 
* ing powers were immediately to declare war 


(44 


d againit the ſaid two kings, or either of them, 
who ſhould thus wage war againft any one of 
d the ſaid contracting powers, who were not to 
lay down their arms until the Emperor ſhould 
et (be poſſeſſed of Sicily, and juſt ſatisfaction given 
+ to fach of the three contracting powers as 
e “ ſhould be thus invaded, of ſuffer damage, by 
. reafon of the preſent treaty. As foon as one 
if of the above-mentioned kings ſhould conſent to 
d the conditions of peace with the Emperor, that 
j. prince was alſo bound by theſe ſecret articles, 
eto join with the four contracting powers, to 
d compel him who ſhould refuſe the ſaid conditi- 
1 ons, and ſhould furniſh his quota of ſuccours 
„in ſuch proportion as the other contracting pow- 
ters ſhould judge equitable. And if the catho- 
o MW lick king, out of a regard to the publick good, 
a. ſhould agree in the exchange of S7cily and Sar- 
d 4inia, and to the conditions of peace to be 
- made with the Emperor as above; and on the 
h © other hand, if the king of Sardinia ſhould re- 
m ject ſuch an exchange, in that caſe the king of 
4 Spain ſhould reſtore Sardinia to the Emperor, 


n who ſhould put it into the cuſtody of the king 
of Great Britain, and the lords the States Gene- 
5 ral, till Sicily ſnould be reduced, and the king 


of of Sardinia ſhould accept of it as an equivalent 
4 “for Sicily; which being done, he ſhould be ad- 
( mitted into the poſſeſſion thereof by the king of 
„ N< Great Britain, and the _ General, Bur if 
ct | l | << rhe 
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the Emperor ſhould not be able to conquer Si. 

© cily, and reduce it under his power; in that 
© caſe the ſaid two powers were to reſtore to him 
© the kingdom of Sardinia; and in the mean 
© time the Emperor was to receive ſuch part «f 
© the revenues of the ſaid kingdom, as ſhould 
© exceed the charge of keeping of it. But if the 
* king of Sardinia ſhould conſent to the ſaid ex. 
* change, and the king of Spain refuſe ; in that 
* caſe the Emperor, being aided as above-menti- 
© oned, ſhould attack Sardinia, promiſing on 
his part not to lay down his arms until he 
© ſhould be poſſeſſed of that whole kingdom, 
© which he ſhould immediately give up to the 
„king of Sardinia. But if both theſe princes 
ſhould oppoſe the exchange of Sicily and Sar. 
ainia, the Emperor, being aided by the allies, 
was in the firſt place to attack Sicily, and ha- 
ving reduced it, ſhould turn his arms againſt 
Sardinia ; and having reduced that kingdom al- 
ſo, he was to commit the cuſtody thereof to 
the king of Creat Britain and the States Gene. 
ral, till the king of Sardinia ſhould have ſign- 
ed the conditions made with him, and conſent 
to accept the kingdom of Sardinia, as an equi- 
valent for Sicily. If the four contracting pow- 
ers ſhould be compelled to proceed againſt both 
or either of the ſaid kings by open force, it 
was in that caſe expreſly covenanted, that what- 
ſoever progreſs his arms might make againſt the 
ſaid two kings, he ſhould however be content, 
and acquieſce in the advantages that ſhould by 
murual conſent be allotted him ; power being 
nevertheleſs reſerved to the Emperor of reco- 
vering his right to that part of the dutchy of 
Milan which was then in the poſſeſſion of the 
“ king of Sardinia, either by war or a treaty of 
< peace ſubſequent thereupon ; power being = 
| : | “ wile 


cc 
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wiſe reſerved to the other three allies to agree 
in appointing ſome other prince, in whoſe fa- 
vour the Emperor might diſpoſe of that part of 
the dutchy of Montferrat, which was then poſ- 
ſeſſed by the king of Sardinia, in excluſion of 
the ſaid king; as alſo to what other princes he 
might, with the conſent of the empire,- grant 
the letters of expectative, containing the even- 
tual inveſtiture of the ſtates poſſeſſed by the 
* grand duke of Tuscany, and by the duke 
* of PAR MA and PLACENTIA, in excluſion 
* of the ſons of the preſent queen of Spain. 
This declaration being added, © That in no time, 
* or caſe whatſoever, neither the preſent Empe- 
* ror, nor any prince of the houſe of Auſtria, 
who ſhould poſſeſs the kingdoms and dominions 
in Italy, allotted by this treaty, might aſſert, or 
gain to himſelf the ſaid dutchies of Tuſcany 
and Parma. But if the Emperor ſhould, after 
all, be unable to poſſeſs himſelf of the king- 
dom of Sicily, the contracting powers agreed, 
that the Emperor ſhould in that caſe be altoge- 
ther free and diſcharged from every obligation 
entered into by this treaty, of agreeing to a 
peace with the kings of Spain and Sardinia, 
on the conditions above-mentioned, all the o- 
h © ther articles nevertheleſs to remain in full force. 
t © Bur as the ſecurity and tranquillity of Europe 
was the end and ſcope of the renunciations to 
ede made by the Emperor and the catholick king, 
„ © for themſelves and their deſcendants, of all 
/ WW © pretenſions to the kingdom of Spain and the 


“Indies on the one part, and on the kingdoms 
cc 


and provinces of Italy, and the Auſtrian Ne- 

f © 7heriands on the other part; yet if the king of 

: W © $pain ſhould refuſe to accept the foreſaid con- 

BH © ditions, the Emperor was nevertheleſs to cauſe 

© the inſtruments of his renunciation to be diſ- 
1 s patched, 
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* patched, the publication whereof was hoy. 
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ec for their reciprocal defence, and that jointly 


ever to be deferr'd till the day appointed for 
ſigning the peace with the catholick king. And 
if that prince ſhould perſiſt in reject ing the aid 
peace, the Emperor was nevertheleſs engaged 
to deliver to the king of Great Britain, at the 
time of exchanging the ratifications, a ſolemn 


act of the ſaid renounciations, which his Britan. 


nick majeſty, purſuant to the common agree- 
ment of the contracting powers, promiſed not 
to exhibit to the moſt chriſtian — before the 
Emperor ſhould come into the poſſeſſion of 5; 
cily ; but that being obtained, the exhibition, 
as well as the publication of the ſaid act, was 
to be performed upon the firſt demand of the 
moſt chriſtian king ; which renunciations were 
to take place whether the catholick king ſhould 
ſign the peace with the Emperor or not, by 
reaſon that in this laſt caſe the guarranty of the 
contracting powers was to have been ſubſtituted 
to the Emperor, in lieu of that ſecurity which 
otherwiſe the renunciations of the catholick 
king would have given to his imperial majeſty 


for Sicily, the other ſtates of Italy, and the 


provinces of the Netherlands. But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe conditions, the Emperor was 


engaged not to attempt or enterprize any thing 


againſt the king of Spain or the king of Sardi- 
uia, or in general againſt the neutrality of Ita- 
45% during the ſaid {pace of three months, al- 
lowed them for accepting the conditions of 


peace; but if within that ſpace theſe two 
Princes, or either of them, ſhould attack any 


of the Emperor's provinces ; in that caſe the 
other contracting powers were obliged inſtant- 
ly to furniſh- the Emperor the ſuccours which 
they had mutually agreed to lend one another 


« and 


anc 
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and ſeparately, without waiting the expiration 
© of the two months allotted for employing of 
© friendly offices. And if theſe ſuccours ſhould 
© not be ſufficient, the ſaid powers were immedi- 
© ately to agree to ſend more powerful aſſiſtance 
© to his imperial majeſty. 


BesInes theſe, there were alſo four other ſepa- 
rate articles, two of which related to the States 
zeneral, and the other two to the Emperor and 
the moſt chriſtian king. The contracting powers 
were reſolved not to leave their work unfiniſhed; 
whatever obſtructions it ſhould meet with: They 
had communicated theſe treaties of peace and al- 
liance to the States General ; and it was alſo de- 
termined, to acquaint them with the ſecret arti- 
cles, which contained the method they had fallen 
upon to have thoſe conventions ſpeedily anſwer 
the end for which they were deſigned. The States 
had not as yet come to any reſolution in this affair, 
tho the other powers had inſerted them by name 
in all the treaties ; for as that republick had upon 
„al occaſions ſhewn their hearty inclinations for re- 
oring and eſtabliſhing the publick tranquillity, ſo 
there was no room to doubt of their concurrence 
as ſoon as it was - poſſible for them to do it. But 
if contrary to the hopes and wiſhes of the contratẽt- 
> Ming parties, the States General ſhould not have come 
into this treaty; that it might not thereby loſe 
| its weight, “it was expreſly covenanted and a- 
„ greed, by the firſt ſeparate article, that the ſaid 
treaty ſhould nevertheleſs have its effect with 
the other three contracting powers. And that 
(the States might have no reaſon to find fault 
with the expence of paying their proportion to 
b . the Swiſs Cantons, for maintaining the garri- 
ſons of Legloru, Porto Fbraro, Parma, and 

% Placentia; 


2 
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& Placentia ; and on the other hand, that the tim 
king of Spain might not think himſelf toy one 
much neglected in an affair wherein he was ſo for 
nearly concerned; but to induce him the mor: that 
readily to acquieſce to the terms of the abo fo g 
recited treaties, it was therefore ſtipulated i the 
ce the ſecond ſeparate article, That if the Strata the 
© General ſhould decline the ſaid guard of th hur 
© above-mentioned places in Italy, in that caſ the 
© the catholick king might take upon him tb thre 
ce ſhare of the States General, notwithſtanding WM gua 
* what was already ſtipulated to the contrary. "IM ver) 
The other two were only matter of form, Thu kin! 
« the Emperor ſhould not acknowledge the title ¶ and 
given in the preſent treaties to the catholick kin; 


or 
A 


5 
cc 
o 
cc 


A 


N 


* 


& king, and the king of Sardinia, but upon their the 
acceptance of the terms contained in the aid i S 
< treaties : And that the moſt chriſtian king, Aga. 
& 


allowing to the Emperor the titles of duke of bett 
< BuxcvuNDy and catholick majeſty, did not I that 
& however mean this in prejudice to himſelf . and 
© any other, or that he in the leaſt gave any right WW prir 
ce thereby to his imperial majeſty. to d 
| mea 

Bu r the Spaniards having in the mean while I the 
made very great and expenſive preparations, they, iſ bot 
no doubt, flattered themſelves of doing ſomething iſ ©2 C 
that might be the means of diffolving this union, the 


A 


or at leaſt procure them terms that would be more in i 


to their liking than thoſe provided for them by the fron 


quadruple alliance. Their deſign was this ſum- © Yar 


mer to have attacked Naples; but it being no ealy MW war 
matter to reduce that kingdom, without being reſt 
poſſeſſed of Sicily, or, at leaſt, without the al- he 
filtance of that iſland, the king of Spain - there- the 
fore uſed all poſſible means to bring the king ente 
of Sicily into an alliance with him. I hat prince Ma 
kept the king of Spain in ſuſpence, until ſuch vit 
time 


/ 
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time as he had intelligence that the above-menti- 
oned negociations were agreed to by the Emperor ; 
for till then he was afraid to do any thing directly 


that might diſoblige the king of Spain, who had 


ſo great an armament in readineſs, as he was on 
the other hand no leſs ſollicitous to keep fair with 
the Emperor, in whoſe power it was equally to 
hurt him. But after the Emperor had accepted of 
the terms ſtipulated by this alliance, and that the 


three greateſt powers in Europe were thus become 


guarrantees for one another, he could not but be 
very ſenſible, as all the world was beſides, that the 


| king of Spain's projects would come to nothing; 


and therefore he propoſed ſuch high terms to the 


king of Spain, that if he had accepted of them, 


the whole burden of the war muſt have lain upon 
Sain; and the king of Sicily, though no doubt 
againſt his inclinations, judged it would be far 
better to accept Sardinia ſo well guarrantied, 
than loſe both, by endeavouring to keep Sicily; 
and therefore as the court of Spain found this 
prince grow cold to their propoſals, they reſolved 
to direct their main force againſt Sicily. In the 
mean while the marquis pe BERETTI LaNnDI, 
their miniſter at the Hague, took no ſmall pains, 
both in written memorials, and by word of mouth, 
to diſſwade the States General from entring into 
the alliance, pretending it was neither juſt, nor 
in itſelf practicable: That it would be ſo far 
from eſtabliſhing a ſolid peace, that on the con- 
trary it would be the means of exciting greater 
wars, and render another guarranty neceſſary, to 
reſtrain the power of the houſe of Alſtria, which 
he alledged would be rendered too formidable 
thereby. He endeavoured to juſtify his maſter's 
enterprize upon Sardinia; and ſaid, his catholick 
majeſty could not with honour, or ſafety, part 


with it again, but was as willing as any other to 
come 


a 
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come into. pacifick meaſures, upon condition of 
having this iſland ſecured to him, and a better ſe- 
curity for the Italian princes. He boaſted very 
much of the friendſhip his catholick majeſty had 
already ſhewn toward their republick in their com- 
merce, and endeavoured to ſooth them with great 
_ promiſes, what his maſter would do further to ad- 
vance their intereſt every way; and uſed many 
arguments to perſwade the Dutch that they were 
not concerned in the guarranty of Italy; that 
their guarranty expired on the evacuation of Ca- 
talonia and Majorca: And to inſpire them with 
the greater diſlike to the quadruple alliance, he 
| repreſented it as a very great diſrepect towards 
their ſtate, that the courts of Great Britain and 
France ſhould concert an affair of ſo great impor- 
tance, without acquainting them with it, until it 
was propoſed to them for their acceptance. Be- 
ſides theſe inſtances, the ſaid miniſter alſo com- 
municated to them a letter from cardinal AL B E- 
KO NI, dated the 13th of Juue, which was very 
much to the ſame purpoſe with the repreſentations 
himſelf had made to them, only that it carried an 
air of great preſumption, as if the king of Spain 
had been able to make his party good againſt all 
oppoſition, having alſo let drop ſome threatning 
inſinuations to awe the Dutch. But the States 
General minded. very little the boaſting of the 
king of Spaiu's miniſters ; and the only thing that 
kept them backward from coming into the qua- 
druple alliance, was the different ſentiments that 
aroſe among themſelves, concerning the Emperor; 
ſome of the provinces being ſtill diffatisfied at the 
endeavours made to evade Ia points in the ex- 
ecution of the barrier treaty, as others were 
no leſs forward to join with him and the other al- 
lies, to ſuppreſs a war in its beginning, which 
they were ſenſible would otherwiſe involve their 

. republic 
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republick, however careful they might be to avoid 
it. The States General were alſo careful not to do 


any thing that might injure their trade, but were 
willing to put off coming into this treaty until the 
influence of the other powers ſhould bring the 
court of Spain to more moderate ſentiments, which 
they doubted not would happen in a ſhort time, 
| whereby they might prevent a great many dama- 
ges, which otherwiſe the merchants might lter, by 
a more haſty compliance. For beſides the proviſion 
that was already made againſt the court of Spain, by 
the preſent treaty, a peace was alſo concluded at Pa- 

ſarowitz, and ſigned the 21ſt of Fuly, whereby was 
| yielded to the Emperor all the places his forces had 
| taken from the Turks. This was done by the media- 


tion of the king of Great Britain and the States Ge- 
neral, and it was, no doubt, a powerful motive to 
bring the Turks the ſooner to terms, that they 


knew the negociations then on foot in Europe 


would ſoon diſable the king of Spain from making 


a diverſion of the Emperor's forces, which was 


the chief thing the Turks had depended on, as 
their powerful efforts had, on the cther hand, gi- 
ven the moſt encouragement to the Sparzards. 


Now as all things began to look very croſs to 
the deſigns of Spain, and their diſappointments 
being in a great meaſure attributed to the ſhare 


| which the court of Great .Britain had taken in the 


publick tranſactions; the court of Spain therefore 
reſolved, by all poſſible means, to give that nation 
uneaſineſs, by laying new impoſts on the Brzti/h 
manufactures, by prohibiting ſeveral ſorts of goods ; 
and a ſchedule was alſo denied to the annual ſhips 
of the ſouth- ſea company, without giving any 
other reaſon, than that it did not ſuit with his ca- 
tholick majeſty's conveniency ; and many out=- 
rages were alſo committed againſt the Bit ſub- 
K 2 jects 


. oF Tur” 
jects in the Spaniſp territories : But this was fo 
far from doing the court of Spain any ſervice, that 
it brought them under greater hardſhips and re- 
ſtraints, for the king of Ereat Britain had, upon 
intelligence thereof, ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of 
ſhips into the Mediterranean, under the command 
of fir Gx o RGE ByNs, not only to protect the 
trade of his ſubjects, but to render his inſtances 
more effectual, as alſo to preſerve the Emperor's 
dominions from any further hoſtilities. And in- 
deed there was ſome things that might have awed 
the Spaniards into a compliance with the demands 
of the king of Great Britain, had they not been 
arrived to a very great degree of infatuation, par- 
ticularly, the circumſtances that attended the e- 
quipment of this ſquadron ; for though it was fo 
late in the year, that an eſtimate of the expence 
could not be made ready to lay before the houſe 
of commons, and though the nation was already 
at the expence of another great ſquadron in the 
Baltick, yet ſuch was the confidence of the Britiſh 
parliament in the king, that when he acquainted 
them that he intended to employ a naval force 
when it ſhould be neceſſary, to add weight to his 
endeavours to ſupport the views of his treaties, 
and to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe, they una- 
nimouſly reſolved to return thanks for his unwea- 
ried endeavours to promote the welfare of his king- 
doms, and to preſerve the tranquillity of Europe, 
and to aſſure his majeſty, that they would make 
ood ſuch exceedings of men for the ſea ſervice, 
as he ſhould find neceſlary, to obtain thoſe deſira- 
ble ends. EY 


Bo r although this ſquadron was ſent with all 
poſſible expedition into the Mediterramean, yet 
the king of Great Britain was ſo far from making 


uſe of this armament to any other purpoſe, than 
: to 
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to that for which it was given, and was ſo unwil- 


ling to reſent the late ill uſage of Spain, in ſuch 
manner as might have been expected, that he or- 


| dered a memorial to be publiſhed by earl S T AN- 
| HOPE, containing the reaſons of his entering in- 


to the alliance with the empire and France, and of 
his ſending the above-mentioned ſquadron. This 


| memorial contained a ſhort ſummary of his ma- 
| jeſty's conduct towards the king of Spain, the 


great pains had been. taken not only with that 


prince, but his miniſters, to render them flexible 
to that which was truly for the intereſt of Spain 
and all Europe; the arguments and ſollicitations 


had been made uſe of with the Emperor, to give 
up Sardinia, and the totality of Tuſcauy; the me- 
thods had been taken to bring the Emperor to ac- 
knowledge the king of Spain in that quality, by 
giving up Sicily to that prince in exchange for 


| Sardinia; it was alſo repreſented that the 
| allies had by this means obtained a ſettlement 


for a prince of Spain in Italy, which was for the 
advantage of Italy itſelf, by dividing the Empe- 
ror's territories, and ſettling the bound:ries of each 
prince, at a time when Italy could not receive 
ſuccours from powers that were in circumſtances 
to engage in war, but might have fallen a ſacrifice 
to the Emperor, after his victories over the Turks. 
And it was alledged, conſidering the reaſonable 
diſtruſts which the king of Sicily had given to all 
the powers of Europe, but particularly to the king 
of Spain, by the importunate demand of an arch 


| dutcheſs, for the prince of Piedmont; that nothing 


could be done more for the intereſt of his catho- 
lick majeſty than to fix his ſituation by common 
conſent ; and likewiſe to make ſuch a diſpoſition 
of the territories of Parma and Tuſcauy, as the 
princes themſelves, following their own and their 
people's inclinations, would have made ſuch as 


ſecured their repoſe, and that of thcir ſubjects, 
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during their life, and would be the moſt likely to 
-prevent the troubles which might have happened 
after their death, upon account of their ſucceſſ- 
ons, ſhould they not be fixed by a convention 
made by the Emperor, who claimed a right to dif- 
poſe of them ; and as to the ſquadron ſent into 
the Mediterranean, it was repreſented, that the 
king of GCreat Britain, his miniſters, and the 
whole Engliſh nation, preferred peace to all othet 
conſiderations, and with peace always preferred 
the friendſhip of the catholick king to that of all 
other powers ; that it was upon this maxim that 
the king of Great Britain determined to ſend an 
armament thither, which ſhould have no order; 
more preciſe, than to maintain all the intereſts of 
his catholick majeſty, which ſhould not be con- 
trary to the execution of the treaty, though it 
was indiſpenſably alſo to maintain the tranquillity 
of Italy, and perform the engagements of Exus. 
Jad with regard to the Emperor, if unfortunate- 
ly his territories there ſhould be attacked, and that 
there ſhould be a deſign to renew the war, pro- 
poſed to be extinguiſhed by that treaty. That for 
the reſt, the king of Great Britain, would ſpare 
no pains or endeavours to give his catholick ma- 
jeſty, upon this, and all other occaſions, un- 
queſtionable proofs of the part he took in his glo- 
ry and advantage, whereunto he was equally ex- 
cited by inclination, by gratitude, and by inte- 
reſt ; and that the ſame diſpoſition had ſo far the 
aſcendant over all the Brisas miniſters, that if 
any partiality, in prejudice of thoſe ſentiments, 
were attributed to them, his catholick majeſty had 
certainly been abuſed, and the marquis EM o N- 
TELEONE, the Spaniſh miniſter, had not done 
them juſtice, if he had not born them witneſs to 
cardinal ALBER ON 1, that they had never waver- 
ed in thoſe thoughts. 

242 re Tur 
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Tre cardinal was here mentioned by earl 


| STANHOPE, becauſe he had the ſole direction 
| of all things ingly in himſelf ; and had he been 
able to put any 

doubt, have come off with a great deal of ho- 
nour; in regard the king of Great Britain deſi- 


ounds to his views, he might, no 


red nothing more ardently than to bring the king 


of Spain into ſentiments of peace, that no hoſti- 


lities might be committed againſt him on the 


| part of England. And in the ſame memorial, aſ- 
| ſurances were given, that ſuch a reſolution would 
be attended with all the cares, all the offices, and 


all the efforts which England could make for the 


| intereſts of his catholick majeſty, and that it 
| would cement the union between the two nations, 


by all the ties that ſhould render their intereſts in- 


ſeparable. | 


THIS memorial was preſented to the marquis 
of MoNTELEONE, after a long conference be- 
tween earl STANHOPE and him; and colonel 
STANHOPE, envoy at the court of Spain, had 
been no leſs follicitous for above five months, to 
diſpoſe that court to accept of the propoſals made 


on the part of Great Britain; but all being to no 


purpoſe, and the cardinal carrying it with a very 
high hand, the king of Creat Britain reſolved to 
ſend earl STANHoPE, not doubting but a mini- 
ſter of ſo high a rank would meet with a more fa- 
vourable acceſs with the king of Spain. The earl 
preſſed the affair of the alliance with great earneſt- 
neſs, and propoſed a ceſſation of hoſtilities againſt 
Sicily, which were now actually begun, until all 
things could be brought to an accommodation 
aſſuring that court of the unavoidable hazards the 
Spaniſh nation would incur, by virtue of the ſaid 
treaties, the chief articles of which he alſo pre- 
ſented to k. PriLiy ; and when Sir GEORGE BY NS 
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arrived on the coaſt of Spain, he likewiſe, in pur- 
ſuance of his inſtructions, wrote a letter to his 
catholick majeſty, deſiring him to accept of his 
maſter's mediation, and to deſiſt from the ſaid ho- 
ſtilities, offering him his ſervice either to withdraw 
his troops, or even to aſſiſt him, in caſe the Em- 
peror ſhould not conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
which the admiral propoſed, while an accomm 
dation ſhould be negociated. on 


Bu r the court of Spain rejected all theſe pro- 
poſals, made both by the earl STA NHoPE and 
the £7iti/h admiral ; for their fleet having ſet fail 
on the 17th of Zune from Barcelona, with their 

tranſports, had by this time arrived on the coaſt 
of Sicily; and the marquis px Lene, who was 

commander in chief in this expedition, as well as of 

that againſt Sardinia the preceeding year, had made 

himſelf maſter of Palermo, the capital of S:c:1y, 
and the people in all other parts of that kingdom 

were ſo ready to revolt, that count Ma ss EI, the 

viceroy, was ſcarce ſafe in any place of the iſland, 

the inhabitants being ready to kill and deſtroy all 

the Suwoyards and Piodmonteze they could meet 

with, whereby the Spa;zzards were become maſters 

of a great part of the iſland. But while they 

were about to take Meſſina, and that their whole 

fleet was aſſembled before it in the Faro, the 

channel between it and Naples, fir GEORGE 

ByNGs came to an anchor at Naples, where he 

was received by the German viceroy with marks of 

the greateſt eſteem and diſtinction. The viceroy 

had by this time received orders from the Empe- 
ror to give the king of S7ci/y what aſſiſtance he 
was able ; and in order thereunto he cauſed two 
thouſand men to be imbarked under the command 
of general WETZEL, to reinforce the garriſon of 
the citadel of Mæſſiua; and that the tranſports 
* WH; Sight 
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ight go ſafe, the Britiſh admiral unmoor'd, de- 


ſigning that night to go to ſea and ſecure the paſ- 


ſage of the ſaid tranſports. On the 2gth of July, 
xt night, he came off the point of Meſſina, and 
ſent captain SAUNDERS on ſhore with a letter 
to the marquis DE LEDE; who, in the confe- 
rence he had with that captain, and likewiſe in a 
letter which he ſent to ſir & EORGE ByNe, in 
anſwer, to his, declared, That he had no power 
« to treat, and would therefore purſue his orders, 
« which were to ſeize on Sicily. The Spaniſh 
feet having advice the ſame morning of the ap- 


proach of the Ergii/ſh, had weighed in ſome con- 


fuſion from Meſſina, and ſtood through the Faro, 
and as fir GEORGE ByNG was the next day 
ſtanding in towards Meſſina, he received advice 
from the Calabrian ſhore, that they were in ſight 
of Reggio; whereupon he reſolved to follow them. 
The Britiſh ſquadron conſiſted of twenty-one ſhips, 
molt of them carrying ſixty or ſeventy guns; and 
the Spaniſh of twenty-ſix men of war, and ſome 
pallies, but few of them ſo large as the Eugliſh; 

aving monſieur Gzx1M ao vice-admiral, C a s- 
TAGNETTA, and four rear-admirals to com- 
mand them. Sir EEORGE By NG ſent four of 
the beſt ſailors to make what haſte they could to 
place themſelves by the headmoſt of the Spaui- 
ards, ordering the ſhip that could get neareſt to 
them, to carry the lights uſually worn by the ad- 
miral, that he might not loſe ſight of them in the 
night. The Spaniards finding next morning that 
the Briti/h ſquadron was got pretty near them, 
gave orders for the gallies and ſmaller ſhips to ſe- 
parate from the admiral and larger ſhips, who 
ſtood in for the ſhore; in the mean while the four 
headmoſt ſhips of the Britiſh ſquadron came up 
with their main fleet. 'The Spaniards began, by 


firing their ſtern chaſe at them; but the other ha- 
| ving 
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ving orders not to fire unleſs the Spaniſb ſhips re. 
peated their firing, made no return at firſt ; but 
the Spaniards firing again, the Engliſh attacked 
them, and gave them an entire overthrow, and 


took from them twelve of their beſt ſhips, among 
whom was Fr. Philip the Royal, the admiral; 


ſhip of ſeventy-four guns, which ſtruck to the 
Superbe; another of ſeventy guns, and four of {ix- 
ty. The Engliſh alſo took one bomb-veſſel, one 
ſhip laden with arms, and three laden with provi. 
fions. Beſides theſe, three ſhips of the line of 
battle, two fire-ſhips, two bomb-veſſels, and one 
ſattee were likewiſe burnt. 'The next day another 
ſhip of the line of battle was alſo taken, and the 
reſt narrowly made their eſcape along the Italian 
ſhore towards Sardinia. Sir Gu RGE By NG 
having appointed Syracn/a for the place of ren. 
dezvous, arrived there on the 8th of Auguſt fol- 
lowing, where he was joined by the reſt of the 
fleet ; he there repaired the little damage that was 
done to the E7g/ifh ſhips, and put thoſe which 
were taken from the Spaniards in a condition to 
proceed to Port Mahon; on the 12th he left S$yr- 
cuſa, and failed to the weſtward, having ſent out 
detachments to cruize round the iſland of Sicih,, 
to prevent the Spaniſh forces from having any fur- 
ther ſuccours from their fleet; and by his abode in 
the Mediterranean, he kept the Spaniards under 
the greateſt awe imaginable, which was all the 
Spaniards got by their haughtineſs. 


HOW I VIER, the Spaniards were by no means 
wanting to improve this proceeding of the court 
of Great Britain to their diſadvantage: for though 
the Spaniards had impoſed very much on the Br:- 

57% ſubjects in their commerce, and though co- 
lone STannopr, during his five months reſidence 
at that court, had preſented no leſs than twenty- 


five 
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five memorials, complaining of theſe hardſhips withj- 
out any effect; yet upon the arrival of fir GE 
ByNG in the Mediterranean, the court of Spain 
judging it might be hazardous not to give ſome 


ſatisfaction in this point, iſſued forth ſeveral or- 


ders in the king's name, commanding juſtice to be 
done to the Britiſh merchants ; and though theſe 
were not put in execution, nevertheleſs, the 
Spaniſh miniſters both in England and Hollaud 
having repreſented this attack of their fleet as a 
violation of the peace on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, made uſe of the king of Spain's orders to 
vindicate their own proceedings, and at the ſame 
time to caſt the greater odium on this enterprize 
of the Britiſh ſquadron. The deſigns of that court 
were now wholly to incenſe the people of Eng- 
land againſt the king and his miniſtry ; they were 
ſenſible nothing would give greater uneaſineſs than 
a precipitant war with Spain, and that nothing 
would look more ungrateful after king GEORGE 
had obtained ſuch advantageous treaties for the 
commerce of his ſubjects, than an hoſtiliry com- 
mitted againſt their fleet without a declaration of 
war; and therefore the marquis of MoNTEL x- 
o N E endeavoured to vindicate the intentions and 
deſigns of the king of Spain, © That he had al- 
ways a very great regard for the intereſts of 
© Great Britain, and preferred its friendſhip to 
* all other nations, which, he ſaid, was manifeſt 
* from the vaſt advantages he had granted to the 
* Britiſh ſubjects, - and that he could not chooſe 
© but be very much ſurprized at this act of hoſti- 
© lity, ſince they underſtood that the Emgli/h 
fleet would proceed no further than as a guar- 
« rantee to defend the dominions of the Emperor, 
< incaſe they were invaded. That the King his 
« maſter had informed him, that notwithſtanding 

* admiral 
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© admiral By N 6's declaration, and the intimati. 
on that had been given him by the articles late. Nurt 
© ly ſigned ; that although the ſaid declaration rs 
© and articles rather denoted an obvious deſign of Net 
© making war than of maintaining a perfect un. 
© derſtanding between the two nations, and un- 
© dertaking an impartial mediation, yet his ca- 
© tholick majeſty had reſolved not to make the 
*< leaſt change in any thing relating to trade, but 
< that the Engliſh effects arrived lately at Cadiz 
ce in the fleet of Mexico, ſhould be delivered az 
© before, to thoſe to whom they belonged ; and, 
© that it was his majeſty's will and inten- 
| © tion, that the treaty of peace and commerce 
< ſhould be religiouſly obſerved, and that the 
& Emegliſy ſhould continue to enjoy all the advan- 
© tages and grants that were given to them here- 
© tofore, and that this laſt and ſo ſingular an in- 
© ſtance of his catholick majeſty's juſtice and mo- 
cc deration, ought not to have been prevented by 
ce this event, of which he muſt have received the 
ce news a few days after he had given ſo evident 4 
« mark of his favourable diſpoſition towards the 
« Engliſh nation. 


Arr the letters ſent to the marquis de Be- 
RETTI LANDI at the Hague, by cardinal AL B E- 
RON I, Were alſo more calculated for England than 
Holland, to incenſe the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain againſt the government, and were written in 
a ſtile wherein the cardinal ſeemed to copy after 
the libelliſts and party-writers of the Britiſh nati- 
on, and ordered to be read to the Exgliſb merchants 
in Holland; though in a letter he ſent to the n 
quis of MoNTELEONE at London, he denied 
flatly, his having any deſign to incenſe the Britiſb 
ſubjects againſt the miniſtry by any of thoſe let- 
ters ; and yet with the ſame breath, he ſaid there 

were 
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jere few who did not know that the maxims and 
particular views of ſome of the Engliſh miniſters 
ere prejudicial and deſtructive of the common 
relfare of Europe; and in another letter, which 
as deſigned as a reply to ſecretary Cxacs, he 
denied all this miniſter had charged upon the Spa- 
niards concerning the impoſitions on the Br:tifb 
raders, and the ſetting up manufactures in Spain. 
He arraigned fir & EORGE ByNCes conduct, as 
having taken the advantage of the Spaniſh fleet 


after he had brought them into a ſtate of ſecurity 


by the offers he made of his mediation, and that 
his inſtructions for maintaining the neutrality of 
[tcly were altogether unjuſt, alledging that neu- 
trality to be long ago revoked and annulled, not 
only by the ſcandalous breaches which the 
Auſtrians made in the ill performed evacuation of 
Catalonia, and other ſubſequent outrages, but al- 
ſo by reaſon that the ſaid guarranty, taken in its 
literal ſenſe, was no longer binding than till the 
peace with France, and that the princes guarran- 
tees ought no otherwiſe to have maintained it than 


by their mutual good offices, and that the mini- 


ſtry of London had only revived it, not by making 
uſe of a friendly mediation, but by open force, 
and the ſcandalous artifice of abuſing the ſecurity 
and confidence of the Spaniards, He paſled his 
maſter's compliments on the king of Great Bri- 
tain, whoſe prudence and moderation, he faid, 
was ſuch, that he knew very well that the ſucceſs 
of arms was unconſtant, and that his catholick ma- 
jefty could not perſwade himſelf that ſo enormous 
an act was executed by order of that prince, and 
the rather, becauſe he thought it incompatible 
with the gratitude of ſovereigns (and eſpecially of 
his Britannick majeſty) to forget ſo eaſily the ſin- 
cere friendſhip, whereof he had received ſo many 
proofs from the king of 5p27z, who did not fail 

| do 
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to thew it during the moſt perilous part of hi 
reign. And the better to inſnare the people, and 
turn them againſt the miniſtry, he alſo gave out 
that the king of Spain could not perſwade himſelf 
that a violence ſo unjuſt, and ſo generally diſap- 
proved, could be fomented by the Britiſh nation, 
becauſe ſhe had always been a faithful friend to her 
_ allies, and grateful to Spain, for the benefits ſhe 
had received from his catholick majeſty. On the 
other hand, that well grounded experience had 
convinced his ſaid majeſty, that this event was on- 
ly the effect of ſome reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirits, 
enemies to peace, to the honour of his Britannick 
majeſty, to the nations quiet and advantage, and 
to the publick good in general, and who were de- 
ſirous to raiſe their private fortunes upon the com- 
mon ruin, at the expence of this fatal event, and 
its unhappy conſequences. And to juſtify the 
king of Spain's proceedings againſt Sicily, the 
cardinal himſelf, and all the other miniſters of 
Spain, by his inſtructions, gave out, that the 
king of Sicily had entered into confederacy witl 
Spain, to attack the imperial dominions in Itah, 
and afterwards had underhand treated with the 
Emperor; and reſolving to break with Spain, had 
made new propoſals, which his catholick majeſty 
could not in honour comply with. 


Bu r though it was eaſy enough to ſee the ar- 
tifice and deſign that was in all thoſe rude and in- 
digeſted remonſtrances of the court of Spain, yet 
the advantages which the Briti/h nation enjoy in 
her trade with that kingdom, rendered them not 
altogether without their influence. The tra- 
ding part of the nation were not a little uneaſy 
upon the account of this rupture; but ma— 
ny of thoſe who had the leaft concern in com. 
merce, and had been at all times the moſt —_ 

— eren 
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ſerent about the trade of the nation, took up that 
topick with great warmth, and exclaimed very 
much againſt this proceeding of the court, as raſh 
and preſumptive, and what might lead the nation. 
into an expenſive war, which would be the more 
atal upon the account of the trade with Spain. 
Thoſe who were the moſt diſaffected, took a great 
deal of pains to magnify the power and riches of 
pain, which, they ſaid, were very much increa- 
{ed of late, ſince the Spaniards had applied them- 
ſelves more than uſual to trade ; and though this 
was but an indifferent argument, yet it ſerved well 


ſions of a war with that kingdom, and the rather, 
becauſe the Spaniards had, without being diſcou- 
raged with the loſs of their fleet, gone on with the 
lege of Meſſina, which they took on the 29th of 


be Hiember, and gained alſo a conſiderable victory 
be Joer ſome German forces who had taken poſſeſſion 
of Helazzo, where the Germans had 1600 
he of their men killed and wounded, and about 
h do taken priſoners, among whom was general 


VETEK ANI who commanded them, and thirty- 
i, ſeven officers ; whereas it was reported that the 
d Haniards had only two colonels killed, ſeveral 
ty officers wounded, and between five and fix hun- 
/ WW dered ſoldiers wounded and flain. Beſides all this 
the court of Spain continued reſolute in the exe- 

1. N eution of all their projects; and to ſhew their re- 
n. bentment againſt Great Britain, not only made 
er Leizure of the goods belonging to the Britiſh ſub- 
in ects, by way of reprizal for the loſs of their fleet, 


* but ordered privateers to be fitted out in all their 


a. ports, to do all poſſible damage to the Britiſh 

a1 merchant men, wherever they could fall upon 
them. 3 

na- 
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enough to fill people with the dread and apprehen- 
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TES E things made a great deal of noiſe in 
England, until the parliament met in November, 
when the king in his ſpeech acquainted both 
houſes, That he had concluded ſuch terms and 
conditions of peace and alliance between the 
© greateſt princes of Europe, as would, in all hu- 
© man appearance, induce others to follow their ex. 
« ample,and make any attempts to diſturb the pub. 
& lick tranquillity,not only dangerous, but imprac- 
5 ticable,which he was perſwaded would be ſo much 
the more agreeable to all his good ſubjects, that 
© they bound the contracting powers to ſupport the 
© ſucceſſion in his family, to which ſome were not 
& at all, and others not ſo fully bound by any 
© former treaties. He took notice, that during 
© theſe negociations, a moſt ſtrict regard was had 
ce for the intereſt of Spain, and that better condi- 
* ditions were ſtipulated for that king, than had 
© been inſiſted upon for him at the treaty of C. 
© trecht ; mention was alſo made of the dange- 
ce rous motives that had encouraged the court of 
_ © Spain to break through the publick tranquillity 
_ © and their moſt ſolemn engagements for the ſecu- 
ce rity of his ſubjects commerce, which had oblig- 
© ed him to put a cheque to their progreſs ; and 
& ſince that court had given out orders at all the 
© ports of Spain and the Weſt-Indies to fit out 
ce privateers to take the Britiſh ſhips, notwtthitan- 
& ding the repeated offers of friendſhip made to 
him in the moſt preſſing manner, the king there- 
& fore doubted not but a Briti/h parliament would 
cc enable him to reſent ſuch a treatment, and aſ- 
& ſured them, that the regent of France would 
ce join and concur with him in the moſt vigorous 
ce meaſures to promote the publick tranquillity. 


Uyron the king's withdrawing, copies of the 
tranſlations of the treaties mentioned in his ſpeech, 
were 


* * 
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were laid before both houſes, for the peruſal of 
the members, and a motion was made in each for 
returning thanks to his majeſty, and to repreſent 
the ſenſe they had of his care for reſtoring the 
publick tranquillity, and to expreſs their ſatis- 
faction at the meaſures he had taken in relation to 
Spain, and that they would ſupport him therein. 


| This, however, occaſioned ſome arguments in 


both houſes, becauſe the members had not had 
time to examine the treaties, and the meaſures that 


| had been taken concerning them. Many were 


unacquainted with the obſtinacy of the court of 
Spain, and the little reaſon there was for that un- 
accountable behaviour they had diſcovered of late 
in that court; ſome ſaid, the attacking the Spani- 
ards without a declaration of war, was contrary 
to the law of nations; and not only in it ſelf diſ- 
reputable, but might be of very ill conſequence, 


by drawing the nation into a war with Spain, and 


exciting the jealouſy of other nations: Some were 


alſo of opinion, that although the king had be- 


come guarrantee for the Emperor's dominions, 
yet he had no buſineſs with thoſe of the king of 
Sicily ; and that the engagements he might be 
thought to be under with reſpect to the guarran- 
ty of Italy, was a matter of doubt; and there- 
fore that it had been better not to have attacked 
the Spaniſh fleet, ſince the Spaniards had, after 
the taking of Sardinia, turned their arms from 
the Emperor's territories. There were others, 
who inſiſted to have this motion put off, by re- 
turning thanks for his majeſty's ſpeech, and for 
the great care he had taken in general, not only 
to promote the good of his own kingdom, but 
the tranquillity of all Europe, without taking no- 
tice of the late ſea-fight, leaſt they ſhould impli- 
citly approve a proceeding in the miniſtry (who, 
as privy-counſellots, muſt have adviſed the king) 

| IL. which, 
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which, upon a full examination into it, might be 
found prejudicial to the intereſt of the nation. 
But the miniſtry were not wanting to themſelves 
upon this important occaſion, eſpecially my lord 
STANHOPE, Who gave the lords an account of 
all their proceedings with relation to the affairs 
of Spain, and of his own journey into that King- 
dom; particularly, of an audience he had of the 
king and queen, and of ſeveral conferences with 
cardinal ALBERONI, who pretended to dictate 
to the greateſt powers in Europe, and with great 
inſolence ſet at nought their guarranty. Mr. 
Cx accsalſorehearſed to the houſe of commons 
the heads of what was ſtipulated in the quadruple 
alliance, and the other treaties that were laid be- 
fore them, and the invincible neceſſity they had 
been under to take ſuch meaſures. And colonel 
BLADE N produced a liſt of many Engliſh mer- 
chant ſhips that had bcen taken or detained by the 
Sßpaniards, to the great detriment of the owners. 
And the letters of ſeveral merchants were alſo 
read, complaining of their hardſhips by the new 
impoſts put upon their trade, and likewiſe of di- 
verſe projects on foot, to ſet up ſeveral ſorts of 
manufactures in Spain, to deſtroy the effects of 
the treaties of commerce, which rendered it abſo- 
lutely for the honour and intereſt of Great Bri- 
tain to do every thing that might oblige them to 
fulfil their engagements. But beſides all this, ma- 
ny other things were naturally ſuggeſted into moſt 
peoples minds,. which juſtified the late enterprize 
againſt the Spaniſh fleet; particularly, becauſe it 
was manifeſt the invaſion of Sicily was with a de- 
ſign, that the Spaniards might the more eaſily be- 
come maſters of Naples, which they might have 
accompliſhed the ſame year, had — not deen 


prevented by the ſeaſonable appearance of the 


Britiſh fleet, in regard the Emperor's forces were 
| not 
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not recalled out of Hungary, until the ſeaſon 
was pretty far advanced. Sicily was always look- 
ed upon as the bulwark of Naples by ſea; and as 


the attacking it was alſo a manifeſt injuſtice to the 


king of Sardinia, who was then in poſſeſſion of 
that iſland, and had given no real provocation to 
Spain, ſo it gave the allies very bad impreſſions 
of that court, that they would ſtick at nothing 
that might promote their deſigns; and it was with 

ood reaſon apprehended, that if Spain had once 


5 | 
pot poſſeſſion of theſe two kingdoms, as this muſt 


ave added very much to. the power of that mo- 
narchy, and adminiſtered fuel to the cardinal's am- 
bition, ſo it would have rendered them much more 
tenaceous, whereby it would have become more 
difficult and expenſive for Great Britain and her 
allies, to put an end to the war in theſe circum- 
ſtances than in the beginning of the war, before 
Spain had made any progreſs in her conqueſts. 
Theſe reflections, together with the many plain 
inſtances of the inſults of Spain, even in contra- 
diction to the friendly offices of the king of Creat 
Britain and the regent of, France, made the 
world generally approve the king of Great Bri- 


. TY 7 ; PAS | 171 2 3 „ ; ; 
tain's conduct, and the rather, becauſe it was not 


done out of prejudice or ill will to Spain, but for 
the welfare and true intereſt of that kingdom; 
which proceedings of the court of Great Britain, 
being alſo.in concert with the greateſt powers, of 
Europe, their concurring voice was looked upon 
as a law to all other nations, eſpecially, that all 
their meaſures had fo unavoidable a tendency to 
promote and eſtabliſh the publick tranquillity upon 
a firm and laſting foundation. And the Briti/h parli- 
ament had ſo great a regard to all thoſe good ends, 
and to the trade of the nation, which mult have ſut- 
ered incredible damage by the increaſe of the naval 
power of Spain, had they been permitted to go onwith 
their projects a little longer, that however cauti- 
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ous and tender ſome of them were of diſobliging 
a nation whoſe friendſhip was ſo much to be valu- 
ed by Great Britain, yet they made no great op- 
poſition to this addreſs ; ſo that both houſes after 
congratulating the king for having obtained ſuch 
great and further ſecurities for the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion in his own family, and upon the ſeaſonable 
ſucceſs of his naval forces, gave their full aſſuran- 
ces that they would to the utmoſt ſtand by and 
ſupport his majeſty in the vigorous purſuit of the 
prudent and neceſſary meaſures he had taken to ſe- 


cure the trade and quiet of his kingdoms, and the 


tranquillity of Europe. The houſe of commons ex- 
reſſed themſelves thus in their addreſs, That they 
c were reſolved to the utmoſt of their power to ena- 
*© ble his majeſty, in concurrence with his allies, not 
* only to reſent the injuries which the crown of 
Spain had already done to the commerce of his 
© kingdoms, in breach of the treaties ſubſiſting 
© between the two nations, but would likewiſe 
* ſupport his majeſty in the moſt vigorous and ef- 
e fectual manner, in ſuch further meaſures as he 
* ſhould in his great wiſdom judge neceſſary to 
compleat the publick tranquillity, and to check 
the growth of that naval power, which muſt 
© otherwiſe prove dangerous to the trade of theſe 
* kingdoms, and the repoſe of Europe. And fur- 
© ther, that they would, by their conduct in this 
% important juncture, give his majeſty, and the 
© whole world, all imaginable proofs of their zeal 
and inviolable duty and affection to his perſon 
© and government, and of their love to their 
© country. | : 


cc 


As theſe loyal and vigorous addreſſes enabled 
the king of Great Britain effectually to proſecute 
his meaſures againſt Spain, ſoa declaration of war 
was publiſhed on the 16th of December following, 
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which proved the greateſt diſappointment of all 
others to that court, but eſpecially to cardinal 
ALBERONTI, who had flattered himſelf all a- 
long, that a war with Spain would increaſe the 
diſlike that many of the ſubjects of Great Britain 
had to the meaſures of the king and the miniſtry. 
And this blow fell the more heavy upon Spain, 
that the king of Sicily had but a little before ac- 


ceded to the treaty of quadruple alliance, his ac- 


ceſſion thereto being ſigned at Whitehall, the 28th 
of October, by ſeveral lords of the Engli/h privy- 
council, by the imperial miniſter, and thoſe of 
Savoy. Beſides, that great preparations were ma- 
king by the court of France, who were forming 
magazines on the frontiers of Spain, and ſeveral 
general officers were named to act in thoſe parts, 
by virtue of the quadruple alliance, in caſe the 
king of Spain ſhould continue his hoſtilities againſt 


the princes included in the treaty. In this extre- 


mity the court of Spain had no other method to 
purſue, than by uniting with the malecontents in 
all countries, hoping thereby to put all Europe in 
the utmoſt confuſion. 'The vigour and unanimity 
of the Britiſh parliament proved a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity to that nation ; but in France — were in 
no ſmall confuſion, occaſioned by ſome 

lations made in the coin, which cauſed ſeveral re- 
monſtrances from the parliament of Paris. And 
the Pope had taken hold of this juncture to preſs 
the acceptance of the bull due ¹j,jůs with more 
vehemence than ever, with a deſign, as was gene- 
rally believed, to favour the enterprizes of Spain. 


This created violent heats and animoſities both a- 


mong the laity and clergy of France, ſome adhe- 
ring to the Pope's conſtitution, and others to car- 


dinal NOAILLES, who upon this occaſion ap- 


pealed from Rome to a general council; and in 


Ubeſe diſtractions the prince Dp CELLAMARE, 
„ ambaſſador 


reſh regu- 
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ambaſſador of. Spain at the court of France, had 
formed a conſpiracy to overturn the affairs of that 
kingdom, and had writ ſeveral letters to cardinal 
ALBERNO NI, whereby it appeared, that he had 
entered into ſecret combinations with the duke of 
M A1NE's adherents, whoſe party was not a little 
encreaſed by the diſguſts and uneaſineſs among the 
people, upon account of the above-mentioned re- 
gulations of the coin, and the Pope's bull. This 
miniſter mentioned in one of his letters, two mi- 
nutes, or manifeſto's, that were to be publiſhed, 
one marked No. 10. relating to os inſtances of 
the. French nation; and the other marked No. 20. 
ſetting forth the grievances ſuffered by them; ano- 
ther marked No. 30. propoſed to the king of 
Spain all the methods the - French malecontents 
judged neceſſary for the accompliſhment of their 
deſigns, for avoiding the misfortunes which they 
foreſaw to be ready to happen, and for ſecuring 
the life of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, and the pub- 
lick tranquillity. A writing marked No. 40. con- 
tained a ſhort account of the ſeveral tranſactions 
that had happened in other minorities, which might 
be a ſufficient inſtruction to regulate ſeveral mea- 
ſures which were to be taken in the preſent con- 
juncture. In another, marked 45, were ſeveral 
papers, which the ſaid miniſter alſo tranſmit- 
ted to ALBERoO N1, containing liſts of the names 
and quality of all the French officers, who defired 
to be employed in the ſervice of his catholick ma- 
jeſty. In another letter, the prince pE CEL L A- 
MARE deſired credential letters to ſerve for the 
offers, demands, and propoſitions which he ſhould 
have occaſion to make, according to the ſeveral con- 
junctures of affairs to the parliaments, the body of 
- the nobility, and the ſtates of the kingdom; and 
| therefore, that they were to be drawn up in the form 
of full powers, which ſhould be at the ſame time 17 
GE - nie 
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mited by the inſtructions of His catholick majeſty 


for his conduct; and when ever it ſhould be proper 
to ſet the hands to work, he ſaid, it would be ne- 
ceſſary for his majeſty to write to all the parlia- 


ments, comformably to the letter he had already 
written to the parliament of Paris, which lay de- 


poſited in his hands; and he promiſed to ſend to 
the cardinal a catalogue of all the parliaments, 


and the manner to be obſerved in the ſuperſcrip- 
tions. It appeared by the ſame letter, that a ge- 


neral inſurrection was intended; and though ſome 


of the French malecontents in the propoſals which 
| they made, expreſſed a concern to have care taken 


for the preſervation of the young king's life, yet, 
it ſeems, all the conſpirators were not guided 
the ſame tenderneſs towards the perſon of that 


prince; for this miniſter took notice, that as ſome 


misfortune might befal his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
in the intended agitations, he would then be at a 
loſs for want of the neceſſary inſtructions how to 
act; and as it might alſo happen that the duke 


Regent might come to fail, he would, in that 


caſe, find himſelf under the greateſt difficulties, 


in reſpect to the new form the regency might take, 


and in relation to the deſigns which it would be 
neceſſary, or not, to facilitate on the part of his 
catholick majeſty. He took notice, that the duke 
pECHARTRES might pretend to come in the 


room of his father, and in order to ſurmount the 
obſtacles of his youth, ſubmit to a council, like 
unto that which was conſtituted by the late king 
in his teſtament. And that the duke of BOU UR 
BO N might likewiſe, at the excluſion of the duke 
of CHAR TREs, lay claim to the abſolute autho- 


rity, which he pretended was exerciſed by the 


duke of OxLEANs, but that his catholick ma- 


jeſty's moſt zealous ſervants of the French nati- 
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on, were more inclined for the former than the 


latter. 


| Trrs intrigue, which the prince pe CEI- 
LAMARE Was carrying on in France, mult have 
certainly involved all Europe in the greateſt con- 
fuſion, had it taken effect, and might have, even 
in the end, proved very detrimental both to France 
and Spain; for though the malecontents and diſ- 
affected in all other countries would have probably 
ſet their ſeveral plots in execution-upon ſuch an 
event, and would have alſo been favoured by the 
projects that were then on foot in Muſcovy, ſo 
far as to cauſe a conſiderable diverſion in the north, 
yet the other powers would have run all hazards, 
rather than that the monarchies of France and 
Spain ſhould become united ; and would have had 
the concurrence of all thoſe who were of great- 
eſt account in both theſe nations: But this con- 
ſpiracy was happily diſcovered by the following 
accident. The prince pE CELLAMARE had 
intruited thoſe diſpatches with one of the marquis 


of MoNTETEON's ſons, and the abbot Pox-. 


To CAKRERo, who having ſet out for Madrid, 
accompanied only with fir Jo SEHR HonpGts, 


the poſt-chaiſe broke, and was overturned in a 


{ſlough of water, before they were got two leagues 
from Paris; and the poſtilion who drove them 
obſerving that they were more than ordinarily 
concerned, for a portmanteau which was fal- 
len into the water, and hearing one of them 
ſay, that he had rather have loſt a hundred 
thouſard piſtoles than his portmanteau, re- 
lated this accident upon his return to Paris, with 
all the circumſtances thereof; which being re- 
ported to the Regent, he immediately aſſembled 
the council of regency, where it was reſolved to 
fend after, and arreſt them. 'Thoſe who were 
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harged with this commiſſion, overtook them at 
itrers, about eighty leagues from Paris, and 
having arreſted their perſons, took the portman- 
eau and ſent it to court, where it was opened, 
and the letters and papers relating to this conſpi- 


racy found in it. The prince pE CELLAMARE 


was kept at his own houſe till the 13th of Decem- 
ler, on which day he was ſent from Paris under 
a guard of fifty Gens de Arms, who conducted 
him to the frontiers of Spain. The marquis 2 K 
PoMPADOUR, and ſeveral other perſons of 
note in France, were taken up and impriſoned, 
for being concerned in this Spaniſh conſpiracy ; 
and on the 29th of December the duke and dut- 
cheſs of MAIN E were taken into cuſtody, with 
ſeveral other perſons of their retinue, among 
whom was the ſieur pe MALINEUX. The 
duke was ſent priſoner to the citadel of Dour- 
lens, and the dutcheſs to the caſtle of Dijon. 
The prince pE DoMBEs, and the count pr Eu, 
their two ſons, were ordered to repair, the one 
to Bourges, and the other to Gien; but this was 
countermanded, on the interceſſion of the count 
dx: THOULOUSE, their uncle, who paſſed his 
word for them. The cardinal pz PoLicnac 
was ordered the ſame day to repair to his abbey 
of Anchin, where he was attended by one of the 
gentlemen of the king's houſhold. 


Bur the Spaniards, notwithſtanding this ſea- 
ſonable diſcovery of the intended conſpiracy, and 
the precaution taken by the court of France to 
prevent the effects of it, could not, however, be 
brought to give up their cauſe, until they had 
made ſome further trial of their ſucceſs. 'They 
had uſed the duke pe ST. A16NaN, the 
French ambaſſador, very ill; and without giving 
him time to ſertle his affairs, forced him out of 

Madrid, 
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Madrid, with a party of horſe headed by an Iriſh 
officer. Cardinal ALRBERO NT had'writ a note 
to the prince pE GELLAMARE, in relation to 
this affair and the conſpiracy, which was found in 
a packet of letters ſeiged at Bourdeaux, wherein 
he admoniſned that miniſter, that whatever advices 
he had received concerning the duke pe ST. At 6+ 
N AN, ought not in any manner to be an example 
for uſing the like towards him. That it was ne- 
ceſſary to take this courſe with the duke of Sr. 
A1:6N AN, becauſe he had taken his leave, and 
becauſe of his ill conduct. That his excellency 
ſhould continue firmly reſolved to ſtay at Paris, 
and not to leave it till thereunto conſtrained by 
force, in which caſe: he was to ſubmit, after ha. 
ving made the requiſite: proteſtations to the moſt 
chriſtian king, the parliament of Paris, and to 
all others whom it might concern, upon account 
of the violences exerciſed againſt his perſon and 


character; and ſuppoſing he ſhould be obliged to 


depart, he advertized him, That he ſhould firſt [et 
fire to all the mines. Jn obedience to theſe in- 
ſtructions, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, before his de- 
parture out of the French dominions, found 
means to have a manifeſto publiſhed in the king 
of Spain's name, „wherein he complained of 
<< the great magazines that were formed on the 
© frontiers of Spain, and the outrage done to 
© his ambaſſador, which gave him cauſe to be- 
© lieve, that, againſt all reaſon, an irruption was 
© [deſigned to be made into the dominions of $p4:7. 
This was repreſented as an irregular and barbarous 
_ © proceeding in the court of France, while the 
king, by reaſon of his tender years, could have 
«© no part in it.“ ' Allipoſſible pains was taken to 
impoſe upon the French, and to improve their diſ- 
contents, the king of Spain having in the ſame ma- 
nifeſto ſet forth his love and affection to the 
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rench nation, with, expreſſions of the ' greateſt 
armth ; and took notice, © 'That the forces of 
France, in conjunction with his faithful ſubjects, - 
had maintained him on the throne, at the expence 
© of their blood and treaſure, in ſpight of the 
© utmoſt efforts of almoſt all Europe combined a- 


not impute this deteſtable project of. invading 
his dominions, to a nation which was ſo. dear 
to him, but to a private perſon. (meaning the 
* abbot Du Bo1s) whoſe premeditated. deſigns, 
© he ſaid, were too well known to the world. He 
* exclaimed againſt. breaking through the union 
between the two nations, which had coſt the 
lives of a million of men, and for which the 
king his grandfather had hazarded every thing, 
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t even his own kingdom, in a perſwaſion that 
the preſervation and happineſs of the two 
0 crowns depended on it; and that he thereby 
d put an end to everlaſting wars between two 
= 


= 


importance to the quiet of all Europe, and to 
* that of the two nations. That it could not be 


ſtates, who were the only truſtees of the au- 
thority of a pupil king. Many dangers were 


* ble enemies of France would be drawn into its 
under the pretext of ſuccouring it. The king 


* of Spain therefore promiſed himſelf from their 


cc if 


gainſt him; and therefore, he ſaid; he could 


neighbouring kings, whoſe concord was of equal 


* doubted but the faithful ſubjects of the king, 
his deareſt nephew, were frightened and ſcan- 
* dalized at ſo monſtrous a novelty, ſince no de- 
* claration of war could be made during the 
* king's minority, but by the conſent of the 


inſinuated to threaten France from entering in- 
to ſuch a war; particularly, that the implaca- 
very centre, who would ravage the kingdom, 


© honeſt hearts, that they would abhor taking up 
arms otherways than to defend his crown; and 
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ce if with that diſpoſition they came upon hi 
© frontiers, he proteſted he would receive then 
© with open arms, as his good friends and allies. ” 
And that the army of France, who were many o 
them averſe to the pacifick meaſures of the coun, 


ent 
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projects tended to re-kindle the war, the king wa 
made to promiſe in this manifeſto, That be 
© would give them imployments ſuitable to their 
rank, and would incorporate the ſoldiers with 


„ his troops, and ſhould take pleaſure in exhauſ. gh 
_ © ing his treaſures in their favour. But if i ing 
2 ſhould happen that any piivite mar Se 


= get his duty, by committing acts of hoſtility 


ein his kingdom, he might expect to be looked an 
upon as a rebel ſubject to his nephew, and de n 
c traytor to his country. | Kel; 
Tux ſpreading of this declaration was probs a 4 
bly one of the mines which the Spaniſb ambaſſi. WM... c. 
dor was to ſet fire to before his departure out of 
that kingdom, to incenſe the people againſt the WM 
Regent, and to kindle a civil war in France ; but rery 
it was ſo far from having this effect, that it met nad 
with a general deteſtation from the ſubjects of al Mn 
ranks, who were not by any means deſirous of ha- along 
ving the late king's ſchemes revived, but, on the rip 
contrary, nothing reconciled them more to the We... | 


Regent's meaſures, and rendered them paſſive un-. Nentei 
der ſome unavoidable hardſhips about the regula- it ap 
tion of the coin, than the effectual care he had N to ++ 
taken to promote the publick tranquillity, where- "Rs 
unto they were 1 the projects of Spain were WI all tl 
directly oppoſite. But nothing proved a greater WW a , 
mortification to the court of Spain, than the di- kin 

poſition which appeared in the parliament of PA-. infa: 
ris upon the publication of this manifeſto, which I fairs 


was no ſooner diſperſed abroad, when that w_ duce 
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nent iffued forth an arreſt, ordering it to be ſup- 
reſſed as ſeditious, tending to rebellion, and con- 
ary to the royal authority, r all perſons 
o print, ſell, or otherwiſe vend the ſame, upon 
ain of being proſecuted as diſturbers of the pub- 
ick peace, and guilty of high treaſon. This was 
ndeed very different from what the court of Spain 


hat the parliament of Paris, and the other parlia- 
ents, would connive at their deſigns, that they 
might reclaim their guardianſhip of the minor 
ing, and the kingdom of France, and by that 
eans procure an enlargement of their privileges. 
But their proceedings in this, and all other mat- 
ers relating to Spain, gave a great deal of life to 
the meaſures of the court, who confiding in the 
fdelity of the people, iſſued forth a declaration 
f war againſt Spain, bearing date the gth of Fa- 
mary, with a very long manifeſto, containing the 
cauſes thereof. 

Nov the court of France had received but a 
rery indifferent return for all the good offices they 
had done to Spain, and yet had been ſo far from 
reſenting them, that they conſidered that prince all 
along as their own blood. When the treaty of 
ripple alliance was in agitation, the Regent noti- 
hed his deſigns to the king of Spain, before he 
entered into any engagements ; whereby he made 
it appear to the world, how great a regard he had 


. to the king of Spain's intereſt, by giving him aſ- 
ſurances that he ſhould be received into it with 
„al the regards he could deſire. The duke pn Sr. 


Are NA x, a perſon very much attached to the 
king of Spain, and who had known him from his 
. I "fancy, was ſent to Madrid to negociate all af- 
fairs with him, who uſed many arguments to in- 
duce that prince to come into this negociation ; 
an 


xpeted, who had all along flattered themſelves 
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and particularly took notice of ſeveral letters þ 
had written to the late king his grandfather, when. 
by it appeared that he was fatisfied with his ſhar 
obtained by the treaties of Urrecht and Hades 
and inſiſted with the greateſt earneſtneſs, that hi 
grandfather ſhould only procure of the Empery 
to acknowledge his title to the crown of Shai 

and the Indies; and that nothing then gave hin 
ſo much uneafineſs as the Emperor's refuſal, be 
thinking himſelf by no means ſafe without uct 
an acknowledgment from the Emperor. The dul 
DEST. Are N AN had repreſented to him, inthe 
name of the king of France and the regent, thi 
this alliance would be the moſt effectual methd 
to bring over the Emperor to his demands, an 

not only ſo, but to confirm the ill ſecured peace d 
Utrecht and Baden, by a mutual guarranty of al 
the greateſt powers in Europe. But the court 
Spain was To far from making a ſuitable return to 
theſe good offices of the court of France, and (0 
ſmall a regard was paid to the perſon and inſtance 
of ſo great a miniſter, that after many delays, the 
duke at laſt received this anſwer from cardini 
Gvivict, dictated in the cabinet of the palactMz,,; 
by the fieur DE ALBERONT, who even at that tine ¶ rivo 
bore the chief ſway, and of whom Gvr oc 
was only the interpreter : That his catholick nu. Myhic 

 Jeſty having examined the extratt which had bee ¶ to br 
remitted to him, and the laſt treaties figned i Mir 

Utrecht, had not found in them any clauſe tba Muhic 

needed to be confirmed. The French ambaſſador, Mtheſ; 
and the marquis pz. NAN GRE, who was allo N it 

ſent thither to induce the court of Spain to come N p 
into this pacifick project, were both of them . { 
treated with coldneſs and neglect, and continual W« g 
menaces were rumoured abroad, what the Spauiardi We a 
would do with regard to the trade of France; all W« 6 


whichwererelated in the declaration of war and * 
ral 
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l paſſages were quoted out of the above-mention- 
d letters of the king of Spain to his grandfather, 
hereby it appeared how wide a difference there 
as between this anſwer and theſe letters. It was 
allo taken notice how much pains the court of 
pain had been at ſecretly to oppoſe this alliance, 
nd to create jealouſies among the ſubjects of 
France, upon the account of treaties and negocia- 
jons then on foot, which were repreſented to be 
langerous to the intereſts of the French nation. 
But the deſigns of France were ſo ſalutary, and 
ended ſo much to the publick good, that nothing 
xeded to be concealed from the view of the 
orld ; and therefore all the ſubſequent meaſures 
hat were taken in the quadruple alliance, and 
the advantagious propoſals made to the king of 
pain, as well as an intimation what he might ex- 
pect in caſe of his refuſing what was ſo much for 
his own intereſt, and the intereſt of all Europe, 
were all publiſhed in this manifeſto, together with 
the proceedings of the court of Great Britain, 
whoſe conduct was likewiſe juſtified in every ſtep 
they had purſued. Obſervations were made on 
the ſeveral reaſons that were given by the court of 
Spain for their refuſal, which were repreſented as 
frivolous and inſignificant, tending only to create 
delays and interruptions ; and, that the true motives 
which had hitherto been impenetrable, came at laſt 
to break out; that the letters of the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor to cardinal Ar.BEz.0N1, had taken off the veil 
which covered them. 'The whole was ſum'd up in 
theſe words: That they now ſaw with horror what 
* it was that made the miniſter of Spain deaf to all 
projects of peace, becauſe he would thereby have 
** ſeen all the odious plots which he had formed a- 
* painſt France prove abortive ; he would have loſt 
all hopes of laying the kingdom deſolate, of rai- 
* ſing up France againſt France, of having the 
8 | 3 „ management 
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© management of rebels among all the orden 
+ © of ſtate, of kindling a civil war in the boſom 
© her provinces, and, in fine, of becoming th 

ſcourge of heaven, by putting in execution 
© thoſe. ſeditious 3 and ſpringing tba 
ce mine, which was, according to the words 0 


L 
N 


© the ambaſſador's letter, to /erve as a prelude i 


© the conflagration. This was repreſented as ; 
© very odd recompence to France for the tres 
© ſures and blood of which ſhe had been ſo pro 
c fuſe for the ſake of Spain; and that his mo 
* chriſtian majeſty had left no cauſe for the kit 
© of Spain to complain for his undertaking, 
© this time, a moſt juſt war, to avoid one tha 
© was the moſt dangerous and ruinous for his ſub 
c jects : Even the miniſters of Spain had forma 
© no ſecret combinations againſt the quiet d 
* France, but that now every Frenchman on the 
& diſcovery of this treaſon againſt his moſt chi. 
© ſtian majeſty and the French nation, expected and 
ce preſſed that he ſhould revenge it. That never- 
© theleſs his majeſty eſpouſed only the intereſt 
© of his people, and not his own paſſions, but 
© took arms now to procure a peace with- 
© out abating any thing of his friendſhip for: 
c prince who, he doubted not, abhorred thoſe 
© perfidious deſigns formed againſt him; who 
© would have been happy had his virtues render- 
c ed him proof againſt it; being ſurprized by hi 
« miniſter, and by putting pernicious council 
« for ever to ſilence, he had kept to his ov! 
ce word, and conſulted his juſtice and religion, 
© which did all of them ſollicit for peace. 


TEE affairs of the court of Spain were afte! 
this rendered every day worſe than another ; for 
beſides all that has been related, nothing was more 
evident than the continuance of the good correſ- 
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pondence and agreement between the kings of Great 
Britain and France; the earl of ST AIK s ha- 
ving made his publick entrance into Paris on the 
2d of February with great magnificence, where he 
was received with all the demonſtrations of a per- 
fect eſteem and friendſhip. This ambaſſador, in 
his ſpeech, gave aſſurances on the part of the 
king of Great Britain, That he deſired nothing 
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rex © more. ardently than to maintain and improve that 
perfect friendſhip which was ſo happily eſtabliſn- 
not © ed with his moſt chriſtian majeſty, and to con- 
np © firm. and encreaſe the union between the two 
A nations, which was ſo beneficial to each of them. 
hi He obſerved, that as long as theſe nations re- 
ub“ mained united, no foreign force could endan- 
ned © ger the conſtitution of either ſtate, and that 
o their union might naturally be of long durati- 
the Wl on, they having nothing to claim the one of 
. © the other, there being no pretenſions to be de- 
and © cided between them; that nature had bound- 
er. “ed Great Britain with the ſea, ſo that ſhe ſought 
ſt; © nothing which belongs to her neighbours ; that 
but“ ſhe naturally found her advantage in the pub- 
th. lick quiet and tranquillity ; and that her inte- 
r:M © teſt, as well as the inclination: and wiſdom of 
ol: © her king, diſpoſed her to deſire the peace and 
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* happineſs of her nei ghbours, and to contribute 
* thereunto. That his moſt chriſtian majeſty was 
poſſeſſed of the fineſt and moſt powerful king- 
dom of Europe, which wanted nothing but 
quiet and tranquillity to render it the moſt hap- 
* py and the moſt flouriſhing. And that theſe 
* two potent nations ſo happily ſituated, united 
© by intereſts ſo natural, and by treaties ſo wiſely 
* concerted, would not only be happy in the con- 
* ſtitutions of each ſtate as long as their union 
* laſted,” but communicate their — to their 
* neighbours, and to all Europe. That the trea- 
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ty lately made, ſet out fo clearly the bounds be- 
tween the chief powers, fo carefully provided 
againſt all occaſions of war,that human prudence 
could foreſee in the courſe of time, and had 
< ſettled a guarranty of fuch a nature, and of 
© ſuch force for the publick tranquillity, that the 
e allies had reaſon to flatter themſelves no power 
©-would attempt to diſturb it; and his moſt chri- 
© ſtian majeſty would have the ſatisfaction and 
© glory to ſee, in the auſpicious beginning of his 
© reign, France, and all Europe re-eſtabliſhed, 
e which had been ſo cruelly torn to pieces by 
c ſuch long and deſtructive wars. 
© in which his majeſty was at preſent engaged 
<« jointly with his allies, would be of ſhort conti- 
ce nuance, it being impoſſible that the ungoverned 
© paſſion and blind ambition of particular per- 
6 ſons, ſhould long withſtand the forces of the 
“ preateſt powers of Europe, united for eſtabliſh- 
<« ing the publick tranquillity on laſting and ſolid 
< foundations, but that the publick peace and 
<< welfare muſt ſoon ſucceed theſe tranſient a 
d lay; Se,. 8 


* 


TuIs language was certainly very di ſagreeable 
to the court of Spain, who had now no other wa) 
to ſteer, but either to come into the terms pre- 
ſcribed them in the quadruple alliance, or to ſtand 
it out againſt the greateſt powers of Europe. As 
for ALEBERNO NI, he knew very well, if the king 
of Spain ſhould once acquiſce in the publiek tran- 
quillity, his own diſgrace and downfall would be 


inevitable, and therefore he endeavoured to puſl 
on all things to the utmoſt extremity ; and as he 
had made it his buſineſs to raiſe a rebellion in the 
bowels of France, fo he was no leſs engaged in 
the like _ againſt Great Britain, having no 
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The duke of OR Mo ND was now in Spain, ha- 
ving gone thither about the time the quadruple 
alliance was ſigned, he being then ordered to de- 
part out of the territories of France. The duke 
alſo drew many other rebels after him into that 
kingdom, of whom ArBtRoNI made his 
own uſe, though he was deceived in the infor- 
mations they gave him, as happens oftentimes in 
the conſpiracies and conſultations of deſperate 
perſons. 'The cardinal was in hopes that the ſeeds 
of diſaffection, which ſtill remained in Great Bri- 
tain, might favour the enterprizes of Spain very 
much, if they had but aſſiſtance from abroad; 
and the rebels, who knew not what to do with 
themſelves, not only encouraged but ſollicited 
this motion, caring as little to what hazards they 
expoſed Spain, as their own native country, pro- 
vided they could work out any proſpect of advan- 
tage to themſelves. As for the king of Spain, he 
was indeed ſtrangely abuſed, and his honour very 
much trampled upon, both by thoſe to whom he 
had given ſanctuary, and by the miniſter in whom 
he had put his whole confidence ; and it muſt be 
evident, beyond all contradiction, that he did not 
himſelf examine very narrowly into affairs, but 
took all on truſt from ALBHRO NI, otherwiſe 
things had never been brought to ſuch an extre- 
mity ; he had been all along made to believe, that 
the publick tranquillity was not the real deſign of 
the allies, but that it was a contrivance to promote 
the Regent's intereſt, in oppoſition to his title to 
the crown of France, in caſe of the death of his 
nephew ; and the maxims of hereditary right were 
brought into ſo much requeſt at the court of Spar, 
that they laid no manner of weight on the autho- 
ity of the deciſions of the greateſt powers, nor 
ven on the renunciations, or other engagements 
o princes, however ſolemnly made. Upon which 
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maxims the king of Spain mounted the higheſt 


ſtep, by renouncing all his Fe and not 


only eſpouſed the cauſc of the pretender to the 
crown of Great Britain openly, but equiped a fleet 
for his ſervice, and embarqued a conſiderable num- 
ber of land forces, which were to be-put under the 
command of the duke of OK Mo N b, in order to 
make a deſcent on that kingdom: Mean while he 
invited the Pretender to come into Spain, where 
he received him with all the honours due to a 
crown'd head, having cauſed the royal palace at 
Validolid to be fitted up for his reception; the Pope 
was alſo ſo hearty a well-wiſher to this enterprize, 
that he allowed him a hundred piſtoles a day out of 
the revenues of the clergy of Spain, which the king 
readily conſented to, and in a manifeſto which he 
cauſed to be publiſhed, ſtiled him the male and 
only prince of the catholick line of the family of 
STU AR T, pretending religion as the principal mo- 
tive of his eſpouſing his intereſt. The king of 
Spain alſo aſſumed to himſelf the title of regent of 
France, and in fine, did every thing that might 
encourage the malecontents in both nations, who 
were not a little ſpirited with the great preparati- 
ons of Spain, and thoſe of the czar of Muſcov), 
which threatened to bring the northern affairs into 
greater perplexity than ever, upon the new turn 
all things had taken after the death of the king of 
Sweden. „ 5 | 


IN the mean while AL BbERNON TH took 10 
| ſmall pains, both by letters to the States Genera), 
and his inſtructions to the marquiſs b. BERETII 
LAN PI, to keep that republick back from enter- 
ng into the alliance, tho* this could be, no other: 
wiſe an advantage to Spain, than what ſhe might 
have reaped from their delay. The court of SY 
had all along repreſented the alliance as a we 
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ſtrous project, and what would be exceeding pre- 


judicial to the States General, who ought to re- 


gard their trade, and their friendſhip with Spain a- 
bove all other nations. They alſo endeavoured to 


ſet forth what great honour it would be to their 


republick, to become mediators, and have the 
greateſt weight in healing all the breaches between 
their monarch, and the powers with whom he was 
at variance, and the vaſt advantages would accrue 
to them by the inviolable and diſtinguiſhing fa- 
yours which the king and the Spaniſh nation would 
confer upon them, providing they ſhould act no 
otherwiſe than according to fis ſentiments. All 
the memorials of the court of Spain run in this dry 
and barren ſtrain; The cardinal was alſo at no 
{mall pains to infuſe jealouſies into the Dutch, from 
the preſſing inſtances which the court of Great Bri- 
tain made to them in this affair, as if it had been 
done with a deſign to rob them of their ſovereign 
power, and ſaid, that at beſt it would be a diſ- 
honourable ſtep, and no ways agrecable to the 
great prudence and magnanimous conduct for 
which they had been all along ſo deſervedly cele- 
brated, to fall in with meaſures fo contrary to 
their own intereſt, and the intereſt of the king of 
Spain, who would always be a faithful friend to 
them. But tho? the Di h did not very much re- 
gard the bombaſt and empty compliments which 
cardinal AL EKON and his engines fo laviſhly 
beſtowed upon them, nor reſented the dogmatical 
ſtrain of ſome of their repreſentations, whereby 
they ſeem'd to threaten what they would do in 
caſe they ſhould conſent to the terms of the 
alliance; yet they were not wanting to conſult 
their own intereſt, 'by keeping as long as poſſible 
out of it, that no dammage might happen to their 
trade; and they reſolved to imploy the whole time 
of their neutrality, to interceed with the king of 
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Spain, there being now no correſpondence between 
him and the other powers. 
an unavoidable tendency to overthrow the meaſures 
of the court of Spain; for the plenipotentiaries of 
the barrier treaty having ſign'd a convention for 
the full execution thereof, being authorized there- 
unto by their reſpective powers, and the Dutch be- 
ing after this prefſed more earneſtly than before to 
come into the terms of the quadruple alliance, were 
forced to declare their reſolution, which they did 
on the third of Zanuary, and gave copies thereof 
to the Britiſh and French miniſters, that they 
would fign the ſaid alliance in three months; du- 
ring which time they ſent Mr. Cors TER, whom 
they had nam'd ſometime before ambaſſador to the 
court of Spain, that, if poſſible, they might prevail 
on that prince to join with them in the publick 
peace, before the three months were expired. 80 
much indulgence was ſhewn by the other allies to 
the king of Spain, notwithſtanding his invincible 
obſtinacy, that the time was enlarged all the next 
ſummer, tho' to no manner of purpoſe : For the 
Dutch ainbaſſador met with a very cold reception; 
having nothing to propoſe that was any ways 
ſuitable to the views of AL BERONIT and his 
creatures. © 


TE cardinal had buoy'd up the king with ſuch 
ſtrong hopes, that the diſaffected in Great Britain 
and France would certainly join in all his enter- 
prizes, that no arguments from any quarter could 
prevent his going on with them ; and beſides, the 
great preparations that were making by ſea and 
land to ſerve in the preſent exigency, ſeveral new 
ſhips were ordered to be built in the moſt conveni- 
ent ports, whereby the world might conceive the 
greater idea of the maritime power of Spain. But 
this year gave a deadly blow to all his expectati- 
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ons: For the court of Great Britain taking um- 
brage at the preparations that were making in 
Spain, had got a fleet in readineſs to meet the 


hy Spaniards, in caſe they ſhould attempt to fail to- 
e. Nvards England. The troops in the weſt of Eng- 
co. and, where it was conjectured they deſigned to 
to land, were reinforced by detachments from ſeveral 
re Nregiments in other parts of the kingdom; and four 


ig battalions were alſo ſent from Ireland: At the ſame 
time the King's allies were deſired to get in readi- 
neſs the ſuccours which they ſtood engaged to 
furniſh in caſe of a rebellion, or that any of the 
Briti/þ dominions ſhould be invaded by any foreign 
power. And the States General, notwithitanding 
the good correſpondence they had hitherto kept 
up with Spain, were, however, ſo expeditious in 
furniſhing their part, that they embark'd two bat- 
talions of Switzers, who arrived in the river of 
Thames by the middle of April; and about the 
lame time, the reſt of their compliment was landed 
in the north of Euglaud; but providence defeated 
the Spaniards in this enterprize. 'The Spaniſh 
fleet, which conſiſted of five men of war, and forty 
tranſports, having on board the late duke of O R- 
MOND, and about five thouſand men, with a great 
deal of ammunition and arms, beſides a million 
pieces of eight in money, failed from Cadiz the 
⁊2zd of February; and being on the 28th of that 
month, got about fifty leagues to the weſtward of 
cape Finiſterre, met with a violent ſtorm, which 
laſted forty-eight hours, and intirely diſperſed 
them ; ſo that ſeveral of their veſſels returned back 
to the ports of Spain in a very ſhattered conditi- 
on; and there was only two frigats which ſet off 
from Port-Paſſage, about a fortnight after, which 
arrived in the highlands of Scotland; having on 
board the earls of SEAFoRTH, MARISHALS 
and one or two of the duke of ATHoL's ſons, 
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with about three hundred Spaniards, and ſome 
arms and ammunition for the Highlanders. I heſe 
were to favour the duke of Ox MON p's deſcent in 
England, and were in expectation of being join'd 
by IooOO Highlanders; but the Spaniards finding 
but a ſmall number upon their landing, ſurrender- 
ed themſelves priſoners to general WT HT NM AN, 
who commanded a body of the king's forces, with 


whom he alſo defeated and diſperſed the Higl- 
landers. | Fl, 


THIS was all the king of Spain got by endei- 
vouring to invade England; neither was he more 
fortunate in his enterprizes any where elſe: His 
troops in Sicily being forced to raiſe the ſiege of 
Melazo, upon the approach of the imperial army, 
where they left 4000 ſacks of meal, and all their 
ſick and wounded, after they had lain 7 months 
before it; and tho” there was a battle fought after- 
wards near Erancavilla, between the imperialiſts 
and Spaniards, with pretty equal ſucceſs ; yet it 
was owing to the remiſſneſs of the court of Vers, 
that they did not gain the victory ; who held the 
efforts of Spain in ſo much contempt, that they 
did not at firſt ſend a ſufficient number of troops 
for the relief of $7ci/y. That court therefore per- 
ceiving their miſtake, deferred a deſign they had 
of recovering Sardinia, and ſent the troops that 
were alotted for that enterprize, to reinforce count 
MEexcy, who commanded in S/c//y; whereby 
they retook Meſſina, and ſeveral other places from 
the Spaniards, fo that Sicily was in a fair way of 
being recovered from the Spaniards; but all this 
was nothing to the diſappointments the king of 
Spain met with on the fide of France; for on the 
21ſt of April, a body of French, under the com- 
mand of the marquiſs E CII IL v, paſſed the Br- 
daſſoa, and entering the kingdom of Spain, we) 
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vanced to the caſtle of Behobia, which ſurrendered 
to him the next day. From Behovia the mar- 
quiſs advanced directly to Port-Paſſage; and after 
a ſhort diſpute, made himſelf maſter of it. Here 
he found ſix men of war on the ſtocks, very near 
finiſhed ; which, purſuant to his inſtructions, he 
burnt, with a great quantity of maſts, and other 
materials fit for building. The marquiſs ps CirLy 
having thus opened a paſſage into Spain, the duke 
of BERWICOEk, who was appointed to command 
in chief, the French army thereupon marched with 
the main body, and laid ſiege to Fontarabia, a 
city of ſo much ſtrength and importance, that 
Cu ARLEs the V. after he had fortify'd it, call'd 
it his pillow, upon which he could ſecurely reſt ; 
and on the 29th of May, the marquiſs pz Boas. 
laid ſiege to Caſteleon, an important paſs in the 


mountains, which opens a way into Arragon, which 


he took the 4th of Yu¹e following. But the king 
of Spain depending very much on the ſubjects of 
France, had in the mean time ordered a declarati- 
on to be publiſhed of the ſame ſpirit, and abound- 

ing with the ſame invectives againſt rhe duke of 

OxzLEANS, which the declaration already men- 
tioned was filled with, ſtilling him the pretended 
Regent; and as the king of Spain had by the car- 
dinal's advice, aſſumed to himſelf that title, fo 
upon this foundation, he commanded the French 
troops to come over to the Spaniſh camp, promi- 
ſing them, as a reward for their deſertion, not only 


his favour, bur alſo the thankful acknowledgement 


of their king, when he came to years of maturity. 
However, the king of Spain met with a ſecond re- 
pulſe, which was more violent than the firſt; for 
the parliament of Paris, and moſt of the other 
parliaments, reſented this declaration with great 
warmth, and not only ordered it to be fupprefſed, 
but commanded all ſuch perſons as had rs : 
Told, 
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fold, or diſperſed any of them already, to be pro- 
ſecuted by the attorney general. A letter was alſo 
ſent in the name of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, to 
the mareſchal duke of Bex wicx;, declaring the 
fentiments of the court of France, with relation to 
this affair, viz. © 'That the war which his maje- 
© ſty was obliged to make with Spain, was neither 
* deſign'd againſt the king, nor againſt the Spari/h 
© nation, which France had ſo conſtantly aſſiſted 
© with its blood and treaſure, to preſerve their 
king on the throne ; but only againſt a foreign 
„government, which oppreſſed the nation. All 
that they propoſed by having recourſe to arms, 
Vas only, that the king of Spain ſhould con- 
© ſent, whatever oppoſition his miniſter might 
© make to it, to be unanimouſly acknowledged by 
e all Europe the lawful ſovereign of Spain and the 
Indies, and be for ever eſtabliſhed on his throne. 
The catholick king's refuſal of peace, and the 
* conſpiracies contrived in France, were imputed 
©© wholly to the miniſter of Spain; and ſome re- 
4 flexions were made upon the abſuraity of his 
projects, eſpecially, that ſuch ſhould be offered 
to be put in execution after the ſentiments of 
the French nation came to be known, by the 
_ © ſpeedy condemnation the parliaments had pro- 
© © nounced on them; and that the whole nation 
ce was ſenſible, the court of France had no other 
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2758 end, than their ſecurity and tranquillity; that 


they had, however, this effect, to render the ſub- 
<< jects of France more and more ſenſible how ne- 


“ ceſſary the meaſures were with relation to Spaiu, 


© eſpecially, that the Spaniſh miniſters had co- 
c Joured over the enterprizes of his catholick ma- 
c jeſty with the name of zeal and affection for his 
“native country, and endeavoured to have them 
© paſſed upon the world for a generous deſign to 
“ deliver the French nation from oppreſſion; 
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whereas there could be no greater hoſtility 
committed againſt France, than to continue to 
involve it in the flames of a civil war, to ſtir up 


the ſubjects againſt their prince, to pretend to 
( 


aſſemble the ſtates without ſummons, and with- 
out authority, and to endeavour to corrupt, if 
it were poſſible, the fidelity of the troops, by of- 


Fa them a reward for their diſſertion, and 
y flattering them with the royal gratitude 


even 
of the maſter, whom they ſhould have the baſe- 
neſs to betray. 'They reſented the imaginary 
authority which the king of Spain had aſſumed 
with reſpect to the regency, as tending to ſub- 
vert his juſt and real authority, the king of 
Spain being become entirely a foreign prince, 
with relation to France; whereas the regency 
of the duke of OxLEans was ſolidly eſtabliſhed 
by the right of blood, and unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged by all the ſtates of the kingdom 
upon the death of the late king, and had been 
owned by the ambaſſador of Spain; and further, 
they made this obſervation, that the king of 
Spain did not queſtion the regency of the duke 
of OxLEAaNs, when his miniſters offered him to 
confirm all his rights in what manner he pleaſed, 
if he would, contrary to the faith of treaties, 
join with him to renew the war, and had only 
been brought to diſown that regency ſince the 
time the king had, by advice of the Regent, op- 
poſed ſolid alliances and neceflary treaties to 
the ambitious projects of a miniſter, who breath- 
ed nothing but the combuſtion of Europe, and 
that the Regent, who was too great a lover of 
peace, and too intent upon the ſafety of France, 
muſt therefore loſe all his rights in the opinion 
of an enemy, whoſe deſigns he endeavoured 
to diſappoint ; beſides, that no calumnies hi- 
therto unknown among princes were ſpared a- 

x | e gainſt 
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* gainſt him. Some notice was taken of the 
* command laid on the French forces to deſert, 
That this was a great indignity offered to them, 
* who they doubted not would redouble their pro] 
© zeal and courage, and would not think ſuch an Nile 
* affront could be wiped off but by ſtill greater {nor 
© efforts and more rapid ſucceſſes. That his ma- gag 
© jeſty would command them nothing but what Net 
* their affection and fidelity preſcribed to them, Ned 
That they ſhould fight valiantly for peace, which {Mein 
* was the only fruit he expected from this war, tuat 
© That he did not bluſh to ask ſtill of the king of nig 
© Spain, ſo neceſſary a peace, who might with a, {old 
% ſingle word ſecure the glory and happineſs of con 
* the ſubjects of both nations, and hoped that the ¶ Vo 
& Spaniards, eſpecially the nobility, ſo famous Ml |e<t 
* for their heroick valour and fidelity to their 
* kings, would ask it with him, and that they foot 
* would join with the French to prevail with their Var 
* king to deliver them and himſelf from a foreign and 
<© yoke, ſo prejudicial to his glory and to his in- 
* tereſts. That this was the proper way for him 7 p 
*© to prove his affection to the Spaniards and to , 
* the French, That thoſe whom he accounted I 
his enemies, were ready to ſacrifice their reſent- 
F© ment to the publick quiet, and to ſettle the 
* firmeſt peace with him, as ſoon as he would 
ce give them for pledges not the word of a mini- 
„ ſter, who counted the publick faith and the 
* molt ſolemn treaties nothing, and who had too 
i plainly intimated, that none but a feign'd peace 
« ſhould ever be obtained of him; but his royal 
* word, and the faith of a nation, who, tho' it 
© had not a king of his majeſty's own blood, would 
de always have his particular eſteem.” 
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Bur tho' this was done with a very good de- bat. 
fign towards the king of Spain and the Spainiſ) t. 
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nation, that no arguments, or other means might. 
de waning to expoſe the vanity of the cardinal's. 
projects, how impracticable they were, and like- 
an Nwiſe to prevent the further ſhedding of blood a- 
mong the ſubjects of two princes, who were en- 
raged by the ſtricteſt ties of blood and friendſhip ; 
yet the king of Spain could not however be work- 
ed upon to hearken to thoſe friendly inſtances and 
admonitions; but continuing till in a ſort of infa- 
tuation, he reſolved to try what his own preſence 
might do; he depended very much on the French 
ſoldiery, who had, under the duke of BERwWICE's 
command, fought his own battles, that they 
would be the more ready to revolt, that his pro- 
jects would be the means of keeping them on foot. 
And therefore having aſſembled a body of 10009 
foot, and 4.000 horſe, he marched with them to- 
wards the frontiers, accompany'd with the queen 
and the prince of As Tur ras his eldeſt ſon. He 
ſent before him another declaration, intimating, 
* That out of his inclination and affect ion to the 


* French nation, he had reſolved to form a regi- = 
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ment to confiſt of four battalions, by the name 
of the royal regiment of France, which ſhould 
be compos'd only of ſuch Freuch officers and 
ſoldiers as ſhould come over from the army of 
the duke of OxLEaNns to his camp. That 
* their eſtabliſhment ſhould be the ſame with that 
e of any regiment of either crown; his deſign be- 
ing no 5 4. than only to promote the honour "2 
* of his moſt beloved nephew, and the glory and be: 
true intereſt of both nations; that they ſhould —_ 
enjoy the ſame priviledges, and have the ſame 
* large pay with his regiment of guards; beſides, 
c tliat they ſhould never be broke.“ This decla- 
ration was dated the 18th of May; and on the 15th 
of June following, he ſent a letter to the governor 
„of Fontarabia, wherein he gave poſitive __ by 
Ee | Ef rn old 
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hold out to the 18th or igth, with aſſurances that 
he ſhould be relieved by himſelf in perſon. Burt 
the place having ſurrendered before that time, the 
king marched to Pampelona, and from thence to 
Madrid, doubly diſappointed in his expectations, 
firſt, of raiſing the ſiege, and in the next place, 
with regard to the defertion of the French ſoldi. 
ers; for the court of France took care to ſend for 
the moſt part old ſoldiers, who were under no 
temptation to leave the ſervice ; and managed al 
other things relating to this war with a great deal 
of prudence and equity, 


Ar rE R the reduction of Fontarabia, the duke 
of BER wic x marched with the whole army, and 
liad fiege to St. Sebaſtian, a ſtrong city, and noted 
port of Spain, in the province of Guipuſcoa, and 
principality of Bi/cay, which ſoon ſurrendered; 
but while the ſiege of the caſtle was carrying on, 
the ſtates of the province of @nipr/coa, being 
ſummon'd by the duke of BER WIC k, aſſembled 
at Toloſa, where they deputed five of their mem- 
bers, who waited on that general, and made a for- 
mal ſubmiſſion of the whole province to the obe- 
dience of France, deſiring that when a peace 
ſhould come to be made with the king of Spain, 
the crowns of Great Britain and France would 
take care that the preſervation of the ancient pri- 
viledges and liberties of their province might be 
firmly ſtipulated and ſecured to them; and the 
little province of Alva, which borders upon Gui- 
puſcoa, ſubmitted alſo. In the mean while a de- 
tatchment of 150 French, commanded by the che- 
valier ÞE GEVRVY, major general, and M. La 


Moss x, brigadier, were ſent by the duke of BER 


WICK upon a ſecret expedition to ſurprize St. Au- 
tonio; theſe embarked at Port-Paſſage, on board 


ſome tranſports, under the convoy of captain 
Jo AN- 
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JouNsoN, who commanded ſome Britiſh men 
of war which had their ſtation aſſigned them on 
that coaſt, to facilitate the French conqueſts, and 
to awe the Spaniards the ſooner to a peace. Colo- 
nel STANHOPE, the Briti/h envoy, went on 
board to be preſent at this enterprize ; but when 
they came before St. Antonio, they found the en- 
trance into it impracticable ; the harbour bein 
narrow, with breaſtworks caſt up along the ſides 
of the town, and near 50 pieces of cannon placed 
upon them; they therefore endeavoured to land 
upon the back of it, in a ſandy bay; but when 
they came near the ſhore, they found it extreamly 
hazardous, becauſe there were very great ſwells, 
and the waves broke with incredible violence upon 
the ſhore; whereupon they put off again, and 
went about a mile further to the weſtward, into 
another leſſer bay, where the ſea appeared to be 
ſomewhat ſmoother ; here they got aſhore without 
oppoſition, the Spaniards not expecting them to 
land in that place. They immediately made them 
ſelves maſters of the top of a hill, between the two 
bays, which was covered with a thick wood, where 
they remained all that night; next morning at 
break of day, the French, with about 200 Engliſh 
ſeamen, marched down to the firſt mentioned bay, 
and found the Spaniards had abandoned all their 
batteries, whereof they took immediate poſſeſſion, 
and the magiſtrates of the town came to make their 
ſubmiſſion, who told the French, that they would 
meet with no oppoſition, in regard the militia and 
ſome companies of invalids, whom they ſaw the 
night before, had diſperſed themſelves, and had 
left even the forts upon the habour to their diſcre- 
tion. The forces marched thro' the town ſtreight 
to the harbour, where they deſtroyed no leſs than 
47 pieces of cannon upon the mole, which were 
all loaded; from thence they marched to the _ 
+ Nara, 
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yard, where the Engliſh ſeamen burnt four men 
of war upon the ſtocks, one of 70, and three of 
60 guns, beſides a vaſt quantity of planks and 
other timber newly brought from Holland, 
ſufficient to have built five or {ix men of war, with 


a great many barrels of pitch and tar, and 
other naval ſtores, which was all conſumed ; and 
having thus effectually executed what they propo- 
ſed by this expedition, they reimbarked, and re. 
turned to the camp before S7. Sebaſizan, where the 
duke of Berwick had carried on the ſiege 
with indefatigable application; but the heigh 
and ſteepneſs.of the rock on which it is fituated, 
retarded the approaches, and rendered it ſo diff. 
cult, that upon the return of the detatchment, he 
reſolved to change the fiege into a blocade; but 
when the beſieged perceived this, by his taking 
ſome platforms and other ports about the place, 
to hinder them from receiving any ſupplies, they 
beat a parley, and ſurrendered on honourable 
terms. LIES 


ArTExr this ſucceſs, the duke had a mind to 
have laid ſiege to Pampeloua, the chief city of Nu 
varre ; but conſidering that this city was not only 
reinforced with all the men that had gone out of 
the ſurrendered places, who had leave to march 
thither, but that the Sparzards had provided it 
with all things neceſſary for a long defence; and 
having alſo intelligence that they had conſumed 
all the forage for ſeveral leagues round it, and 
ſpoiled the roads in ſuch a manner that they would 
be impracticable in bad weather, thought it not 
fit to undertake the ſiege of it in ſo advanced a 
ſeaſon of the year, it being then about the latter 
end of Auguſt. The duke therefore left 17 batta- 
lions, and 21 ſquadrons in Biſcay, under the 


command of the marquiſs pz CiLLy, with orders 
; LID to 
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to reduce Bilboa, and on the 28th of Auguſt began 
his march with the main body of his army, for 
Ronfillon, intending to conclude the campaign 
with the ſiege of Roſes, But this deſign was ne- 
ver put in execution; for ſoon after the Spaniards 
received another viſit from a ſquadron of the Bri- 
tiſh fleet, which was not very acceptable to them ; 
for the king of Great Britain reſenting partly the 
diſhonour done to him by the king of Sainu's har- 
bouring in his dominions the pretender to his 
crown, and being partly zealous to have the war 
as ſoon as poſſible brought to a concluſion, ſent 
the lord COB HAM with the above-mentioned 
ſquadron, and a good number of tranſports, having 
ſix thouſand men on board, to annoy the domini- 
ons of that prince ; who arriving on the coaſt of 
Galicia about the latter end of September, ſailed 
directly towards Vigo, and without much oppoſi- 
tion made himſelf maſter of that, and ſome other 
places, where he found part of the arms and war- 
like ſtores that had been deſigned for the Englifh 
expedition, which were either deſtroyed, or em- 
barqued on board the fleet; and ſome ſhips were 
alſo deſtroyed in the harbour, which were fitting 
out for privateers. 2 = 


T EHE Spaniards being now very much alarmed 
to find their coaſts thus infeſted with the fleets of 
Great Britain, while the French were got into the 
bowels of their country, and the conqueſts which 
the king had made in Italy, ready to fall back into 
the hands of the allies, began to look on the pro- 
jets of ALBERONI with indignation and hor- 
ror ; and therefore they thought it full time to 
rouze themſelves out of their lethargy, and ap- 
ply to the king to put an end to the calamities 

N | — 
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that threatened them. For it was evident, that 
the king of Spain could expect nothing but fatal 
diſappointments in all his undertakings, while the 
allies continued ſtedfaſt to one another. As this 
occaſioned a great many addreſſes and ſup- 
plications to the king, ſo there were ſeveral 
other circumſtances which gave him no ſmall 
uneaſineſs. The affairs of the north took a 
turn this year, which was no ways favourable to 
his deſigns, for the queen of Sweden had put her 
ſelf and the kingdom of Sweden wholly under 
the protection of the king of Great Britain, with 
a deſign to come into the meaſures propoſed by 
that prince and the court of France, for eſtabliſh- 
ing the peace of the north. And the ſquadron 
which was ſent into thoſe parts, under the com- 
mand of fir IHN NORRIS, partly to protect 
the Britiſh trade, and partly to give weight to the 
king of Great Britain's mediation, kept the Czar 
under ſo great an awe, that notwithſtanding he 
had made vaſt preparations, and had increaſed his 
power ſo much in the Ba/tick, as even to give a 
_ jealouſy to a great part of Europe, yet he durſt 
not put his deſigns in execution, nor ſo much 
as offer the leaſt hoſtility againſt any of his neigh- 
bours, after the Britiſh ſquadron appeared in ſight 
of his fleet. Theſe circumſtances of affairs in the 
north, at the ſame time that ſo many Britiſh ſhips 
were employed againſt king PI LI p'õ own do- 
minions, both in Spain and againſt his new con- 
queſts in Italy, promiſed no manner of ſucceſs to his 
own enterprizes: Beſides this, the court of France 
had alfo ſent orders to the army to deſtroy the 
fortifications of Fortarabia and St, Sehaſtian, two 
of the main bulwarks of Spain on the fide of 
France, which alarmed the Spaniards as much as 
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any thing, in regard they were ſcarce in a condi- 
tion to be at the expence of the repairs, after 
paying ſuch vaſt taxes to ſupport the preſent pro- 
jects of the court. As theſe things cauſed great 
murmurings and diſcontents in all parts of Spain, 
and opened the mouths of moſt perſons againſt 
ALBERONI, to whom they aſcribed all their 
calamities and hardſhips, fo the S7ates Genera!, ha- 
ring intelligence thereof from their miniſter at 
Madrid, wrote a letter to the King of Opis, dated 
the 16th of December, wherein they ſpoke their ſen- 
timents with greater freedom and openneſs than 
they had done hitherto. © They gave his majeſty 
* plainly to underſtand, that they had long ago 
* approved of the quadruple alliance, and decla- 
* red their reſolution of coming into it ; and 
that they. had procured a prolongation of the 
time, for no other reaſon, but that they were 
in hopes their interceſſion and good offices would 
have had ſome weight with his majeſty. They 
intreated he would ſuffer himſelf to be per- 
ſuaded to accept the conditions of peace offer- 
ed him, as they ſtood in that known treaty. 
That the Emperor and the duke of S$2voy had 
thought fit to give their conſent, and they ho- 
ped he would do the ſame. That they had 
examined thoſe conditions, and maturely con- 
ſidered the whole of them, and judged them 
ſuch as his majeſty might well accept of. I hat 
they ſhould have looked upon it as a great hap- 
pineſs, if his majeſty could have determined 
himſelf ſome time ſooner, and if the good of- 
fices and exhortations which they had uſed for 
that purpoſe, with a moſt perfect affection, 
had availed to induce him to it. That they 
would endeavour to obtain a prolongation 
1 N 2 „ three 
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” three months more, to be reckoned from 
the date of their letter, for a ſufficient de- 
*© lay, but without hopes of any further prolon- 
** gation, hoping he would in that time accept of 
*© the terms propoſed for him. That they wiſh- 
*© ed this the more earneſtly, becauſe, if contra- 
*© ry to their expectation, he ſhould ſtill perſiſt 
* in a refuſal, they ſhould not be able any longer 
to decline joining with the powers who had 
*© propoſed thoſe conditions, but proceed accord- 
*© ingly to ſign the quadruple alliance, as alſo the 
4 ſecret and ſeparate articles, and that afterwards 
they ſhould be obliged to take, with the ſaid 
powers, the meaſures reſulting from that alli- 
ance and thoſe articles; and as they ſhould look 
*© upon this as a misfortune, they conjured him 
© earneſtly to prevent that misfortune, by ac- 
© cepting thoſe conditions. ; 


Bu r the king of Spain had, before this letter 
was writ, determined to make peace; and being 
ſenſible that nothing could be ſo great an obſta- 
cle of his obtaining good terms, as the continuing 
cardinal ALBERONT in his ſervice, thought fit 
in the firſt place to diſcard that miniſter, which 

he knew would be no lefs agreeable to the allied 
powers, than to the majority of his own ſubjects, 
who though they ſubmitred out of duty to the king, 
did not by any means fall in with the cardinal's de- 
ſtructive projects. And therefore on the 5th of 
December, when the king was going to the Pardo 
he put into the hands of don MrevuEL 
Dux a x, his ſecretary of ſtate, an order, writ- 
ten with his own hand, forbidding cardinal AL E- 
K ONI to meddle in the affairs of the government, 
or to come to the palace, or any other place 
where their catholick majeſties, or any other prince 
01 
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of the royal family ſhould be preſent, command- 
ing him alſo to quit Madrid in eight days, and 
the dominions of Spain in three weeks. This or- 
der was intimated to the cardinal before the king 
and queen returned from hunting; and the king 
took care to inſert in it, that he entered 
into this reſolution, to remove that obſtacle to 
the peace. The King of Spain alſo returned a 
very ſpeedy anſwer to the letter of the Hates 
General, which was dated the 4th of January, 
and written in a very different ſtile from thoſe of 
the cardinal and the other Spari/b miniſters, 
who were his. creatures; for in this he ſhewed 
a hearty inclination for peace without any 
rain boaſting, or caſting the leaſt opprobrious 
reflections on the allied powers, though at 
the ſame time he judged it neceſſary to inſiſt as 
much as poſſible on his former pretenſions. He 
* aſſured the States General, that it was with 
elteem and acknowledgment that he received 
this new proof of their friendſhip and good in- 
tentions ; and as he had a concern for the peace 
and tranquillity of Europe, notwithſtanding 
the great ſacrifice he muſt make to ſucceed 
therein; and being deſirous alſo to comply 
with their perſuaſions and repeated inſtances, 
* he had condeſcended to adhere to the ſubſtance 
* of the ſaid treaty of quadruple alliance, with 
* ſome additions and conditions, of which they 
* would be informed by his ambaſſador the mar- 
* queſs pe BERETTI LANDL, Who had orders 
to give them the particulars, to the end they 
might communicate them to the allies intereſted 
in that treaty. And that he had ground to 
hope from their ſincere deſires for the publick 
** quiet, they would give a favourable ear to 
* his propoſitions, that they would conſider of 
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© them, and make thoſe reflexions on them which 
<< they deſerved, and that they would continue 
to imploy their good offices, to the end they 
might be accepted and approved.” The arti. 
cles mentioned in this letter were in ſubſtance: 
<© 1. That all the places taken during this war, 
either in Europe, or in the H#e/t-Inazes, ſhould 
< be reſtored. 2. That the troops in Sicily ſhould 
<< be ſafely tranſported to Spain, with the artille- 
ry, arms and ammunition, 3. That the gallies 
and men of war, eſpecially thoſe taken by the 
Engliſh in the ſea-engagement near Sicily, ſhould 
ce be reſtored, as alſo a ſhip of MarxTiNErs 
ſquadron, which againſt all good faith had 
been ſtopp'd at Breſt, where ſhe went into port, 
coming from the Heſ?-Indies, with the money 
and cargo which belong'd to the king. 4. That 
<< the right of reverſion to Sicily ſhould be ſtipu- 
© lated to Spain, in default of the male line of 
ce the houſe of Auſtria, upon the ſame conditions 1 
& as were made at Utrecht with reſpect to the 
c duke of Savory. 5. That Gibraltar, Port- 
&« Mahon, and the whole iſland of Minorca ſhould 
c be reſtored to Spain. 6. That the kingdom of 
% Sardinia ſhould remain to Spain. 7. That Or- 
c bitello and Porto Hercole ſhould be reſtored to 
& Spain. 8. That the ſucceſſions of the domini- 
« ons of Tuſcany and Parma, in favour of the 
prince don CARLOS, and other children of 
the queen of Spain, ſhould be free from all im- 
ce perial inveſtitures, and their children, both 
*© male and female, ſhould be comprehended there- No 
c in, and that no other garriſons ſhould be put 
into the ſaid dominions than Spaniſh troops; Ihe 
and that the prince, don CAR Los, ſhould go 
over in the mean time to Florence, for the . 
<< preater ſatisfaction of the people. 9. That re- 

& ſtitution 
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ſtitution ſhould be ſollicited of the territories of 
© Caſtro and Roucilioue, which the Pope poſſeſſed 
in prejudice of the duke of Parma, and all his 
family being in the inveſtitures which Pope 
paul the III. gave at the ſaid erection of the 
ſaid dutchy, the females were nominated after 
© the males, and even the natural children of the 
© houſe of Farneſe. 10. That the dominion and 
d commerce of the Vef-1ndies ſhould be regula- 
ted according to the treaties made at Urrechr. 
* 11. That his catholick majeſty reſerved to him- 
ſelf the exhibiting, by his miniſters in the con- 
* greſs, other affairs which concerned his ſubjects, 
and would nominate the plenipotentiaries as 
* ſoon as the place of congreſs ſhould be named.“ 


THESE articles were communicated to the 
tates General, by the abovementioned ambaſla- 


u- or, who, according to the king of Spain's re- 
of veſt, laid them before the miniſters of the ſeve- 
TN Wa! allies. At the ſame time the king of Spain 
NC Wezuſed the abbot LAN DI, and the marqueſs 
'- Wcor 771, both miniſters of Parma, to write his 
* ſentiments to the abbot pu BOIS, in order that 
e ſhould communicate them to the Regent: The 
„am had in commiſſion chiefly, what was contained 
% Wa the abovementioned articles, and the marquiſs 
cor rx propoſed from the king of Spain a ceſſa- 
1 lon of arms with France, excluſive of the other 
lies; and likewiſe, that the French ſhould not 
m Wroceed to the demolition of the works of Fon- 
oth farabia and St. Sebaſtian. Theſe overtures made 
©” Wo the Regent, being alſo communicated to the 
Av miniſters of the other powers concerned in 
P* > he quadruple alliance, they came to the follow- 
2 ng reſolution, vis. © That they had ſeen, with 


* extream grief, the propoſitions ſent from an 
| N 
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* arid the 5th of Fanuary, becanſe inſtead of 
© drawing towards peace, as might have been 
© hoped, they tended to overthrow intirely the 


. conditions of the treaty made at London, which 


* ought to ſerve for the unalterable baſis of the 
% peace. They alſo declared, that the ſever] 
powers whom they repreſented, could not ad- 
c mit. any conditions which might be contrary to 
© thoſe of the treaty of London, but that they 
« would perſiſt in their engagements, and in con- 
© cert, till they ſhould be executed; and would 
© proceed alſo by virtue of the ſame treaty, and 
© of the convention newly made in Holland, to 
© nominate forthwith the princes who ſhould ſuc- 
© ceed to the dominions of Tuſcauy and Parma, 
c in excluſion of the prince of Spain; in caſe the 
& catholick king ſhould defer, beyond the time 
& ſtipulated, to accept of the conditions of the 
ge treaty of London. 


Trxrs reſolution was immediately diſpatched 
to the court of Spain by the abbot pu Bors 
who at the ſame time returned an anſwer to the 
letters of the abbot LANDI, and the marquils 
ScorTrT1; wherein he declared the Regent's ſenti- 
ments, that he could not refuſe to- concur with 
the allies in all things contained in the above re- 
cited reſolution, and that the Regent had ordered 
him to give them to underſtand, that they could 
not too ſtrongly repreſent to his catholick majeſty, 
nor make too lively inſtances to engage him, not 
to looſe one moment more, becauſe the advantages 
reſerved to the prince, his children, ſons of che 
preſent queen, depended abſolutely thereon. It 
ſame miniſter repreſented particularly to the nit 

uiſs SCOTTT, that it was impoſhble to procut? 
a ſuſpenſion of arms between France and 5", 
| according 
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according to the propoſal made by him, in exclu- 
ſion of the other powers engaged in the war, that 


it would even be uſeleſs to name it to them, it 


being contrary to the reſolution they had taken, 
not to lay down their arms till the treaty of London 
ſhould be accompliſhed ; beſides, that it would be 


impoſſible to cauſe the ſaid ſuſpenſion to be exe- 


cuted, at the ſame time, in all the different coun- 
tries where the war had been carried. And as to 
the fortifications of &. Sebaſtian and Fontarabia, 
the abbot acquainted him, that the orders given 
for their demolition had been ſuſpended ever ſince 
the Regent was informed of his catholick majeſty's 
diſpofition to peace; but if the forces of Spain 
ſhould go upon any freſh enterprize, he could not 
promiſe, that the ſaid demolition ſhould not be carri- 
ed on, but that he hoped a ſpeedy and generous re- 
ſolution of the king of Spain to peace, would put 
an end to all thoſe inconveniencies. 'The States 
General alſo, in their anſwer to the memorial given 


in to them by the marquiſs pz BERRTTT LanDI, 
took notice, © That they had, according to the 


* king of Spain's deſire, laid his propoſals before 
* the miniſters of the allies, who were in war 
* againſt Spain; but that all of them declared 
©* their ſurprize at ſuch propoſitions, which they 
* looked upon to be ſo wide from the project of 
the quadruple alliance, that they could not in 
* any manner be accepred, nor be made the 
* ground of any negotiation; and therefore, as 
* they had in their letter to the king of Spain 


already given their judgment, that, in the pre- 


* ſent conjuncture of affairs, the ſhorteſt and 
* only means for attaining peace, was to accept 
* theplanofthe quadruple alliance, and had deſired 
* his majeſty to come to a compliance within the 
* three months, from the date of their letter ; ſo 
O & my! 
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ec they did again; in the moſt prefling and friendly 

£ manner, renew their ſolicitations, intreating his 

cc majeſty to accept the ſaid plan, hoping the 

c marquifs ÞE BEKETTI LANDI would in 

cc the mean while employ his good offices with his 
ce maſter to obtain ſo deſirable an end. 


Bur the court of Spain did not wait the co- 
ming of this anſwer from the States General; but 
upon the arrival of the diſpatches of the abbot 
Du Bois from France, an inſtrument was imme- 
diately drawn up in form, which was ſign'd by his 
catholick majeſty, and counterſign'd by the mar- 
quiſs DE GRIMAL Do, his chief ſecretary of 
ſtate, bearing date the 6th of Fanuary, whereby 
he admitted and: accepted the quadruple alliance 
in all the parts and contents thereof; more parti- 
cularly, ſo far as it had a relation, and did direct- 
ly concetn the peace between the two courts of 
Madrid and Vienna, and between the two ſovereigns 
of their dominions. Full powers were alſo given 
to the marquiſs pe BERETTI LANDI, his ple- 
nipotentiary at the Hague, to ſign the convention 
made at Paris, and the treaty of quadruple alli- 
ance, which he did towards the beginning of F- 
oruary, and by virtue of a ſubſequent convention 
made in /ta/y, the kingdom of $7c7/y was delivered 
up to the Emperor, and Sardinia to the duke of 
SAvoy. The renunciations of the Emperor and 
the king of Spain were alſo executed in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, under the guarranty of the other 
contracting powers, according to the plan laid 
down in the above-mentioned treaties; and the 
world has been ever fince in expectation, that the 
general peace would receive further confirmation 
by the preſent negotiations, which the ſame pow- 
ers have ſet on foot at Cambray, to provide a more 
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perfect ſecurity for the tranquillity of Italy and 
all Europe, by ſettling every ones remaining pre- 
tenſions, ſo as there may be no room for one po- 
tentate to lay any further claim upon another, 
and that the lefſer powers may be ſecured in the 
guarranty of the greater. | | 
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TREATISE 
The Religious and Civil 


Intereſts of EUROPE. 


H E civil affairs of Europe have 
been ſo much interwoven with 
thoſe of Religion, that we 
| judged it neceſſary to lay 
VANS RR down ſome conſiderations on 
2 9 SEN both; eſpecially with reſpect 
> Shy 2 to the Proteſtant and Roman 
k intereſts, which will be of uſe to give 


us a more clear inſight into the preſent ſtate of 
A 2 „„ aningy” 
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2 Of the Religious and Civil 
things, and at the ſame time may lead us into a 1: 
more perfect knowledge of thoſe meaſures that 
tend moſt to the advancement of the proteſtant Nr 
religion, and of fuch as ſeem to be the mot M: : 
calculated to promote popery ; from whence we M t 
may alſo form ſome judgment which is the beſt MW b 
ſuited to the welfare and proſperity of every Ml 
kingdom, and which may be like to gain the at- c 
cendant, according to the preſent ſituation of p 


affairs. 5 ft 
| th 

THERE are few who are not more or le{; MI t: 
acquainted from whence theſe two oppoſite inte- in 


reſts firſt took their riſe, and the miſerable ſtate WM ti 
of Europe before the Reformation took place. The Ml ſe 
only thing that has been the moſt amazing ſince WM tr. 
that Time, is by what means the ſee of Rome, 
and the Romiſh Clergy have been able, after ſo 
plain and manifeſt difcoveries of their groſs er- 
rors and impoſtures, to ſupport their authority 
and doctrines; they being not only oppoſite to 
the civil rights, and the intereſts of princes, but 
to the plaineſt precepts of chriſtianity. But this 
will not be wondered at, if we conſider that a- 
bout the beginning of the Reformation, there 
was but very little learning, except what was 2 
mong the clergy themſelves, and few of the com- 
mon people could ſo much as read; and even what 
learning moſt of the clergy could pretend to, be- 
fore ERK AS Mus and Lu 1H ER, conſiſted chiefly 
of a ſenſeleſs jargon, made up of the Ariſtotliau 
philoſophy, with a little knowledge which ſome 
had attain'd in the civil and canon laws. Indeed 
the diſputes that were held about religion, 
cauſed many to apply themſelves to ſtudy, and 
learning ſoon became in great eſteem. The pro- 
teſtant divines expoſed the popiſh doctrines and 


idolatrous worſhip ſufficiently to the world ; but 
after 
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)a WM after ſuch a long deluge of ignorance, that men 
at had imbibed ſuch invincible prejudices, it was 
nt not eaſy for thoſe divines, and the other learned 
oft: men who engaged in the religious diſputes of the 
we times, to make ſuch a progreſs as might have 
eſt been expected from the goodneſs of their cauſe. 
Many of thoſe who pleaded for Reformation, 
al- could not themſelves altogether ſhake off their 
of MW prejudices in things they had been ſo long accu- 
ſtomed to; ſome were for retaining whatever 
they judged not to be ſinful in the popiſh conſti- 
els tution and worſhip, and others were for throw- 
te- ing down every thing that was of man's inven- 
ite tion; and from theſe diviſions ſprang up ſeveral 
he ſectaries, who carried things to erroneous ex- 
ice treams, and were animated and aſſiſted by the 
1, papiſts, that they might thereby weaken the pro- 
{0 WM teſtant cauſe while it was in its infancy, and had 
er- not as yet gathered much ſtrength. 


to As theſe things proved a great means of re- 
ut WF tarding the progreſs of the "reformation, ſo it 
his met with no leſs interruption from the various 
2- WI and oppoſite intereſts of the ſeveral princes and 
re Wi ftates of Europe. Indeed thoſe who were the 
2- Wl oſt remote from Rome, as they were the laſt 
m- who came under the pope's authority, ſo they 
ut were the firſt who ſhook off his ſupremacy. A 
de- great part of the French nation alſo embraced the 
ly proteſtant religion, and other Roman catholick. 
an nations would have done the fame, had not the 
me WF princes from political views, ſuffered the clerg 
ed to exerciſe all manner of cruelties upon thoſe- 
on, who eſpouſed any of the proteſtant doctrines. 
nd MW CAnARL Es the fifth being at that time both king 
'0- of Spain, and emperor of Germany, had by that 
nd WW means a very fait proſpect of becoming univer- 
ut I {a} monarch, which turned his ming altogether 
| A 2 50 
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to conqueſts; ſo that he made no other uſe of 
the religious differences of the times, than ſo far 
as they might ſerve to promote thoſe ends. When 
he directed his arms againſt Rome, it is very well 
known how little regard he ſhewed to the pope 
himſelf: But after he had been ſucceſsful in ſe- 
veral great enterprizes, he began to entertain 
thoughts of reducing the power of the Germ! 


princes, to render himſelf abſolute in the Empire: | 


He then eſpouſed the pope's cauſe with great zeal, 
that he might under the pretence of religion, car- 
ry his victofious arms againſt thoſe princes and 
ſtates. The jealouſy between the ſaid princes 
and ſome of the ſucceeding emperors, and the 
Tivalfhip between the two potent monarchs of 
France atid Spain, have alſo proved a great hin- 
drance to the ſpreading of the reformation, in 
regard both theſe nations in their turns, hare 
thought it for their intereſt to court the favour cf 
Rome. The different and oppoſite intereſts, and 
the want of a right union among the proteſtant 
princes and ſtates, and the want of conſtancy in 
others, has alſo been a great means to keep up the 
power and authority of the fee of Rome; which 
was manifeſt in HEN R the fourth of France, 
who while he was King of Navar, and after he 
ſucceeded to the crown of France, not only pro- 
feſſed the proteſtant religion himſelf, but headed 
the Higenets, and fought their battels with fuc- 
ceſs againſt the popiſh league; but being at laſt 
awed by the pope's excommunication, in regard 
many Roman catholicks had been upon a civil ac- 
count joined with him, who would not ſtand out 
againſt the pope ; and the popiſh league threat- 
ning to {et another prince upon the throne, he 
therefore had not reſolution enough to ſtand it 
out againſt them, but in a great meaſure ſacri- 
ficed the proteſtant cauſe to his temporal neren, 

| an: 
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and for the ſake of maintaining himſelf on the 
throne, embraced the popiſh Religion; whole 
example being followed by moſt of the great 
men of his kingdom, not only gave a great blow 

to the proteſtants in France, but did no {mall in- 

jury to the whole proteſtant intereſt. 
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TERRE were beſides theſe ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances that proved injurious to the reforma- 
tion, among which the motives of intereſt which 
had induced ſome to ſhake off popery , were 
none of the leaſt; for it might eaſily be expected, 
that in the infancy of the reformation, many. 
would remain incapable of judging of the merits 
of that cauſe, ſeperately from its profeſſors and 
advocates, or of diſtinguiſhing between the con- 
victions of the judgment, and the reformation 
of the heart, which in religious matters ought 
always to be regarded, as the firſt enables Men 
to give their aſſent to the truth, but the other 
only to conform unfeignedly to it in all points; 
and for want of making theſe neceſſary diſtincti- 
ons and allowances, many expected that all thoſe 
who ſet: up for reformation in the church, ſhould 
themſelves be of unblemiſhed lives, which how= 
ever could not be ſo: much as imagin'd. And 
there being not a. few: of thoſè who appeared ve- 
ry zealous for reformat ion, who in their ordina- 
ry deportment were but like the reſt of the. 
world, even as it happened in the 6rit ages of 
chriſtianity, there being many profeſſors who 
gave great feandal to the heathens by their im- 
moralities; therefore the advocates of Rome, 
when they found they could neither defend their 
cauſe by ſcripture nor reaſon, made it a great 
part of their buſineſs to traduce the characters of 
thoſe who diſcovered a zeal againſt their imꝑo- 
ures. Neithe? did they: ſtick at any. falſicy ot 
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baſe invention to ſully the reputation of the 
greateſt and beſt men, but endeavoured to lay groſs 
and heinous crimes to. their charge, whereof 
they were entirely innocent ; and whereever Cir- 
cumſtances would in the-leaſt allow of it, they 
were {ure to aſcribe motives of intereſt to all they 
did; by which means they impoſed on many, 
who were lazy, and had not been at - ſufficient 
pains to be informed in this great controverſy, 
who thereupon fell back again to Rome, after they 
had gone ſome length in fiding with the refor- 
mation, and kept others wholly from enquiring 
into it. | rh ig 


I ſeem'd agreeable to divine wiſdom, that 

the reformation ſhould meet with many lets and 
impediments ,/ notwithſtanding. there was the 
cleareſt evidence to ſupport it, perhaps that the 
3 might receive the greater per- 
fection and ſtability. For if all Europe had at 
once ſhook off the authority of Rome, and em- 
braced the reformed doctrines, the chriſtian 
world might in that caſe have fallen into other 
errors equally pernicious with thoſe of that 
church, or might again have relapſed into many 
of the ſame errors; which may be the more 
eaſily imagin'd, that many of the proteſtant 
divines have pleaded ſo ſtremiouſſy in behalf 
of church power, notwithſtanding the ill uſe has 
been made of it by the church of Rome. Now 
as all things are beſt known by their contraries, 
ſo it may tend to the advancement of true re- 
hgion, that the power of Rome has conti- 
nued ſo long over a great part of the chri- 
ſtian world ſince the reformation began, that 
men may with the more certainty diſcover 
the contrariety of her conſtitutions and do- 
ctrines to the inſtitutions of Chriſt, For as 
— that 
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that hierarchy had its advancement but by flow 
degrees, and was many ages in being before it 
arrived to its greateſt height; ſo it was not eaſy 
to unravel in a ſhort time, a myſtery which had 
been carrying on ſo long, with all the deceits 
that human ſubtilty could deviſe ; and theretore 
tho* the firſt reformers had ſufficiently expoſed 
the more general errors of the church of Rome, 
yet it required a longer time, to diſcover hy 
what innumerable ſtratagems and groſs impoſiti- 
ons ſhe had arrived to ſo formidable a ſtate, and 
to expoſe to open light the deceitful colours un- 
der which ſhe had ſet off her worſt and moſt 


| pernicious inſtitutions; which probably might 


not have been ſo induſtriouſly enquired into, had 
her monarchy been ſuddenly overthrownz where 
in there might have been this difad vantage, that 
the world would probably have judged more favou- 
rably of Rome than ſhe renlly deferved ; and by 
that means men might have been leſs upon their 
guard, than was requiſite in a matter of ſuch 


| great conſequence; whereas a true know- 


ledge, and a more full diſcovery of her innume- 
rable devices, and their no leis contrariety to 
reaſon than to the divine commands, may be the 
means of greater purity in the church, and may 
for ever reſtrain all chriſtians from building up- 
on fo falſe a foundation. 


Ir ſeemed alſo neceſſary towards the advance- 
ment of the reformation, that the firſt reformers 
ſhould undergo perſecution, as happened to the 
firſt chriſtians, that others might be witneſſes of 
their perſeverance; and that all imputations of 
worldly intereſt might be wiped off from thoſe 
who had fincerely embraced the proteſtant do- 
etrines, when the world ſhould ſee them ready 
and willing to ſeal them with their blood. On 
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the other hand, the wars and perſecutions raiſed i eyer 
againſt the proteſtants, and the inhuman cruel- WW iti 
ties of the papiſts, tended very much to the 
confirmation. of the proteſtant cauſe, there be- 
ing nothing ſo contrary to the chriſtian religi- 
on as perſecution and bloodſhed. - It there had 
been no perſecutions', perhaps the world might 
never haveentertained ſuch an abhorrence againſt 
the Romiſh conſtitut ion and doctrines, in regard 
there were no fuch plain inſtances of their cru- 
elty to be met with before the reformation; 
for in thoſe times of darkneſs they had it in their 

power to manage all things by mere craft; and 
the tyranny they exerciſed over men's conſci- 
ences was done in a more hidden and impercep- 
tible manner, which few could dive into. They 
brought the world to their bend by trick and ar- 
tifice, and had no great occaſion to raiſe publick 
perſecutions againſt thoſe who oppoted them, 
or to erect tortures for them, ſince» they had 2 
thouſand other ways to ſtop the mouths of ſuch 
perſons, or to hurry them out of the world by 
ſome private means; but when the defection 
from their hierarchy and worſhip had ſpread it 
{elf over a good part of Chriſtendom , that the 
proteſtants were in a great meaſure got beyond 
the. power of. their wiles and ſtratagems, it is 
ſufficiently known , that they not only ſhook off 
the main badges of chriſtianity, but broke thro' 
the ſtrongeſt ties of nature, and ſet themſelves 
in open defiance of heaven, by making uſe of 
all the efforts againſt the proteſtants, that fleth 
= blood, in its moſt depraved ſtate, could de- 
V1IC, | «if 
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Now it is very certain, that the reformation 
gave an incurable blow to Rome, which has ever 
ſince loſt a conſiderable part of her authority, 
Sa ven 
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eyen over thoſe Princes and States who continue 


{ill in communion with her; who, for the moſt 
part, are no otherwiſe ſtudious of her intereſt, 
than as it is conſiſtent with their own, And * 
that reaſon the councils of that See have been 
not a little involved in intricacy and difficulties 
ſince the reformation. And in what relates 
to the balance, tho? it has been her main and 
principal maxim, to keep. up an Equilibrium 
among the States and Princes of Europe, as in 
former times; yet it has been impaſſible for the 
Pope, upon ſome occaſions, not to favour the 
roteſtants ; as happened when CHaRLEs the 

Vth had almoſt ſubjected the proteſtant Princes 
in Germany under his obedience ; far PAur the 
IIId fearing. that Prince might became abſolute 
monarch of the Empire, not. only recalled the 
aſiſtance he had given him, but ſtirred up 
France at the ſame time to inyade his territories 3 
which enabled -the proteſtants. to obtain that fa- 
mous peace at Paſſat, which was afterwards con- 
firm'd at: Ausburg ; whereby they procured the 
free exerciſe of their religion, and to keep in 
poſſeſſion of all the church benefices that were 
then in their hands. GREGORY the XVth 
was alſo obliged to ſide with the proteſtants againſt 
Spain; And URBAN the VIIIth encouraged 
the enterprizes of Gus TAvus ADoLpHus 
againſt the houſe of Arfiria; by which the pro- 
teſtant intereſt has at various times received ſome 
ſtrength and benefit. And it is very well known 
that in the beginning of the laſt great wars, the 
See of Rome was no leſs jealous of the pretenſi- 
ons of LEWIS the XIVth, late king of France; 
and therefore ſided moſtly with the Confederates, 
until cardinal AL ANI, fince pope Clement 


the Klth, came to have the chief ſway at Rome, 
1 22 | Los 
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when the policies and maxims of that court 
were very much changed. 


Bux as the affairs of Europe have expoſed 
Rome to this unavoidable neceſſity, upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſions, ſo the papiſts have con- 
ſtantly entertain'd the more implacable enmity 
and hatred againſt the proteſtants; and have 
therefore made it their conſtant buſineſs to unite 
in all other projects, that might tend any ways 
to weaken the proteſtant intereſt. They have 
conſtantly had a deep ſhare in the plots and con- 

fpiracies, that have been at any time ſet on foot, 
to promote revolutions in the proteſtant coun- 
tries ; that the reins of government might be 
put into the hands of ſuch perſons as would pro- 
mote ſchemes, that had a tendency to advance 
popery: They have alſo been concerned in moſt 
of the inteſtine diviſions that have ariſen among 
. proteſtants ; and have frequently contrived things 
ſo, as the proteſtant Princes might marry into 
Roman catholick families; whereby Rome has 
procured alliances, that have proved effeCtual to 
Nek the union, and widen the intereſts of the 
proteſtant Princes. Neither have the prote- 
ſtants been always mindful of their own ſafety, 
but have given too much way to ſtrife and am- 
bition, and have often fallen into thoſe ſchemes 
and meaſures, that have been chalk*d out to them 
by the papiſts, whereby the proteſtant intereſt 
has been ſometimes reduced to a very low ebb. 
And it is obvious from the events that have hap- 
pened in Europe, during the ſpace of eighty years 
and upwards ; vx. from the death of EL Z A- 
BETH, queen of England, to the revolution in 
1688, that the proteſtant intereſt was conſtant!) 
upon the decline, notwithſtanding the number 
of proteſtants was in that time rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed. 85 5 EN c- 
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ENGLAND has always been accounted, and 
with very good reaſon, the main bulwark of the 
proteſtant intereſt , becauſe her ſituation is of 
al other nations the moſt commodious to keep 
the balance; and as her ſtrength depends chiefl 
on her power at ſea, ſhe is therefore not ſo much 
expoſed as other nations to inſults from her 
neighbours. The proteſtant religion is alſo the 
beſt ſuited to the intereſt of that kingdom, as a 
trading nation, Which is a great addition to the 
happineſs of England. And therefore queen 
ELIZABETH not only promoted the prote- 
ſtant religion in her own dominions, but was 
rery careful of the proteſtant intereſt abroad. 
And upon this maxim ſhe raiſed the power and 
authority of England to a very great degree, be- 
jond any other nation. Her principal care was 
to promote the reformation in Scotland, where 
ſhe enabled the Scottiſh Lords to drive out the 
French, and by that means ſecured England from 
all trouble and danger on that ſide, which other- 
| wiſe might have been a no ſmall interruption to 
her other great deſigns. At the ſame time, ſhe 
| ſent both money and ſuccours to the proteſtants 
in France, which contributed to keep a balance 
between them and the Roman catholicks : And 
her policies were no leſs ſucceſsful in that king- 
dom than her arms, having kept EAs AR Co- 
LIS NY the Admiral, and ſome of the chief 
men among the proteſtants, ſtedfaſt to that cauſe 
by her liberality. She alſo aſſiſted the Nether- 
landers with a fleet, and ſome land forces, where- 
by ſhe contributed greatly to the ſupport of the 
Republick of Holland, which has ſince been ſo 
great a ſtrengthening of the proteſtant intereſt ; 
and gave ſanctuary and entertainment to the 
Flemmings, who fled from the cruel perſecuti- 
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ons of the duke ÞE AL vA; and by ſettling in 
the kingdom, were the firſt who introduced the 
knowledge of the woolen manufactures among 
us. During the life of this great Queen the pro- 
teſtants in Germany alſo enjoy*d tranquillity; and 
notwithſtanding the heats between the Lutherans 


and Calviniſts could not be extinguifhed at that | 


time, yet her authority was ſo great among the 


Princes, that ſhe kept them always united; | 


fo that the deſigns formed by the papiſts, 
foon after the peace of Paſſau, to divide them, 
were altogether fruſtrated. She alſo contributed 
to keep all things right between Sweden and Dei. 
mark ; and at the ſame time ſhe was ſo great an 
inſtrument in advancing the proteſtant intereſt, 
the weakened the power of the Roman catho- 
ticks, and in a great meaſure reduced the mari- 
time power of Spain, which before her time had 
claim'd a right to the ſovereignty of the ſeas. 


Ar 1 Europe have conſtantly had their eyes 
fix d upon England, and it has uſually fared well 
or ill with the proteſtants according as that nati- 
on has ſtood affected to the Sete ant intereſt. 
The following Reign gave a breathing time t0 
the papiſts : For king JaMEs the firſt-was ſuch 
x lover of peace, that, to fecure himſelf at home, 
he ſeem'd not to care much what became of the 
reſt of the world. In his time the differences 
between the Lutherans and Calviniſts in Germ 
#y, broke out into an open flame. For the pa- 
piſts in the Empire having all along made it 
their buſineſs to render theſe two parties odi- 
ous to each other, it had the effect to weaken 
the union that was ſo neceſſary to have been 
upheld among the proteſtant Princes, and 
proved the beginning of very tedious wars. 
King JAM Es might-in a great meaſure havs 
8 — been 
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been inſtrumental in healing thoſe diviſions, had 
he been zealous enough in the proteſtant cauſe, 
or if he had been ambitious to maintain the dig- 
nity of his crown, and the honour of the nati- 
on; and his influence might have even been 
greater than that of his predeceſſor, in regard 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland were 
both under his dominion. But king James 
was a puſilanimous prince, and afraid to engage 
in affairs abroad for fear of conſpiracies againſt 


his perſon at home; and though it was certainly 


both for the good of religion, and the intereſt 
of the nation, to have proſecuted the advantages 
gain'd by 2 ELIZABETH; yet it was ſo 
far otherwiſe with him, that he not only aban- 
don'd the Dutch, from a pretence that they were 
grown too powerful at ſea, but made peace with 
Hain upon very eaſy terms, and gave himſelf 
ſo wholly to an indolent life, that the papiſts in 
all countries ſet their machinations on foot to 
ruin the proteſtent intereſt before it ſhould ga- 
ther too much ſtrength. The emperor FE & D 1- 
NAND taking hold of the differences among 
the proteſtants in Germany, ſoon reduced the 
elector Palatine, ſon-in-law to king JAM Es: 
For the world looked upon England at that time 
as a lifeleſs unactive body, and that king JAMES, 
tho? very powerful durſt not however make uſe 
of his own ſtrength. Which was indeed manifeſt in 
the caſe of the elector Palatine, who when he 
was drove out of his dominions, and that the 
parliament out of regard to the king, and for the 
fake of the elector and the 'proteſtants in Ger- 
Many, voted a ſubſidy for their aſſiſtance; yet 
becauſe the king did not encourage the motion, 
the cauſe of the proteſtants in Germany was 
therefore in a great meaſure abandoned. 
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| not 
Ar TEK this the proteſtant intereſt declineq the) 
very much; for beſides the hardſhips the pro. ſtro! 
teſtants were reduced to in Germany, carding! thei 
RICEHLIE u, who came to have the ſole admi- Ger. 
niſtration of affairs in France, had undertaken to AD 
reduce the power of the proteſtants in that king W'* tl 

dom; and tho' king CHARLES the firſt indeed 
intended to relieve them, and ſent ſome ſuc- I. 
cours into Frauce; yet he ſoon made peace, and cer 
married the ſiſter of LEWIS the thirteenth; the 
| Which, among other things, gave great uneaſ. Nobta 
neſs to many of his ſubjects, not only upon a- 
count of the queen's religion, but becauſe her en, 
brother became a very great Enemy fo his own dom 
proteſtant ſubjects, which render'd fo near an cont! 
alliance with that prince not a little ſuſpected, their 
'The emperor in the mean while had carried his wich, 
victories ſo far againſt the proteſtants in Cern. they 
ny, that he even iſſued forth proclamations, or-: 
dering all the benefices and church-lands which Ball; 
had been taken from the Roman catholicks to be Neſto 
reſtored. But nothing gave a deeper wound to full e 
the proteſtant intereſt, than the troubles which Germ 
began in England about the ſame time. The atho 
cauſe of theſe troubles is ſo well known, and er ſ 
the faults of all fides have been ſo fully expo- e 
ſed, that there is no need to make mention of Feſtar 
them here. Ir is certain, as thefe diviſions were the | 
very unſeaſonable, ſo they were very much in- ee 
flamed by the papiſts to bring diſcredit upon the e 
proteſtant religion; and while Eugland was un- ane 
hinging her conſtitution at home, the zealous Ha 
promoters of the Roman catholick cauſe took MW! fon 
the opportunity to exerciſe their ſeverities againſt KIC 


the proteſtants abroad. my theſe troubles, nſtru 
RICEHLIEV in a great meaſure effected the I 8! 


overthrow of the proteſtants in France ; having en 
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not only taken from them many of the privileges 
4 ticy enjoy'd by the edict of Nantz, but what 
„ſrong holds had been allowed them for 
dleir ſecurity. Nor would the proteſtants in 
Germany have fared better, had not G us ravus 
ADbolPHUs, king of Sweden, come ſeaſonably 
to their relief. 


IN the year 1648, an end was put to the 
German wars after thirty years continuance, by 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, whereby the proteſtants 
obtain*d very conſiderable advantages. Gus TA- 
vus ADOLPHUS had carried his arms with 
wonderful ſucceſs into the Emperor's hereditary 
dominions; and the Swedes, after his death, 
continued fo firm and ſtedfaſt in maintaining 
their conqueſts, that thgy would by no means 
withdraw their forces out of the Empire, until 
they were put in poſſeſſion of Pomerania, Ii. 
mar, Bremen, and ſome other places near the 
Baltick ; and that they had allo procured the 
eſtoration of the proteſtant princes, and the 
Full eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant religion in 
Germany upon a footing equal with the Roman 
atholicks ; and alſo brought the Emperor un- 
ter ſuch reſtrictions, that it might be out of his 
power, or any of his ſucceſſors, to hurt the pro- 
of {Weftants for the future. But tho' this procur'd 
re Nhe peace of the Empire, and with it the 
in- Nee exerciſe of the proteſtant religion; yet 
ne very dark cloud was gathering at the 
n- me time, which not only chreatned Germany, 
but all Europe; for France was now become ve- 
ok formidable by the conduct and policies of 
nt \icHrLIuu. And as that nation had been 
es, uſtrumental in the ſucceſſes of the SWeAes v 
he IF) giving a diverſion to the Emperor's forces 
ng on the Rhe, they by this means got ſeveral 
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important places in Germany made over to them; 

they had alſo by aſſiſting the Dutch againſt Spai 
obtain'd ſome conſiderable towns in the Spaniſi tre 
Netherlands; they had moreover made them- © 
ſelves maſters of the dutchy of Lorain, and fe. te 
cured an entrance into Italy; by which mean in 
the above-mentioned treaty was like to be to 
of no laſting duration, unleſs a ſtop could in Fr 
time have been put to the growth of that mo- fu 
narchy ; which, as affairs ſtood, ſeem'd no was ha 
very practicable without the help of EN Pc 
But all things ſeem'd to concur for the advanc- ; * 
ment of the French monarchy. For Eugla Pre 
was then miſerably torn to pieces by her inteſtin I th: 
diviſions; and OLIVERXR CROMWEL ſoon d. cle 


ter ſet up a new form of government in th: en 
kingdom. The houſe of Auſtria was much Or 
reduced by the late wars in Germany, and Spy un 
was brought upon her laſt legs; for beſides het ha 
valt loſſes in the wars with France and Holland a 
ſhe was alſo conſiderably weakned by the lots oi <2! 
Portugal, who taking the opportunity of the lo on 
eſtate of her affairs had revolted from her. TM on 
ſubjects of Catalonia had done the ſame, and ci N 
themſelves under the protection of Fra mi. 
Neither did it afford any good proſpect to tꝭi ee 
proteſtant cauſe, when Aer the peace of HD h 
phalia a war was ſtirr'd up between the Frech Fr 
and Danes, at the inſtigation of France, to i do 
vour her new deſigns upon the Empire; whic! the 
was done to weaken the power of Denmark an Ro 
the houſe of Brandenburgh, and to prevent the 
friendſhip with Sweden, who the French we _ - 
afraid, might upon the account of their relig! ſing 
on, unite againſt thelr enterprizes, to rende the 
them fruitlets, TO 
| of 
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TRAx the liberties of Europe were in danger 
from the increaſe of the French power, no one, 
excepting. the French themſelves, or their adhe- 
rents, have ever yet deny'd ; and that the proteſtant 
intereſt was alſo at ſtake, will be no leſs evident 
to thoſe who conſider the conſtitution of the 
French nation; but eſpecially the power and in- 
fluence of the French clergy, who; tho they 
have not at any time been very fond of the 
Pope's ſupremacy, are nevertheleſs as much 
averſe to the conſtitution and doctrines of the 
proteſtants, as thoſe nations which have been 
the moſt devoted to the ſee of Rome. The 
clergy of Frauce are poſſeſſed of vaſt revenues, 
and were always wont to take place as the firſt 
order of the kingdom; their riches have alſo 
united them firmly to the ſtate, to which they 
have given great ſupport upon many extraordi- 
nary occaſions; and moſt of the policies of that 
court have had a tendency to advance the 
one with the other, which at beſt would have 
only transferred the eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty from 
Rome to France ; ſo that whatever changes this 
might have produced in Jength of time, it how- 
ever preſaged no preſent good to the proteſtants, 
who could have expected nothing at the hands of 
France but perſecution, in regard the proteſtant 
doctrines and inſtitutions are no leſs oppoſite to 
= maxims of the Gallican church than thoſe of 
Kone. | 


As things ſtood thus, it was certainly the bu- 
ſineſs of England to have caſt in her weight into 
the ſcale, ſince it is ſo evident, that not only the 
good of the proteſtant religion, but the liberties 
of Europe depended very much upon balancing 
the power of Frauce. Neither is it impoſſible 
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but a great deal might have been done to pre- 
vent things from being carried to that extremi- 
ty they were brought to afterwards; only by 
forming right treaties and alliances ; and above 
all things in providing a right fecurity for the 
Netherlands. It was a wile foreſight in queen 
ELIZABETH and her miniſters to raiſe up the 
Dutch into a free independent ſtate, with a view 
that they might become an out-barrier to Eng- 
Jand, and a check to the powers on the conti- 
nent; becauſe whatever potentate ſhould be 


poſſeſſed of theſe provinces, as an appendage 


to their dominions, might one time or other 
endanger England; and this maxim was alfo the 
more, neceſſary, that moſt of thoſe. provinces 
had embraced the proteſtant religion; which 
would render their friendſhip the more to be de- 
pended on, and conſequently the more uſeful to 
England. Now as the exceſſive power of Spain 
had rendered it thus needful in queen BL1 2 A- 
BETH's time for the ſafety of Eugiand and for 
the good of the reformed religion, to protect 
thoſe ſtates ; ſo the ſame maxim was become no 
leſs neceſſary, when the liberties of the ſtates of 
Holland ſeem'd to be in imminent danger from 
the footing France had got in the. Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, T was for this reaſon that the States 
General were ſo eager to conclude their peace 
with Spain, that the Spaniſh nation might not be 
too much reduced, while France. was growing 
fo powerful; for the Hollanders were become 
highly jealous of France, and the friendſhip of 
England was like to be no leſs neceſſary for them 
after this, than When they revolted from Spain. 
OrrveR CROMWEL indeed ſeem'd to have 
ſome apprehenfion of their danger, when he ſent 
ambaſſadors to treat with them, and alſo ſhewed 
his zeal in behalf of the proteſtants that were 
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under perſecution in all parts. But CRO MWE 1's 
power being built upon uſurpation, it obliged 
him undoubtedly to prefer his own intereſt and 
ſecurity to all other conſiderations; and becauſe 
the States General held this new monarch in 
forme contempt, and did not care to treat with 
him in prejudice of king CHARLES the IId, 
who was then in their dominions ; he made that 


and ſome other things the ground of a very un- 


ſeaſonable war, wherein he reduced their State 
to the brink of ruin, and would by no means 
make peace with them, until they conſented to 
ſend king CHARLES out of: their dominions ; 
and likewiſe that the prince of Ox AN ſhould 
never ſucceed his father as ſtadt-holder. For the 
Prince being the next heir to the crown of Eng- 
land, after the King, and the royal family; and 
the houſe of Orange . having been very much 
renowned. for their valour, CRxoMwWEL proba». 
bly was jealous, leſt that Prince might one time 
or other become a dangerous .enemy to his new 
monarchy, if he ſhould have the direction of ſo 
powerful a State. But this was not all; for 
CroMwer ſeem'd to have no right notion of 
thoſe meaſures. that were ſuited to promote the 
proteſtant intereſt ; for he not only employed the. 
arms of England againſt that Republick, but en- 
tered into a league with France; and though 
England indeed obtain'd Duzkirk by this means, 
yet it was looked upon by many, evert in thoſe 
days, as a very dangerous enterprize to aſſiſt 

France in conquering the Netherlands; which ig. 
was thought CRO M WEL undeffoox, partly out 

of pique againſt the Hollanders, and partly that 

he might have employment for his fleet and army, 

which was the main ſupport of his power. For 

otherwiſe it was certainly for the gcod of Europe 
ind the advancement or the proteſtant intereſt, 
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20 Of the Religious and Civil 
as well then as at any time ſince to put a check 
to the power of France. * 


I is alſo obvious that the wars and commo- 

tions that were in England before CR OMWEIL's 
ad vancement, tended very much to weaken and 
diſcredit the proteſtant cauſe; for while men's 
brains were heated and intoxicated with religi- 
ous and party zeal, the popiſh engines who lurk- 
ed in alt parts of the kingdom, employed their 
utmoſt skill and induſtry to fill the common peo- 
ple with ſuch erroneous and whimſical opinions, 


as turned their religion into a mere farce, and 


gave birth to ſeveral new ſectaries, who being 
upheld and encouraged by CR oOMWEL, had the 
effect upon the reſtoration to drive great num- 
bers into violent extremes. And becauſe abun- 
dance of unwarrantable things had. been done 
under religious pretexts, it therefore became very 
much the faſhion of the following age to caſt off 
all ſhew of religion; which opened a fair way for 
promoting thoſe ſchemes that were ſoon ſet on 
foot againſt the proteſtant intereſt, It was im- 


poſſible the wound given to religion by theſe ex- 


tremes, could be healed in a ſhort time, and 
therefore it required the moſt conſummate wiſ- 
dom in the State, and a very good diſpoſition 
in the King to bring thoſe differences to any 
accommodation. But King CHARLES had 
no great inclination to thoſe things, which 
are the purſuits of a noble mind, for he ſtudied 
nothing ſo much as his pleaſures , and was gui— 
ded chiefly by thoſe who falling in at dh" Gris 
time with his humour, and the genius of the 
times, did every thing effectually to increaſe the 
© ciomeſtick feuds, by promoting ſevere and rigo- 
rous laws againſt the diſſenters: and while theſe 
practices were {et on foot at home to render - 
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ulcerated minds of the people altogether incura- 
ble, things were no leſs ſtrangely manag'd with 
reſpect to the affairs abroad, by promoting dan- 
gerous alliances with France to ruin the Dutch; 
by granting many advantages to France in the 
way of trade, and by giving a helping hand to 
increaſe their ſhipping, which had no other ten- 
dency than to ruin the commerce and the mari- 
time power of England. And it is very well 
known, that towards the latter part of this reign 
all the ſchemes that were ſer on foot by the king 
and his courtiers, had no other view than to ſet 
the duke of Yo RK upon the throne, tho' in op- 
poſition to the general inclinations of the peo- 
ple, who not only dreaded the duke of Yor K 
upon the account of his religion, but in regard 
his intereſt had its main ſupport and dependance 
on France. 


THESE proceedings afforded a very dark and 
melancholy. proſpect to the proteſtants in all 
parts of Europe, whole intereſt depended in a 
great meaſure on the weltare and ſecurity of 
England; which after the duke's acceſſion to the 
throne was indeed on a very precarious footing, 
not only becauſe of the zeal which king JaMEs 
diſcovered in all his proceedings for promoting 
the popiſh religion, but in regard the proteſtants 
were, in the beginning of his reign, very much 


divided by the artifices of thoſe who carried the 


chief ſway in his Brother's life-time , who by 
this means ſecured their intereſt with the Duke. 
It would be altogether unneceſſary to repeat any 
thing particularly concerning the affairs of this 
critical reign, it being {ſufficient to take notice, 
that when things were trought to the utmoſt 
extremity, and that nothing but ruin ſeem'd to 
threaten the proteſtant intereſt on all hands, pro- 
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22 Of the Religious and Civil 
vidence interpoſed wonderfully in bringing about 


ſo unexpected and peaceable a revolution. For the 


open and barefaced incroachments of the papiſts, 
united the proteſtants in a very ſingular manner 
againſt their common danger ; and the coming 
of the prince of ORANGE ſoon diſperſed the 
dark and melancholly clouds that hung over all 
Europe. This great cataſtrophe turned the tor- 
rent into its proper channel: for king WILL I- 
AM not only deliver'd the proteſtants of Eng- 
land from the yoke that was prepared for them, 
but laid a very good foundation for the preſent 
happineſs and ſecurity that the proteſtants enjoy 
in all parts , by forming ſuch alliances as were 
neceſſary to balance the power of France. 


Now it is very plain that the proteſtant in- 


tereſt has always been on the riſing hand ſince 
the revolution; notwithſtanding the viciſſitudes 
that are common to affairs, have rendered the 
cauſe of religion liable to ſome fluctuations, 
eſpecially ſuch events as have tended to ſtir up 
freſh diviſions among proteſtants, or any ways 
to ſtrengthen the hands of France. But king 
WILLLIAaM's reign began with making of very 

good laws for the preſervation of the proteſtant 

religion; viz. That no Prince profeſſing the Roman 
catholick religion, nor any Prince marrying 4a 

papiſt, ſhould be capable of inheriting the crown. 
The toleration granted to diſſenters has alſo had 

very good effects towards healing the miſunder- 
ſtandings among proteſtants, who have by this 
means had ſufficient reſpite given them, to look 

back into the fender cauſes of their diviſions, 

and to fee plainly into the deſigns of thoſe who 

would {tudy ro widen their differences. Be- 

des which , there are other things have alſo 

bon of conſiderable efficacy to advance the 
; pro- 
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proteſtant intereft ; ſuch as the great ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms abroad, but none more than the 
union of the two crowns of England and Scotland, 
which was effected in the midſt of thoſe ſuc- 
ceſſes. 3 „ e 


Tk union of theſe two kingdoms was of 
ſo great importance to, the proteſtant intereſt, 
and to the benefit of the whole iſland, that 
there ſeem'd. nothing in all human appearance 
ſo much wanting to compleat its happineſs. 
The union was alſo become the more neceſlary, 
that the crown of Scotland was no longer limi- 
ted to the ſame ſucceſhon than during the lite 

| of queen ANNE; and that there was all the 
reaſon in the world to fear the Scots would 
withdraw themſelves from England, upon the 
deceaſe of that Queen, in regard Scotland had 
ever been upon the decline ſince they were join- 
ed under the ſame crowned head, and had la- 
bour'd under many difcontents. Now it is very 
eaſy to conceive what an unſpeakable detriment 
this muſt have been to the proteſtant intereſt, 
and how much the cauſe of religion might have 
ſuffer d by ſuch an unſeaſonable ſeparation; eſpe- 
cially thoſe who ſhall give themſelves the trou- 
ble to look back into what has paſſed between 
the two nations in former times, will ſee plain- 
ly how much their intereſts were oppoſite to 
one another; that England and Scotland were, 
by reaſon of their contiguity, continually. at va- 
rlance; and after the Norman conqueſt that 
England became ſo powerful, the Scors were 
under the neceſſity of keeping up a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip and alliance with France. Neither is it ea- 
ſy to determine how far the caufe of religion 
might have prevailed in our days, or in any time 
to cane, to prevent the ancient infercourte that 
N 3 4 Hack 
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bad been kept up between France and Scotland 
for ſo many ages, from taking place again, in 
caſe Scotland had withdrawn from England; 
whether the low eſtate of Scotland, and the dit. 
ferences between that nation and England might 
not have expoſed the Sots to the flatteries of 
the court of France, and at a time when France was 
become ſo formidable, rendered them inſtrumen- 


tal in doing inconceivable miſchief to England. 


This muſt in all likelihood have produced ſuch e- 
-vents as might have weakened the proteſtant inte- 
reſt, and endanger'd the liberties of Europe beyond 
any thing that has hitherto happened; for altho 
there might have been ſometimes alliances be- 
tween the two nations, which is no ways impro- 
bable, as both are proteſtants, in oppoſition to 
the common dangers of popery ; yet the different 
intereſts of the two kingdoms in other reſpects, 
might have rendered thoſe alliances not a little 
precarious ; becauſe the Scots would have been 
continually jealous of England, and would have 
ſtudied to keep up a balance between England 
and France ; neither would they have been for- 
ward to do any thing that might have increaſed 
the power of Englaud, leſt by growing formi- 
dable, ſhe might be tempted to turn her arms 
againit Scotland. And the Scots would have been 
the more apprehenſive of this, that England had 
the ſame, or rather more invincible motives 
to conquer Scotland under theſe circumſtances, 
than in former times, when France was but 
in a low condition, and in a great meaſure unde! 
the obedience of England; for in thoſe times, 
the reduction of Fotland might have endan— 
gered the loſs of France; howbeit, the con- 
queſt of Scotland would not at any time have 
rendered England ſo ſafe, or any ways ſo hap- 
PY, as a union with that nation; for in that caſe 

| | England 
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Englaud would have been under continual jea- 
loufies and alarms of their revolting again from 
her obedience: And the Scots, who are not ea- 
fily kept under by compulſion, would have been 
in perpetual diſcontent; which might have made 
that country become a conſtant nurſery of trea- 
ſon and rebellion, and kept a fire always burn- 


ing in the bowels of the kingdom, the conſe- 


quences of which would have been very fatal to 
the whole Iſland. Beſides, that Scotland, in the 
capacity of a conquered kingdom, could neither 


have been ſo uſeful to her ſelf ſingly, nor to the 
whole, conſidered as one nation; becauſe the 
diſcouragement they muſt have lain under as 
conquered people, would have put a damp to all 
improvements, either in trade, or any other way 


that might have been for the advancement of the 


publick good. Neither would Great Britain have 


been ſo ſafe, but muſt have even been liable to 
many diſadvantages, in caſe England and Scot- 
land had continued in the ſame ſtate they were 
in before the Union; becauſe then neither king- 
dom had any fixed relation one to the other, 
but in the King: In all other reſpects their inte- 
reſts were very different, inſomuch that the 
ſubjects of the two nations were to each other as 


foreigners ; Which keep up a continual pique and 


heartburning between them. And as the intereſts 
of both nations oftentimes moved contrary ways, 


lo this very much impaired the ſtrength of the. 


whole land. But the Union of the two king- 
doms has effectually removed all dangers and 


inconvyeniencies, and rendered the land of 


Creat Britain vaſtly more powerful than could 
have been expected in any other capacity : For 
now the intereſts of both nations are become in- 
ſeparably the fame in all things, eſpecially that 
relate to the publick ſafery ; it being impoſſible in 
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their united ſtate, for any thing to hurt the one, 
but what muſt in a great meaſure affect the 
other. The ſupreme management of all affairs, 
being alſo brought under the ſame direction, 
enables the government more effeCtually to ſup. 
port and advance the intereſt of both kingdoms 
in all their relations, and alſo to render every 
thing ſubſervient to the general good of the 
whole Iſland ; which as it contributes to main- 
tain an undifturbed tranquility at home; ſo it 
likewiſe ſtrengthens the hands of the govern- 
ment, and renders the influence of the nation 
much more conſiderable abroad, 


FRO M theſe conſiderations it will appear evi- 
dent, how much the union of the two king- 
doms muſt contribute to the advancement of thc 
proteſtant intereſt, in regard the proteſtants in 
all parts have their chief dependance upon the 
rank and authority which Great Britain bears a- 
mong other nations; which muſt be conſiderably 
increaſed , when a wiſe prince ſits upon the 
throne, and that the adminiſtration of affairs 
happens to be in good hands; for no doubt 
Great Britain may loſe very much of her weight 
and influence, if her affairs ſhould come under 
the direction of a brib'd or weak miniſtry, who 
ſhould prefer their own private intereſts and paſ- 
lions to the publick welfare; for how much 
greater is the power of any nation, ſo much the 
more miſchief may be done by its authority, 
when bad men are placed at the helm. But 

king WIL IL I Au, who wiſely forefaw the ma- 
ny diſadvantages and hazards to which both king- 
doms were expoſed, for want of a more ftrict 
friendſhip and cloſe relation between them, and 


| had therefore recommended the union with 10 


much earneſtnefs, was no leſs follicitous after 
| | | „5 W6 
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te death of the duke of GLOUCESTER, to 
*tle the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line; which 
as a matter of the higheſt importance, in re- 


ie projects that were ſet on foot to eſtabliſh a 
yopiſh tucceſſor on the throne. Therefore no- 
thing could be a greater diſappointment, or give 
greater blow to the cauſe of popery, ſeeing 
;hatever ſome mens private ſentiments were 
nd however they might colour over their 
feſigns , none of the ſubjects durſt after 
tis appear openly in fayour of the popiſh in- 
tereſt, . | „ e 44S 


Now if we look into the ſtate of religion, 
more particularly what relates to the proteſtant 


8 Britain, it will be found to be in a more flou- 
\. Wiſhing condition, than at any time ſince the re- 
ly formation. The balancing the power of France, 
> ohich was ſo neceſſary for the common liberties 
Nef Europe, and the ſecurity of the proteſtant re- 
t eion, and which had coſt the proteſtants fo 
+ auch blood, and ſo many millions of treaſure, 
* has been effectually accompliſhed in the late ne- 
» eotiations; in all which the king of Great Bri- 


. in has had a very {ſtrict regard to the prote- 
» ſtant intereſt ; not only to put it out of the 
power of any nation to weaken it, but to bring 
t into ſuch a capacity, that nothing can in any 
human probability prevent its gathering ſtrength, 
tipecially if the proteſtants could be brought to 
_ [WW inanimity among themſelves. The ends which 
+ Ihe witelt ſtateſmen have propoſed, ever fince 
3 Jaueen ELIZ ABETREH“'s time, with reſpect to the 
» Darch, are now effectually anſwer'd in their Bar- 
r der; which, as it is an immediate ſecurity to 
a | | 4+ them- 


ard all the dangers that have threatned the 
land of Great Britain, have been owing to 


ntereſt ſince this ſucceſſion took place in &reat 
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themſelves, by rendering it very difficult for any 
nation on the continent to hurt their ſtate ; { 
their ſafety is no leſs advantageous to Great Bri. 
tain, in removing all dangers to a much greater 
diſtance than in times paſt, when that republick 
was expoſed to the inſults of her powerful neigh. 
bours ; which threatned Ereat Britain the more, 
that the Britiſ nation was neither powerful 
enough of her ſelf, nor the ſubjects ſufficient!y 
unanimous to ſtand out againſt any potentats 
who ſhould be able to reduce ſo powerful a ſtate. 
Therefore the Dutch barrier may under the i. 
vine protection, be looked upon as a very conſ- 
derable ſupport to the proteſtant intereſt, in re- 
gard the mutual ſecurity of the chief proteſtant 
powers depends ſo very much upon it. 


Bur beſides the benefit which the prote. 
ſtants in general muſt reap from the ſecurity of 

the two maritime powers, it will appear all d 
them have alſo received many particular advan- 
tages beyond what they had enjoy'd hitherto; 
and among other events, it is certain that the 
preſent balance of the two Northern Crowns, 
though it was not indeed owing to any premedi- 
tated deſigns in the proteſtants, may be looked 
upon as what muſt tend to the advancement 6 
the proteſtant intereſt, eſpecially ſo far as that 
depends upon the peace and tranquility of the 
North. The contiguity of Sweden and Denmark 
had rendered their intereſts very different in al 
ages, and expoſed them to continual quarrels ; 
but the..great diſparity which has of late yea!s 
been berween theſe two kingdoms, by the vaſt 
increaſe of the power of Sweden, had put things 
beyond all hopes of a reconciliation ; and the 
influence Sweden had gain'd in the affairs of El- 
rope, upon account of her poſſeſſions in Ger 
| | many, 
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any, had proved both troubleſome and exper 
fve to other nations, eſpecially to the marititie 
powers, who of late were obliged to be at no 
ater mall pains to prevent Denmark and the neigh- 
lick iouring countries from being ſwallowed up, or 
gh-Mtuined by the enterprizes of Sweden, and to re- 
Tre, Wore that harmony and good underſtanding that 
riulWought, to be maintained among proteſtants. But 
according to the preſent circumſtances of affairs 
cate Min theſe two kingdoms, Denmark will neither 
at. Wervy, nor ſtand in fear of Sweden, nor will 
Sfveden, on the other hand, have power or in- 
dination to hurt Denmark - And as the jealou- 
e · ¶ y between the two nations muſt by this means 
be very much extinguiſhed, therefore whatever 
differences may ariſe for the future, will be ea- 
fly accommodated by the weight and influence 
of Great Britain, and other proteſtant nations, 
which are the moſt intereſted in the publick 
tranquility, and the trade of the Baltick. It 
muſt alſo be a very great means to keep up the 
peace of theſe two kingdoms, and likwiſe to 
preſerve an undiſturbed tranouility among all 
the Northern potentates ; that the ſtates of Se- 
den have reſum'd their former rights and pri- 
vileges; for while the Swedes were under the 
power of an abſolure monarchy, all depended 
upon the humor and caprice of the prince, which 
expoſed their affairs to the greater hazards and 
inconveniencies, that their dominions were ſo 
a much enlarged ; and experience has ſufficiently 
5 Wl demonſtrated how much the power of Sweden 
1 proved a ſnare to the late king, and an unſpeak- 
alt ible detriment to his ſubjects; who to ſatisfy his 
FF ambition, (which was not a little inflamed by 
ne the proſperous ſtate of his affairs, and the ex- 
tent of his dominions ) were involved in innu- 
merable calamities. The change of the Swenifh 
/ 55 conſti- 
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conſtitution from an abſolute monarchy to a J. 
mited one, cannot therefore but give a very ad. 
vantageous turn to affairs, ſince by this means 
all things of greateſt moment depend wholly 
on the ſtates, who will doubtleſs be careful tg 
conſult the happineſs of the nation; which as 
proteſtant kingdom, cannot be ſeparated from 
the good of the proteſtant intereſt, and conſe- 
quently be very cautious how they embark in 
quarrels, or engage in meaſures that may tend 
to weaken their own ſtate, or any of the pro- 
teſtant powers. _ | 


Tu x late wars in the North have alſo produ 
ced ſeveral events that have been very much im- 
proved to the advantage of the proteſtants in 
Germany, who before were not fo rightly ſecured; 
for tho the Swedes, when they. came into the 
Empire under GusTavus ADoLPHUs, were 
indeed the chief inſtruments in reſcuing the pro- 
teſtants from the incroachments of the houle of 
AUSTRIA, and had obtained thoſe advantage 
which they have ever ſince enjoy'd by the trea: 
ty of Weſiphalia ; yet this laid the foundation 
of a continual heartburning between the Cermai 
princes and the crown of Sweden; the German 
princes and ſtates being always under apprehen+ 
ſions of diſturbances from the footing the Swedes 
had got in the Empire; while on the other ]MW*cat 
hand, the Swedes were no leſs jealous, leſt the i. 
German princes might, with the aſſiſtance of 
the houſe of Auſtria, (eſpecially after that houſe 
was reduced ) endeavour to reclaim the Domi- 
nions which were in the poſſeſſion of Swede! 
This proved the occaſion of the conſtant friend- 
ſhip and alliance between France and Sweden ; 
and it was upon the account of theſe dominions, 
that the Swedes were always inclinable to favour that 

the 
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the deſigns of France, to keep down the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and the other princes 
and ſtates of Germany; which proved a no ſmall 
detriment to the common cauſe, during the late 
wars; For it is very well known in what man- 
ner king LEWIS impoſed upon the youth and 
warlike temper of the late king of Sweden, ſo as 
to render him a very bad inſtrument in the af= 
firs of Europe, by giving a diverſion that great- 
ly forwarded the enterprizes of France; for the 


not a little jealous of the early ſucceſſes of the 
king of Sweden, and his diſlike to the houſe of 


eſt he ſhould bring his forces into the Empire; 
which had this effect, that it leſſened their ef- 


gave ſufficient ground for their fears, when af- 
terwards he marched, firſt into ''Saxony', and 
tom thence into the emperor's hereditary do- 
minions ; where, although he obtain'd fome 
terms for the emperor's proteſtant ſubjects, yet 
he had like to have done no ſmall damage to the 
mroteſtant intereſt, by retarding the progreſs of 
the confederate arms at the ſame time; that the 
ſtipulations he obtain'd for the proteſtants were 
never performed, till after the concluſion of the 
quadruple alliance, when the execution of that 
treaty was alſo obtained by the king 'of Great 
Britain, and the other proteſtant powers. 


Burt. the proteſtants in @ermany are .now 
reed from all apprehenſions from the deſigns of 
weden upon their. liberties ; neither is their 


d- religious intereſt leſs fecure, but on the con- 
„; Nrary has received great ſtrength, by the pre- 
s, ſent ſituation of their affairs. The dominions 
ur. that were formerly in the hands of Sweden, be- 
a | ng 


rinces. and ſtates of the Northern circles being 
tiftria, were therefore under apprehenſions, 


forts in the wars againſt France; and indeed he 
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ing for the moſt part in the poſſeſſion of the 
king of Great Britain, and the king of Pruſſia, 
will not only for the future prevent ſuch dan. 
gerous alliances as were kept up between 
France and Sweden, but will in all likelihood prove 
the moſt effectual means to ſecure them a- 
gainſt the houſe of Auſtria, who after this 
will hardly be able to make any efforts to 
their prejudice. It is very well known, that the 
houſe of BxXANDENBURGH has always been 
very zealous for the liberties of Germany, and for 
the proteſtant intereſt ; ſo that the proteſtants 
need not be under any apprehenſions from the 
increaſe of its power ; neither need they be atraid 
of Great Britain upon the account of the domi 
nions which king GEORGE poſſeſſes in Ger 
many; it being no ways the intereſt of the Bri- 
ti/h princes to enlarge their power on the conti- 
nent further than may be abſolutely neceſſary to 
maintain their ſhare in the balance and the pub- 
lick tranquility ; upon which confideration it 
will be found to be much more tor the intereſt 
of the Empire, and the good of the prote- 
ſtant religion, that theſe dominions are in the 
hands of the king of Great Britain, than if theſ 
were in the poſſeſſion of any other Prince; eſpe- 
cially that Sicily and Naples are now made over 
to the houſe of Aus TRT A. For Great Britain 
could not formerly do very much for the reliet 
of the German proteſtants, becauſe the Empe- 
ror's dominions were in a manner inacreſſible to 
the arms of England: But as things ſtand at 
preſent, the Emperors will be careful how the) 
do any thing that may diſoblige the crown cf 
Great Britain; which could eaſily revenge it 
ſelf upon the. provinces of Italy, for any en- 
croachments made upon the rights of the pro- 


teſtants in Germany. Neither can it be fuppoſed 
t Hat 
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that the Britiſb nation, which has ſo great a 
ſhare in the welfare of the proteſtants , would 
be backward in giving a diverſion in their be- 
half ; eſpecially where the intereſt of their own 
Prince would be ſo nearly concerned. 


THERE are alſo other conſiderations to be 
drawn from the ſtate of affairs, as they relate to 
Sicily, and the other Italian dominions, where- 
by it will appear to be the unavoidable intereſt of 
the Emperors henceforward, to favour the pro- 
teſtants. For theſe dominions muſt lay the 
Houſe of AusTRIA under perpetual obliga- 
tions to court the friendſhip of Great Britain 


| and the States of Holland, for want of a ſuffici- 


ent naval force of their own to defend them, in 
caſe any breach ſhould happen in the quadruplg 
alliance: that the king of Spain and the Italia 
an princes ſhould, with the connivance of Rome, 
carry on any intrigues to recover them out of 
the Emperor's hands: or if ever France ſhould 
endeavour, as in former times, to get footirig in 
Taly. It is alſo worth while to take notice, that 
this diſpoſition cannot but be much mote favou- 
rable, than if Sicily had continued in the Harids 
of the duke of Savoy, according to the terms 
of the treaty of Utrecht: for the inability of 
that Prince to maintain Sicilyj, might Have no 
doubt been a very great temptation for others to 
attack it; and the proteſtatit powers might, iii 
that caſe, have been expoſed to more frequerit- 
expence and trouble in its preſervation, than 
now that it is in the Emperor's hands, tho“ witli- 


out any other benefit than for the ſake of the 


balance. The duke of Savoy has no manner of 
authority with the proteſtants, whereas the Em- 


peror, as head of the empire, is very much in- 


tereſted in their affairs; and as ſueh; is * ob⸗ 
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liged to protect them in their privileges; which 
muſt be of no ſmall advantage, ſince the two 
maritime powers, as a recompence for any 
charge or trouble they may be at in defenſe of 
the Emperors right to thoſe dominions, will al- 
ways obtain the quiet and ſtability of the pro- 
teſtants in Germany ;- who being of themſelves 
in power and number, equal to a potent king- 
dom, their preſervation muſt therefore be of 
the greateſt conſequence. Beſides, that the ſame 
ſituation of the, Emperor's affairs will alſo be 
the means to oblige the houſe of Aus TRTA 
to do juſtice to the States-General, with reſpect 
to their barrier. Eels + 


TAE Emperor's power in Italy, as it is now 
eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of thoſe dominions, 
may likewiſe be of great advantage to the pro- 
teſtant intereſt ; as it will, in all probability, tend 
very much to leſſen the authority of the ſee of 
Rome. It is very well known, how that 
Tee has, at all times, looked upon it as her 
undoubted intereſt to preſerve Italy from fal- 
ling into . the hands of any one prince : but 
above. all things, the wiſeſt popes have been ſtu- 
dious to prevent ſuch potent neighbours as 
France and Germany, from getting too much foot- 
ing near them : and for this reaſon , they have 
always ſupported the independency of the Tali- 
an ſtates : And when the popes influence came 
to be great in the chriſtian world, they drew in 
other nations, by pretended motives of religi- 
on and intereſt, to oppoſe the Emperors ; by 
which means they not only overthrew the right 
which belong'd formerly to them, but formed 
Tuch plots and confederacies, as prevented them 
from recovering the ſame again. Howbeit, the 
continual deſire the emperors bad for moking 
de good 
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good their pretenſions to Italy was the occaſion 


of perpetual wars: and becauſe the popes pro- 


ved always too hard for the emperors, it created 
in thoſe emperors who were of a warlike geni- 
us, an irreconcilable hatred to the ſee of Rome; 
which raiſed up ſo many enemies againſt them, 
both abroad and in their own dominions, that 
they ſeldom met with any thing but ruin and 
confuſion , when they attempted to turn their 
eyes towards Italy. And what poſſeſſions any 
of the emperors got afterwards in thoſe parts, 
could be enjoy'd upon no better terms, than to 
be vaſſals and flaves to the popes. The influ- 
ence the popes had with their own faction of 
the GUELFES in Italy, and the clergy in Ger- 
many, before the reformation, contributed very 
much at all times to keep down and ſuppreſs the 
power of the Emperors; and the diſpoſition 
which CHARLES the Vth made of the em- 
pire, was alſo very favourable to Rome, in re- 
gard he annexed all his poſſeſſions in Italy to the 
crown of Spain; whereby a balance was made, 
that has not a little contributed towards the ſup- 
port of that ſee. The Emperors have alſo ſince 
that time been addicted very much to the Popes 
intereſt, and to follow the Saniſo maxims ; tho 


that has been, in a great meaſure, owing to the 


exceſſive power of France, or to their deſire of 
ſubduing the German princes; which obliged 
them to ſtudy all poſſible means to gratify the 
Popes, and likewiſe to keep well with the-crown 
of Spain. But the preſent Emperor is not un- 
der any ſuch neceſſity , neither is he any ways 
under fach reſtrictions as thoſe Emperors who 


formerly had poſſeſſions in Taly; but may with 


leſs difficulty exert his full ſovereignty over 
his Tralian dominions: which will be ſo much 
the more practicable, that ſo great a part of the . 
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empire are become proteſtant , who will there- 
fore be no ways backward in aſſiſting the Em- 


peror to maintain his right. Add to this, the 


Emperor's friendſhip and union with the prote- 
ſtant powers; which renders the caſe very diffe- 
rent from what it was in former times, when all 
Germany ſwarm'd with prieſts and friars ; and 
that the princes of the Empire, beſides their dif- 
| ferent intereſts and views in the troubles of the 
Emperors, were alſo under the greateſt ſervi- 
tude to the ſee of Rome: and moreover , 
when the Emperors could have no allies abroad 
that durſt venture very far, to afliſt them in any 
enterprizes, contrary to the popes intereſt, with- 
out the hazard of continual troubles in their 
own dominions; which were uſually ſtirred up at 
the inſtigation of the prieſts and the popes crea- 
tures, who were very numerous in all kingdoms ; 
and in thoſe times of ignorance kept moſt of the 
laity, but eſpecially the common people, under 
an abſolute ſubjection. | 


THe ſame ſituation. of affairs in Taly may 
alſo tend very much to the diminution'of the pa- 
pal authority, conſidered with reſpect to Spain; 
eſpecially as the alienation of Sicily, and the 
other dominions, which formerly belonged to 
that crown, may be the means of breaking off 
its ancient friendſhip and intercourſe with Rome ; 
which, however, could not be maintain'd with- 
out a great deal of jealouſy, when things went 
well with Spain. The crown of Spain has, at 
all times ſince it was poſſeſſed of Naples and Mi- 
lan, been very forward to oblige the Popes ; and 
the Popes friendſhip has been no leſs ſerviceable 
to Spain, upon the account of theſe dominions : 
For without the friendſhip of Rome it would have 
been difficult for Spain to have maintained her 
1 | autho- 
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authority over them , becauſe of their diſtance 
from Spain; which has been of no ſmall advan» 
tage to Rome, who, in return, has had the con- 
ſtant protection of that crown. And indeed all 
the enterprizes and deſigns of Spain have, for 
the moſt part, been carried on under colour of 


5 preſerving and maintaining the Roman catholick 


religion, and the authority of the ſee of Rome. 
This has been of ſuch frequent benefit to that 
ſee, that it was with great reluctancy, on her 
part, that the ſaid dominions were alienated from 
Spain ; not only becauſe of the danger that might 
threaten the ſpiritual monarchy by the increaſe 
of the Emperors power, but as it might alſo 
be . the means of loſing the patronage of 
Spain. For tho' the ſubjects of Spain have, 
by reaſon. of this ancient intercourſe and 
union with Rome, become more than ordinarily 
devoted to. the Romiſh religion and hierarchy, 
which was owing to the great pains that had 
been taken to bring them into a conformity with 
the ſtate, while this was its intereſt ; eſpecially 
to the endeavours of the Spani/h clergy, who 
by the ſame relation had obtain'd many privile- 
ges and immunities, beyond what the clergy of 
other nations enjoy ; yet it may now become 
quite otherwiſe ; and the court , which has been 
laid under many unreaſonable reſtraints , upon 
account of the Popes favour, may, after the ob- 
ligation ceaſes , be inclinable to tree it ſelf from 
theſe impoſitions, as they are indeed an unne- 
ceſſary and cumberſome weight upon the ſtate, 
and a great grievance upon the whole laity. 


Bur nothing ſeems to threaten the papal au- 
thority ſo much as the quadruple alliance; for 
by it all the above-mentioned advantages which 
the proteſtant intereſt has gained of late, are 
confirmed and ratify'd; and the chief powers of 

ER. Europe 
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Europe being thereby engaged mutually to ſup- 
port each other, it muſt of conſeguence deprive 
the ſee of Rome from having a great influence in 
their affairs. It is very well known, that all the 
princes and ſtates of Europe have, in their turns, 
grudged the authority which the pope had 
uſurped over them: And no time has been ſo 
dark and clouded with ignorance, wherein ſome 
did not, more or leſs, oppole their unwarranta- 
ble pretenſions ; tho' it was not in their power 
to caſt down an authority which was ſo deeply 
iümplanted in all nations, not only by the vaſt 
numbers of the religious orders, and other en- 
gines of Rome, who made it their conſtant buſi- 
nels to promote the Popes intereſt every where 
among the people : but while the biſhops and 
ſuperior. clergy alſo enjoyed the chief offices in 
every ſtate, and had the direction of the great- 
eſt affairs, nothing was done but with a view to 
the advancement of the ecclefiaſtical power. 
'The catholick princes and ſtates have grown {till 
more indifferent of the popes intereſt; ſince the 
reformation and the chief uſe they have made of 
1 their friendſhip, was to preſerve the balance, 
which could not be done without the aſſiſtance 
of the ſee of Rome. But the extraordinary 
events that laid the foundation of this alliance, 
have brought the affairs of Europe upon a quite 
different footing from what they were in all for- 
mer times; eſpecially the advantages which Great 
Britain gain'd by the circumſtances of affairs in 
France, atter the death of Lewis the XIVth. 
For the greateſt powers, and thoſe whoſe in- 
| tereſt had been in all ages the moſt oppoſite, 
being united in the ſame deſign of pro- 
moting the publick peace; and the peace 
being equally neceffary both for France and Great 
Britain, there was therefore no need of the 
Pope's mediation or favour. Neither were the 
IO | Princes 
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princes any way ſollicitous about the Pope, as being 
perhaps fully ſenſible that the power of the ſee 
of Rome proved only a burden, as often as they 
ſtood in need of it; and laid them under obli- 
gations that tended to the diminution of their 
rightful authority over their own fubjects and 
affairs. Therefore if the quadruple alliance can 
be upheld and maintain'd, which, conſidering 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, ſeems no ways im- 
poſſible, ſince it is ſo well guaranty'd; but eſpe- 
cially that none of the parties concern'd can 
propoſe any certain benefit from a rupture ; the 
Pope's power may by this means, in effect, fink 
down to that of a metropolitan or archbiſhop, 
and be confinꝰd to the narrow limits of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate; becauſe the peace and fafety of the 
European nations has no farther dependance upon 
any efforts the Pope can make, nor on any one po- 
tentate, but on the whole guaranty and alliance. 


Now it is very certain, whatever weakens 
the Pope's power muſt give a blow to the whole 
hierarchy ; Rome being the head, to which the 
clergy have conſtantly adhered-as their center of 
unity. That the quadruple alliance may in time 
break off this union between the ſee of Rome 
and the clergy, is not at all improbable; becauſe 
lo long as it continues in force, it will be im- 
poſſible for the clergy to do thoſe fervices' for 
Rome, of which they were capable when the 
affairs of Europe were in an unſettled ſtate : that 
there was nothing but continual jealouſies among 
the ſeveral powers, who were conſtantly lying in 
wait to take advantage of each other. For while 
things remained in this unſettled poſture, the 
clergy had it always in their power to favour 
the Popes, either by aſſiſting their own princes, 
when their enterprizes were agreeable to the 
intereſt of the ſee of Rome; or when it was 
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otherwiſe, that their deſigns were contrary to it, 
they oftentimes ſtirred up factions againſt the 
ſtate; whereby it was ſeldom in the power of the 
prince to do any thing, however advantageous 
to himſelf and his ſubjects, if any enterprize 
was intended that might in its conſequences be 
prejudicial to that ſee. But now the clergy are 
in a great meaſure cut off from all ſuch oppor- 
tunities, it being in a manner impoſſible to raiſe 
diſſentions in any of the nations concern'd in 
this alliance, in regard the contracting parties 
are bound to aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing all 
civil commotions and rebellions ; neither are they 
ſo much as to give ſanctuary to ſuch perſons in 
their dominions: ſo that the popiſh clergy, of 
whatever nation they be, muſt deſiſt from all 
ſuch enterprizes, unleſs they can raiſe factions 
ſtrong enough to contend with the whole alli- 
ance, or excite a religious war againſt the pro- 
teſtants; which will hardly be in their power. 


Ir may alſo upon the fame ſcore be no diff 
cult matter for the civil power to recover ſtrength 
in all the Roman-catholick countries, and by de- 
rees become exempted from the encroachments 
of the clergy, as well as. from the uſurpations of 
Rome. And asthis cannot but be very agreeable 
to the ſeveral princes, who have an undoubted 
right to rule the clergy as well as the laity, and 
in all reſpects to be free and uninterrupted in the 
Exerciſe of their government ; ſo they can ne- 
ver have amore favourable opportunity of extri- 
cating themſelves out of any reſtraints they lye 
under of this kind, than while they are ſo well 
ſecured by the guaranty of ſo many potent na- 
tions; but eſpecially the two maritime powers, 
whoſe weight alone will be ſufficient to balance 
any efforts that may be made in favour of the 
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t, Wl clergy; and whatever juſt reſtrictions any of 
e thoſe princes may have a mind to lay upon them, 
x will meet with the leſs oppoſition, that the 
is MW Roman-catholick princes themſelves have almoſt 
e WM xt all times been ſenſible, how much the power 
x of the clergy has been a diminution to their own 
e authority. Beſides, when the Roman-catholick 
princes find they can reap no farther benefit from 
Rome, they will no doubt be the more willing 
to follow the example of others, who have al- 
ready ſhook off the yoke, in leſſening an autho- 
rity which can have no right ſubſiſtance, but by 
ſubjecting in ſome meaſure the ſtate, which is 
the proper ſource of all power. 


How far theſe things may contribute to- 
wards a reformation, time alone muſt determine. 
It may however be worth while to take notice, 
that the diſregard which has been ſhewn to the 
Pope in the late alliance, ſeems to be a no ſmall 
prognoſtick of the recovery of the civil power, 
and the ſinking ſtate of the papal authority: 
which, as it muſt have this natural tendency to 
lefſen the power of the clergy, and diſunite them 
from Rome; ſo it may alſo be the means of 
abridging the number of thoſe who are the moſt 
alles among them, and to redreſs many abuſes ; 
eſpecially ſuch artifices as have been at all times 
ſet on foot to maintain the authority of the ſee of 
Rome, and the power of the clergy, in preju- 
dice of the civil power. Theſe ſeem to be the 
natural effects that can be expected from the 
quadruple alliance. And it was doubtleſs with a 
view to the dangers that threatned the Pope's 
authority, and the Roman-catholick intereſt, 
that the ſchemes of ALBERONI, and ſome 
Italian cardinals, were puſhed on with ſo much 
violence tg interrupt thoſe deſigns that were 

a | carry? 
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carrying on to unite the princes of Europe, in 
regard they had a direct tendency to break of 
their dependance on Rome. And indeed no- 
thing could carry a more diſmal proſpect to that 
ſee, than the alienation of the Italian dominion 
from the crown of Spain, whereby the Empe- 
ror's power and- intereſt is ſo well ſecured in Ii. 
H; beſides the vaſt advantages which this ſituation 
ol affairs is like to give to the proteſtant power, 


TE proteſtants muſt after this be in a gret 
meaſure free from all apprehenſions from Ron, 


as well as from any efforts that may be made hi 


the popiſh clergy; which cannot but add great 
ſtrength to the proteſtant intereſt. For tho the 
Reman-catholick clergy have a ſtrong inclination 
to do every thing that may unhinge the preſent 
tranquility, before the effects of this alliance can 
be fully known, and have even already made 
ſome attempts among the malecontents in moſt 
nations to diſturb the preſent tranquility ; yet, 
they have hitherto proved fruitleſs, ſo there 
ſeems to be no great likelihood of their future 
ſucceſs; becauſe the Roman-catholick princes 
will ſcarce think it worth while to undertakes 
religious war merely to ſatisfy their ambition 
and avarice. And the differences that are among 
the popiſh princes with reſpe& to their tempo 
ral intereſt, will, in all probability, prevent thoſe 
princes from uniting together in one body a. 
gainſt the proteſtant powers. And therefore it 
religion ſhould become the pretext of a nei 
war, the Emperor, and the far greateſt part of 
the empire, would of neceſſity take part with the 
proteſtants. Neither is it certain whether Spa 
would, upon mature conſideration, think it her 
intereſt to unite with France, from a proſpect 
of recovering her Tzalian dominions from = 
FI : houte 


» * 
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ouſe of AvsTuIA: or if ſhe did, that the 
ion would continue long between them. 


As to the ſeveral. Roman-catholick nations 
onſider'd ſingly, it is certain none of them can 
t preſent do any great hurt to the proteſtants. 
pain and Portugal have no power or authority 
wer them, there being few or none in their 
lominions. Neither has the king of Sardinia, 
r the princes and ſtates of Tal), any. intercourſe 
ith them, otherwiſe than in the way of com- 
merce; wherein the friendſhip of the proteſtants 
z become more beneficial to them than other 
ations : So that it is the true intereſt, of the 
zalian ſtates not to fall out with the proteſtants, 
ut above all others to ſeek for a good guaranty 
to preſerve the peace. | _ 


FxANCE has not now ſo much power over 
the proteſtants as formerly, there being but few 
In that kingdom who make open profeſſion of 
the proteſtant Religion: And perhaps the pre- 
ſent King, when he comes to be of age, 
may not have ſo great an inclination to 


burt them, as ſome of his predeceſſors. The 
© 1 Wrench nation has loſt ſo much by the proſecu- 
a tion of the proteſtants, . and other nations have 


been ſo great gainers by the improvements the 
bRefugees have made in ſeveral arts and manu- 
fictures, that it is very probable the court of 
| Frange may not follow the ſame meaſures in time 
* » Mito come; at leaſt with ſo much heat and zeal 
„in the late king's reign; which was not done 
o much from a religious motive, as to anſwer 


„ (over ends; that no differences about religion 
= might interrupt his unlimited deſigns ; and that 


© the proteſtant powers might not have an oppor- 
unity to foment a civil war in the bowels of his 
kingdom, by joining with his proteſtant ſubs 
Ex 0 jects, 
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jects. But the court of France is like to hae 
no ſuch temptation to moleſt the proteſtants, inMz;, 
regard all Europe will henceforward have an eye out 
upon that kingdom; which may be very well fe- or 
tisſied to keep the advantages ſhe has already ob-Mhea 
tain'd. Beſides, the proteſtants in France can it t 
give but little diſturbance to the ſtate, and ace te 
in their principles and inclinations, for the moſt 
part, very loyal, except when they meet with 
harſh uſage : Neither is the French nation ſo « 
verſe to the manners and principles of the pro- 
teſtants as ſome others. For though the late ſub- 
miſſion of the court of France, and the parliz 
ments of that kingdom, to the terms of the 
Pope's bull UNIGENITUS, carries in- A 
deed the appearance, as if that nation had 1 
mind to ſupport the intereſt of Rome, yet it 
was plainly the neceſſity of a preſſing conjur- 
Eture, and not choice, which brought them o- 
ver to the acceptance of it. 'The jeſuits, who 
were the great promoters of this bull, are both 
very numerous, and in great reputation; who 
by joining with thoſe of the biſhops and clergy, 
who were the oppoſers of Fanſeniſm, and the 
doctrines condemned by the ſaid bull, formed: 
very powerful party, and were like to ſtir up 
great diſſentions, about the time the whole n. 
tion was in a ferment by the prodigious fall 0 
the publick credit. But the tenure of this ac- 
ceptance, and the methods that were taken to 
induce the parliaments to a compliance , after 
the great oppoſition made by them, ſhews ma- 
nifeſtly that it was intended no otherwiſe, than 
to filence the diſputes that were raiſed among 
the clergy at ſo unſeaſonable a time, when the 
whole nation was diſguſted at the court. The 
obedience expreſs'd in this acceptance, was li- 
mited to the uſage of France, and altogethe! 
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greeable to former edifts, which the kings of 
france had made in favour of the Popes; with- 
out any diminution to the rights of the crown 
or the Gallican church, whoſe right of ap- 
realing to councils was alſo aſſerted. Therefore 
it the ſame time that this acceptance anſwered 
the preſent ends of the court of France, it gave 
10 deſirable ſatisfaction to the ſee of Rome, 
yhich wanted a more abſolute ſubmiſſion. And 
5 the affair of the conſtitution ſtands thus, the 
mroteſtants in France may perhaps meet with no 
worſe uſage upon the account of it, than if it 
had never been received in that kingdom. 


As for the proteſtants in Germany, it will ap- 
d ear from what has been already ſaid, concern- 
t ing the affairs of the empire, that they can be 
jun- nder no great apprehenſions, either from the 
n- Emperor or the Roman catholick princes and 
tates. The clergy are indeed very powerful 
n the popiſh circles; and the countries of the 
eccleſiaſtical electors abound very much with 
prieſts, and perſons in religious orders, of whom 
many are not a little devoted to the intereſt of 
Rome. Some of the princes are alſo no great 
ends to the proteſtants ; fo that they may no 
loubt expect to be much envy'd ; and that the 
apiſts will take all opportunities to diſturb their 
peace; as happened in the diſputes between the 
letor Palatine, and his proteſtant ſubjects ; 
but this can no ways affect the proteſtant inte- 
ma-Weſt. On the other hand, the conſtancy and re- 
hanMolution of the Palatincs in defence of their 
onNgWight, has diſcover'd how much the proteſtant 
theWintereſt had gain'd the aſcendant, by obtaining 
[neFheir point with the elector; notwithſtanding 
li-Wis invincible obſtinacy, and the powerful _— 

| tion 
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fition of the clergy at the imperial court. Moſt 
of the popiſh circles lie near to, or contigy- 
ous to one another; which may indeed enable 
the princes, or the clergy, to be troubleſome tg 
ſuch proteſtants as live among em; becauſe theſe 
circles are, by reaſon of their ſituation, free 
from any ſudden ſurprize from an army ; which 
could not make its way through the Roman ca. 
tholick countries, without much oppoſition: 
wheretore à conſiderable force is required, to u. 
dertake any thing effectually for their relief 
And the papiſts in thoſe parts may, no doubt, 
be the more preſumptive, that they are ſenſ- 
ble the proteſtant powers will be backward of 
doing any thing that may in the leaſt infringe 
the publick tranquility, eſpecially upon the a. 
count of any ſmall number of proteſtants; and 
may for that reaſon ſtrive to tire out their p- 
tience, by ſtirring up difficulties, and creating 
delays in the publick negotiations. Tho' it may 
at the ſame time be expected, with no leſs re 
ſon, that the ill ſucceſs the clergy met with, 
ſhould, for the future, diſcourage them from 
ſuch attempts; but eſpecially, as the king of 
Creat Britain, and the other proteſtant powers, 
not only have given the world a ſufficient proof 
of their weight and influence at the imperial 
court, but alſo of their indefatigable care, and 
firm reſolution never to deſiſt, but to uſe all pol 
fible means, until juſtice be obtain'd for them. 


TRE great authority the proteſtant powers q _ 
have gain'd in the empire, by the preſent ſitua- 3 
tion of affairs, will alſo be the effectual means F oy 


to preſerve the rights of the proteſtants in Sax 
ny, in oppoſition to any dangers that may ariſe 
from the king of Poland, or his ſon, the electo- 


ral prince, upon account of their having embraced 
| the 
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the Roman catholick religion. The king of Po- 
land, as elector of Saxony, has indeed given the 
fulleſt demonſtrations that could be made, of his 
intentions not to alter any thing with reſpe& 
to religion; and for that end, has cauſed ſeveral 
edits to be publiſhed, for the ſatisfaction of his 
{ubjets in the electorate ; whereby he has en- 
raged inviolably to maintain all the privileges 
they enjoy by the treaty of Oſuabrug. But the 
proteſtant powers, whatever confidence they 
night place in the king of Poland's honour, yet 
hre not thought it ſafe to depend upon any 
promiſe made by him, or on any injunctions 
hid upon his ſucceſſors, however authentick : 
tut eſpecially the kings of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia 3 who ſince the electoral prince alſo de- 
dar d himſelf a Roman catholick, have, as dire- 


" ftors of the circle of the lower Saxony, re- 
4 ved to take the proteſtants wholly under their 
- rotection, without ſuffering the electoral houſe 


0 have any concern in matters relating to the 
wroteſtant religion; whereby the proteſtants in 
the Saxon dominions, will in all probability be 
Wfciently ſecured. And the obligations the Em- 
feror lies under to the crown of Great Britain, 


„ ill alſo be the means to ſecure the proteſtants 
my Siefia, and the other dominions of the houſe 
ind it Auſtria. | | | 
of | 


T E proteſtants in Poland and Lithuania ſeem 
to be as ill ſituated as any, becauſe the chief 
power is in the clergy, who are both very nu- 
merous, and poſſeſs'd of great revenues. The 
ales are alſo very much devoted to the intereſt 


ans | tes” 

if the ſee of Rome, and have an invincible ha- 
* * 2 
iſe Ned againſt the proteſtants, which has been the 
* auſe of ſome ſevere perſecutions. Neverthe- 


els, it has been a no fmall benefit to the prote- 
| ſtants 
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ſtants in Poland, that the form of the govern- 
ment in that kingdom, has expoſed the nation 
very much to inteſtine diviſions ; whereby the 
Poles have been unable to exerciſe thoſe ſeveri- 
ties againſt the proteſtants, which they might 
have perhaps done, had they been under a 
more regular Conſtitution. This, by we 
kening their power at home, has rendered them 
_ continually obnoxious to the inſults of their 
neighbours, which has been the means to bridle 
the rigor of the Roman catholicks, and often 
forced them to uſe the proteſtants with leſs ſe. 
verity than was agreeable to their inclinations 
The Poles have alſo ſtood very much in fear df 
Sweden, while that nation was poſſeſs d of Lit 
nia, and ſo many rich territories on the Gern 
fide of the Baltick. At preſent, the proteſtants 
ſeem to be yet more ſecure; in regard Muſcny 
is like to be much more formidable to Poland, 
than Sweden; which will lay that nation under 
an indiſpenſible neceſſity of keeping well with 
the two maritime powers, and the proteſtant 
ſtates of Germany which lie contiguous to Pt 
land. Beſides, Pruſſia is now become very pow- 
erful, and is able to fo great miſchief to Poland, 
eſpecially that the Poles are ſo much addicted to 
_- one with another. The preſent circum 
ances of Poland muſt therefore lay that nation 
under the greateſt obligations of procuring the 
friendſhip of the proteſtants, who are able to do 
them the greateſt ſervice in warding off the 
dangers that may threaten them from Myſcovy; 
eſpecially ſince the Cz AR is become maſter 0! 
Livonia, which, as it renders him very form! 
dable to the Poles, ſo it alſo expoſes him the 
more to the jealouſy of the maritime- powers 
becauſe of the trade in the BaFick ; which mult 
lay the foundation of an indiſpenſible union be- 
| tween 
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tween the Crown of Poland and the proteſtant 


powers, who are equally concerned in the pre- 
ſervation of Dantzick. And though the zealots 
of Poland and Lithnania were indeed very trou- 
bleſome to the proteſtants ſome few years ago, 
even before they enjoy'd a perfect tranquility in 
their dominions ; nevertheleſs the king of Po- 
land, and the wiſer ſort of the Poliſh nation ſoon 
found it to be their intereſt to put a ſtop to thoſe 
rigorous proceedings, and to enter into ſuch. 
meaſures with the kings of @reat Britain and 
Pruſſia, and the other proteſtant ſtates of Ger- 
many, as might purchaſe their friendſhip; which 
cannot be upheld otherwiſe, . than by ſhewing all 
poſſible favour to the proteſtants in the Poliſi 
Dominions. 


Now it is very evident, from what has been 
already obſerved concerning the preſent ſtate of 
religion, that the good of the proteſtants in ge- 
neral, as well thoſe who live in Roman-catholick 
countries, as thoſe who are under a proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment, have their main ſecurity in the 
advantages which the proteſtant powers have 
gain*d over the affairs of Europe. For it would 
ſignify but little to the proteſtants, who are diſ- 
perſed in the Roman-catholick countries, to have 
greater privileges allowed them than they enjoy 
at preſent, if the proteſtant powers were not in 
a capacity to ſecure thoſe advantages to them. 
Theſe would not only in a ſhort time loſe what- 
ever they might gain by any favourable turn of 
affairs in the countries where they reſide, but the 
proteſtanr nations would alſo be altogether inſe- 
cure, unleſs their affairs were in ſuch a ſituation, 
as might enable them to keep up a union and 
good correſpondence among themſelves, which 


is the true foundation of their ſtability. 'That- 


D this 
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this is the preſent condition of the proteſtants, 
needs but little demonſtration, after what has 
been already obſerved concerning the powerful 
ſtate of Great Britain, and the advantages which 
ſhe, as the head, has gain'd to other proteſtant 
nations, as her ſeveral members. It is ſufficj- 
ently known, how much every late event has 
been improved to eſtabliſh a good underſtandin 
among the proteſtant powers. This has — 
been no difficult matter with reſpe& to England 
and Holland, becauſe time has diſcover'd, that 

the differences which have ariſen between theſe 
two potent nations formerly, were chiefly owing 
to bad inſtruments, and the want of a perfect 
inſight into their rautual intereſt, and into the 
dangers that were equally meditated againſt both 
nations. And in the North, all the differences 
13 chiefly from the want of a right ba- 
ance. But the preſent ſettlement of the Nor- 
thern affairs, eſpecially as they concern the king 
of Pruſſia, and the king of Great Britain a 
elector of the empire, muſt tend very much to- 
wards keeping up this union, which is ſo necel- 
tary to the good of the proteſtant intereſt, in 
regard the power which theſe two princes are 
poſſeſs'd of, makes a third in the balance of the 
North ; which will not only be ſufficient to pre- 
vent Denmark and Sweden from attempting 
any thing in the empire, as both have done in 
their turns, when the North of Germany vs 
weaken'd by the different intereſts of fo man) 
{ſmall ſtates, into which it was divided in forme! 
times; but it will alſo be the means to keep 
others within due bounds: and the ſame power 
muſt conſequently be of ſufficient weight to ar- 
bitrate all differences that may happen in thoſe 
parts. It will appear farther, that none of the 


proteſtant powers in their preſent circumſtances 
| can 
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can, with any reaſon or good policy, claim any 
thing of each other, which may not be berter 
decided by an amicable accommodation, than by 
going to war among themſelves. In which reſpect 
the ſtate of the proteſtant nations is, in effect, 
much better than that of the Roman-catholicks, 
becauſe the temporal intereſt of rhe proteſtants 
cannot ſo eaſily interfere with the common cauſe 
of religion as formerly; whereas the Romans 
catholick powers are not upon ſuch an equality, 
while the French Nation continues ſo vaſtly ſu- 
perior to thoſe who are her neareſt neighbours ; 
and while any jealouſies remain between France 
and theſe nations, they can never be firmly uni- 
ted in their religious intereſts ; but it will be in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary for ſome of them to call in. 
the aid of the proteſtants, in caſe any breach 
ſhould happen in the preſent peace. 


Ix will appear from theſe conſiderations, that 
whatever hardſhips the proteſtants may undergo 
in the Roman-catholick countries, they cannot 
rery much affect the proteſtant intereſt, which 
has its preſent ſecurity in the union and influence 
of the proteſtant powers; which muſt alſo be 
the likelieſt means to procure all poſſible eaſe for 
luch as are thus ſituated. There are perhaps, at 
this time, as many papiſts in the proteſtant 
countries, as there are proteſtants in the Roman- 
catholick dominions ; and while the proteſtant 
ntereſt is upon ſo good a footing, the princes 
and ſtates of that religion will not be afraid to 
make repriſals for any affronts or injuries done 
to the proteſtants. The endeavouring to extir- 
pate the proteſtants has likewiſe been looked up- 
on as bad policy, in thoſe nations who have been 
the moſt zealous againſt them. For tho' theſe 
dererities were chiefly put in practice when the 
| Our”: 
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proteſtant intereſt was at a low ebb, and very 
much at the inſtigation of the clergy, who Ml f 
dreaded the growth of proteſtantiſm, and in ſome M c 
countries to enrich the ſtate with the ſubſtance of M c 
thoſe unhappy ſufferers, as alſo from many other M ti 
bad motives ; yet the proteſtant intereſt ſuffered MW fi 
nothing by all theſe harſh and impolitick mea- d 
ſures of the papiſts ; which, as has been already MW tr 
taken notice, had only this tendency, to ſtreng- M tc 
then and enrich the countries where they came, as 
by their diligence and induſtry. We need net tt 
go about to acquaint any one with the advantages WM tt 
that have accru'd to England and Holland by the te 
kind reception they gave to the French Refugees; r 
ſince it is ſufficiently known how much they hare 
improved many arts, which before their coming 
were but little underſtood in theſe nations; 
and had been ſo beneficial to France, that 
a great deal of the power and grandeur cf 
that kingdom was owing to the wealth which 
they brought into it from all parts. The preſent 
good circumſtances of the crown of Prufſia 1s 
alſo very much owing to the kind reception 
given to the French proteſtants, who by their 
induſtry have improved the wealth of the Pruſſias 
dominions, and enriched the prince, who ſince 
their ſettlement has encouraged the making divers 
manufactures, which are daily tranſported into the 
North countries, and into all the German pro- 
vinces in the neighbourhood thereof. And a8 
the proteſtant religion was the chief motive that 
drew moſt of them over into the proteſtant 
countries, ſo they have alſo been very beneficial 
to the ſeveral ſtates where they have taken fan- 
ctuary, as they have always been firmly attached 
to the true intereſt of the ſaid ſtates, and have 
helped to balance thoſe who have been miſled, 
or inclined to act any ways in oppoſition there- += 
unto. II 


' 
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Ir is undoubtedly a great benefit to the prote- 
ſtants, and what muſt tend very much to their 
common intereſt, that moſt of the proteſtant 
countries are trading nations; for by this means 
they are not only able to ſuccour and encourage 
ſtrangers from all parts, but they become conſi- 
derable.gainers thereby; in regard nothing con- 
tributes ſo much to the wealth, and conſequently 
to the power and ſtrength of any trading nation, 
as the number of its inhabitants. In this reſpect, 
the proteſtant nations have vaſtly the advantage of 
the Roman-catholicks, whole religion and policies 
tend only to depopulate and lay waſte thoſe coun- 
tries where the influence of Rome and the popiſh 
clergy prevails moſt ; witneſs Spain, which having 
bent all her force to ſuppreſs the reformation, it 
prov'd the chief cauſe of her downfall, from the 
greateſt monarchy of Europe, to become one of 
the moſt contemptible. The bigotry and zeal of 
the Spaniards for the Romiſh religion, and the 
proſecution of the Romiſh maxims, forced many 
of her moſt uſeful inhabitants, who were the belt 
acquainted with trade and manufactures, to fly 
firſt into the Netherlands, and from thence into 
other countries. They alſo loſt vaſt numbers of 
their ſubjects in their religious wars; and many who 
eſcap'd the ſword, were deſtroy'd by the inquiſi- 
tion, which ſoon made that great kingdom very 
thin of people, whereby other nations ſhar'd 
amongſt them the riches of her vaſt dominions. 
The eccleſiaſtical courts, which aſſum'd the trials 
of the proteſtants, upon pretence of hereſy, both 
at the time of the reformation, and ſince then, 
were in many reſpects no better than the Sauiſb 
inquiſition; as they alſo depriv'd the Roman Ca» 
tholick nations of many uſeful ſubjects; and the 
lame ſeverities would {till be put in practice by 
785 e > is: the 
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the popiſh clergy, if they were not reſtrain'd 
partly by treaties, partly by the influence of the 
proteſtant powers, and partly by their own 
princes ; who, after ſo much experience of the 
ill conſequences that have ariſen from ſuch pro» 
ceedings, and the vaſt advantage they have been 
tothe proteſtant nations, which have been there. 
by ſupply'd with many uſeful inhabitants, are 
therefore inclin'd with more gentlenefs towards 
their proteſtant ſubjects, being not a little con- 
vinc'd how much all perſecutions are deſtructive 
to the welfare of every ſtate. 


Bur the conſtitution of the Roman catho- 
lick countries is not only prejudicial to them» 
ſelves, with regard to the power which the clergy 
lay claim to, under the pretence of ſuppreſſing 
hereſy, but it's alſo very hurtful in many other 
reſpects ; particularly, the vaſt numbers of per- 
ſons in religious orders muſt tend to the decay 
of every Roman-catholick nation. For though it 
will appear very true, from what has been ſaid 
concerning the preſent circumſtances of affairs, 
as they ſtand limited by the late treaties, that 
the ſupport of the Roman catholick intereſt, muſt, 
as well now, as in all former times, depend very 
much upon the number of the clergy, and the 
vaſt revenues which are in their poſſeſſion, as by 
this means they continue to have a no ſmall 
aſcendant over all affairs in the ſeveral ſtates 
whereunto they belong; yet when this comes 


narrowly to be examin'd into and compar'd with 


the preſent condition of the proteſtant nations, 
it will be no paradox to affirm, that the latter 
have very far the advantage in this reſpect over 
the former; in regard the Roman-catholick clergy, 
including their ſeveral orders, make a conſidera- 


ble part of every popiſh nation, and are no bet- 
| ter 
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ter than a dead weight upon the ſtate; eſpecially, 
the vaſt numbers of religious orders, who, for 
the moſt part, ſeclude themſelves from the com- 
mon offices of life, wherein they might be bene- 
ficial to themſelves and their reſpective communi- 
ties. Theſe inſtitutions, which began firſt of all 
upon miſtaken notions, may therefore in time 
conduce as much to the overthrow of popery, as 
they formerly contributed to its ſupport and in- 
tereſt, becauſe they tend to nothing but penury ; 
it being unqueſtionably true, that whoever adds 
not ſomething to the ſtate whereof he is a mem- 
ber, muſt, in ſome meaſure, be a burden to it. 
But the proteſtants, being freed from 10 uſeleſs a 
weight, have made it their buſineſs to render all 
their ſubjects, in their various capacities, as 
much as can be, ſerviceable to the common inte- 
reſt of their reſpective communities; whereby 
the proteſtant nations muſt gain ground upon the 
Roman-catholicks ; and, by outdoing them in 
wealth, will, without doubt, alſo get the aſcen- 
dant in power, | 


FRO M the ſame conſideration it will alſo ap- 
pear, that the vaſt riches- the popiſh clergy are 
poſſeſs'd of, will be ſo far from advancing the 
Roman-catholick intereſt, while the affairs of 
the proteſtant nations are on ſo good a footing, 
that, on the contrary, they are only like to be 
the means to weaken thoſe ſtates where the clergy 
are the moſt numerous ; becauſe the ſuperfluous 
wealth of the clergy is, for the moſt part, 
only hoarded up to ſupport their luxury and 
pride; and, while it is in their hands, can- 
not be employed in trade, or any other uſeful 
way. It muſt alſo be a great loſs to the Roman- 
catholick nations, that ſuch vaſt poſſeſſions in 
lands are ſuffer d to remain in the hands of the 
* D4 wp 
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clergy ; for the clergy being only tenants for 
life, are generally for making whatever they can 
of them, without any regard to poſterity, that 
themſelves may live in the greater ſplendor: 
Therefore the church-lands are uſually let out in 
ſuch manner, as may bring moſt money to the 
preſent poſſeſſors; wherein the ftewards, and 
other officers concern'd in thoſe revenues, make 
alſo their advantages. By this means the tenants 
are, for the moſt part, oppreſſed, 'and often 
changed; ſo that theſe lands, tho* they are ge- 
nerally ſuch as are the moſt capable of improve- 
ment, yet they ſeldom yield an increaſe ſuitable 
to their goodneſs ; which proves the greater loſs 
to the publick, that the laity are apt to follow 
the example of the clergy, who have introduced 
this ill cuſtom of oppreſſing their tenants alſo. 
And it is obſervable, that the native ſoil and 
commodities of ſome of the beſt countries is 
but ſorrily improv'd, excepting in ſome places 
near the ſea, or about the houſes of princes or 
noblemen, who, for their own ſtate and grandeur, 
are at no {mall pains and expence to turn every 
thing to the beſt account; which indeed makes a 
great ſhow in the eyes of foreigners. And tho 
this muſt needs be a very conſiderable loſs to the 
| Roman-catholick countries, conſidering that all 

native improvements lay the beſt foundation for 
trade, yet it cannot be expected things ſhould be 
otherwiſe, while ſuch large poſſeſſions are in the 
hands of the clergy ; who, if they improve their 
wealth any way, tt is for the moſt part to turn it 
to uſury, which is another ſort of oppreſſion that 
tends greatly to the ruin and downtail of every 
ſtare where it meets with encouragement, © 


Tu injunRion laid on the popiſh clergy 
not to marrv, has, beſides other advantages, been 


a very 
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a very great means to increaſe the wealth and 
number of eccleſiaſticks, and conſequently to 
ſtrengthen the power of the whole Romiſh hie- 
rarchy. For as none of the clergy could after 
this have any lawful iſſue of their own bodies, 
to inherit their ſubſtance, it was no difficult 
matter to perſuade ſuch perſons to leave their 
wealth to the church; which not only became 
heir to what moſt of rhe clergy ſaved out of 
their revenues, but oftentimes to their patefnal 
eſtates. And tho nothing could indeed be of a 
more worldly advantage to Rome, ſo long 
as all Europe continued under her juriſdi- 
ction; yet it will - ſufficiently appear how 
much it muſt be otherwiſe now, that ſo many 
nations have withdrawn themſelves from her obe- 
dience, and have come to ſo great a competition 
with the Roman-catholick ſtates, by following 
quite oppoſite maxims. The celibacy of the 
clergy muſt therefore hurt the ſaid ſtates; not 
only as it tends to increaſe the wealth and pow- 
er of the church, and conſequently to ſupport 
ſo many perſons in idleneſs, who are like a ſtand- 
ing army, that muſt be maintain'd at 'the pub- 
lick expence ; but alſo ast prevents the increale 
of people; which cannot but be of the worſe . 
conſequence to thoſe ſtates, that the proteſtant 
nations building their power chiefly on their 
trade, reap the greateſt benefit that can be from 
the number of their inhabitants; which have 
been conſiderably. augmented ſince the reforma- 
tion, that the monaſteries and nunneries. have 
been put down, and that all perſons are at liber- 
ty to marry. Indeed whoredom has been pub- 
lickiy allow'd in moſt of the Romau-catholick 
countries, and it is alſo very common among 
the clergy; yet, it does by no means happen, 
that a numerous off: ſpring proceeds from aer 
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| unlawful embraces; for men ſeldom commit 


whoredom with a deſign to beget children, but 
on the contrary, the moſt wicked means are 
often put in practice, to render them abortive; 
and what children are brought into the world 
this way, are for the moſt part ſent to monaſtries 
or nunneries ; where they become no ways uſe- 
Ful, but are a further burden to thoſe nations. 
But this reſtriction muſt {till be the more preju- 
dicial to the popiſh countries, that in the Nor- 
thern parts, where the proteſtant religion pre- 
vails moſt, the women are much more fruitful 
in children, than in thoſe countries that lie 
more Southward, and are moſt under the ſubjecti- 
on of Rome. For the ſame reaſon, the ſhutting 
up ſo many women in nunneries, where the cli. 
mate ſubjects them ſo much to barrenneſs, muſt 
- tend to the decay of thoſe ſtates. And whatever 
may be objected concerning the populouſneſs of 
France, ought not to be of any weight, becauſe 
Prance is not only a very large kingdom, but 
the beſt ſituated of any in Europe; and was by 
far the moſt populous of all others before the 
reformation. The ſoil is for the moſt part fer- 
tile all over France, and the climate exceeding 
temperate ; which as ſoon as that kingdom had 
recovered her affairs, after her long wars with 


England and the Empire, and the civil wars that; 


followed, drew people from all other countries 
into it. 'The French are alſo very courteous and 


civil to ſtrangers, which has been the means to 


invite foreigners, in all ages, to come among 
them ; and before the late reign, their kings 
were not ſo abſolute, but a great deal of power 
was lodged in the parliaments. Neither were 

the French ſo powerful at ſea, having made but 
little of their plantations before the laſt age; 


for which reaſon few of the ſubjects went out 8 
| the 
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the kingdom, in compariſon of thoſe who were 
ſent from other trading nations; but were gene- 
rally employed in Factories, or improving arts at 
home, which tended much to the vaſt increaſe 
of people in that kingdom. It is alſo very well 
known, that the clergy of France have not, 
for ſome centuries paſt, had ſo great an aſcen- 
dant over the civil power, as in other Roman- 
catholick countries; nor was the nation ſo much 
under the ſubjection of the pope. Moſt of the 
papiſts Who have gone out of the proteſtant coun- 
tries ſince the reformation, have alſo taken up 
their reſidence in that kingdom. And many, . 
proteſtants went thither alſo, before the edict of 
Nantꝝ was repeal'd, that the free exerciſe of 
their religion was allowed them ; all which gave 
France many advantages beyond other nations, 
But if we compare the preſent ſtate of the chief 
proteſtant nations with that of France, we ſhall 
find they have even got the better of that potent 
kingdom in many reſpects ; eſpecially ſince the 


power of the crown has been ſo much advanced 


beyond what it was formerly; and that ſuch ſe- 
vere edicts have been in force againſt the prote- 
ſtants, which have render'd France liable to ma- 
ny of the inconveniencies common to moſt other 
popiſh kingdoms: for no one can promiſe to 
himſelf in France, to reap the fruits of his own 


| induſtry ; whereas the mild conſtitution of Eng- 


land and Holand, in what relates both to pro- 


| perty and religion, as it muſt rend much to the 


increaſe of their trade, ſo it muſt not only be 
the means to employ as many as ſhall be born a- 
mong them, but will be a continual motive to 
invite others to come from all parts; which muſt 
greatly contribute to. the augmentation of their 
wealth and power. 
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Any one may eaſily perceive from the fore- gr 
going conſiderations, that the maxims by which I di 
the Roman-catholick nations are governed, muſt ¶ fu 
be more or leſs prejudicial to them, as they are t) 
more or leſs ſuited to the intereſt of Rome. MW ar 
And from thence it will alſo appear, that the 
fame maxims on which the power of Rome is 
founded, may in time contribute as much. as any 
thing to her own downfal ; as they have ſo great 
a tendency to weaken thoſe ſtates which conti- 
nue under her juriſdiction. But if we enter 
ſomewhat particularly into the conſtitution of 
Rome, to conſider it as a ſovereignty, we ſhall 
find it even liable to many imperfections and 
weakneſſes, to which other ſovereignties are not 
ny ways expoſed, and which may without doubt 
alſo become very fatal to her. For as a great deal 
of her power was at firſt founded upon the awe 
which men are naturally brought under by reli- 
gion, whereby ſhe came to exerciſe abſolute au- 
thority in all things relating to ſalvation ; and 
as nothing could be a ſtronger motive than this 
pretended power to ſway mankind in the times 
of ignorance, to ſubmit to her obedience ; fo in 
by a parity of reaſon it was impoſſible, when the er 
grand impoſture ſhould be detected, but that it We 
would cauſe a more incurable defection than ca 


could happen under any ſovereignty where the rat 
temporal-intereſt of men is only concerned. All ſel 
other ſovereignties may be more eaſily upheld, ſec 

in caſe of any revolt or defection, than one rai- We 
fed in this manner. And when any of theſe have ne 
gone to decay, it has been chiefly owing to this, i me 
that the ſupreme power has been lodged in bad Op 
hands, to remiſsneſs, or their want of know- ou 
ledge in the true principles of government; for 4 
u 


otherwiſe a temporal ſovereignty is capable of 
; | | great 
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great variety, and may be ſuited to the genius of 
different nations, hichou any prejudice to the 
ſupreme power: whereas-the ſpiritual ſovereign- 
ty cannot ſuffer the leaſt change or alteration in 
any part of its conſtitution, but what muſt tend 
more or leſs to the deſtruction of the whole; in 
regard the right of this ſpiritual ſovereignty is 


founded upon a pretence of infallibjlity: and 


whether this be repoſed in the pope only, or in 
general councils, yet as it is reputed ſuch as can- 
not err; therefore if either the one or the other 
ſhould pretend to make any material innova- 
tion in things never ſo abſurd and ridiculous, or 
abate any thing voluntarily of the eccleſiaſtical 
authority, the whole fabrick muſt then ſoon fall 
to the ground ; for if once they ſhould admit of 
any one error in things that have been com- 
manded as matters of faith, and implicitly re- 
ceived as ſuch, men would after this ſoon come 
to doubt of all the reſt. 2: 


B u x beſides that the errors of the church 
of Rome muſt be maintain'd upon the ſcore of 
infallibility, it is no leſs evident, that the ſame 
errors muſt alſo be upheld, as they are inter- 
woven with the whole ſyſtem of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal conſtitution ; and therefore cannot be ſepa- 
rated from it, without deſtroying the fabrick ir 
ſelf. For the principal aim and deſign of the 
ſee of Rome, having been all along to arrive at 
wealth, power and grandeur ; it was therefore 
neceſſary that all her ſchemes ſhould be accom- 
modated to thoſe worldly ends, tho' in direct 
oppoſition to the admonitions and precepts of 
our Saviour; who was ſo far from approving 
ſuch things, that he conſtantly recommended 
humility, and warned his own diſciples very ear- 


neſtly 
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neſtly againſt ambition, when he told them, 
the Princes of this world ſought after domini- 
on, The diſpenſing with theſe plain and poſitive 
commands of our Saviour led Rome into all her 
errors, and laid the main and chief foundation of 
her weakneſs ; as theſe propagated the innume- 
rable train of abſurdities, which compoſe the 
whole frame and ſtructure of the ſpiritual con- 
ſtitution; and even drove her to the extreme of 
infallibility, as the moſt powerful expedient to 
hold it together. Which errors being contrary 
to reaſon and common ſenſe, as well as to ſcri- 
pture, were therefore in all ages openly oppugn'd 
by many honeſt and conſcientious men; who 
ſtood out reſolutely againſt them, wirhout any 
regard to the ſevere penalties and torments they 
were forced to undergo for the ſake of the truth; 
and were ſecretly condemned in the judgment of 
far greater numbers, who had not the like forti- 
tude to oppoſe them. But if theſe impoſitions 
were ſo obvious, that they could not be hid in 
the times of the greateſt darkneſs, they muſt of 
conſequence diſcredit the ſee of Rome and 
her doctrines much more in times of know- 
ledge, and cauſe an imperceptible waſte in her 
conſtitution ; as ſome diſtempers inſenſibly im- 
pair the natural body, at the ſame time that there 
ſeems to be no great appearance of outward ſick- 
neſs or decay. | 


Bur it is a very monſtrous defect in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical conſtitution, that as it is built upon 
deceit and falſhood, ſo it can be ſupported by no 
other means than thoſe of tyranny and oppreſ- 
fion. This will appear ſufficiently evident to 
thoſe who ſhall conſider how much the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſovereignty is different from any notion 


that can be formed of a right conſtituted go- 
| | verns 
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vernment where the civil power only preſides. 
In all good conſtitutions it is the intereſt of the 
Prince, or of thoſe who have the ſupreme dire- 
ction of affairs, to do every thing that may pro- 
mote the benefit of the whole community, and 
of every member thereof ; not only as this is 
perfectly agreeable to chriſtianity, but alſo to 
the beſt rules of policy; in regard nothing con- 
tributes ſo much to the true honour and grandeur 
of a Prince, as the happineſs and proſperity of 
his ſubjects. But the popiſh ſovereignty is actu- 
ated by quite different maxims; for as it is an 
uſurpation on the civil power, ſo it has been the 
chief and principal care of the ſee of Rome, 
and ſhe has alſo looked upon it as her indiſpenſi- 
ble intereſt, to act againſt the ſtate every where, 
and to build her ſtrength on the weakneſs of all 
nations, by increaſing the wealth and number 
of the clergy, and by uniting them to her ſelf, 
ſo as to form a diſtinct and oppoſite intereſt to 
to that of the laity: whereby is ſet up a double 
headed government in every popiſh countrey, at- 
tended with infinitely worſe conſequences than 
could poſſibly happen under the greateſt tyranny 
exerciſed by any temporal power; as the one 
reaches only to the body and temporal eſtate, 
but the other to the ſoul and conſcience alſo. 
And whereas all civil tyrannies have generally 
been of ſhort duration, or at leaſt have had man 
intervals, in a great meaſure free from — 
ſion; this is alſo obſervable with reſpect to the 
eccleſiaſtical, that by the whole frame of its con- 
ſtitution its influence is not only entail'd on po- 
ſterity, but is incapable of admitting any reſpite 
or exemption in the exerciſe of it. For in all 
countries where the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction is 
ſet up with the civil, whatever alterations are in 
the temporal ſtate, do no ways affect the other, 
- in 
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theſe circumſtances, ' the Roman catholick Prin- 
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in regard the maxims of an eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment cannot be changed by the death or down- 
fal of a Pope, or of any prelate of whatever 
eminence; but thoſe that ſucceed, are indiſpen- 
ſibly obliged to follow the ſame invariable rules, 
in order to maintain their uſurped authority. 
And tho” ſome have indeed acted with leſs rj 
gor than others, yet it is very plain, that the 
mildeſt exerciſe of the eccleſiaſtical power muſt 
draw a train of miſeries on the ſubjects of all na- 
tions where it prevails ; becauſe it can be look- 
ed upon no otherwiſe than a foreign juriſdiction. 
And the whole matter ſtands thus: That as it is 
the buſineſs of the civil power to provide equally 


and without diſtinction, for the good of all the 


ſubjects in their ſeveral orders and degrees; the 
eccleſiaſtical power makes it her whole ſtudy to 
aggrandize and enrich the clergy, at the expence 
and detriment of the laity. The clergy enjoy 
many freedoms and immunities by the eccleſi- 
aſtical laws, of which the laity are deprived; 
and as they are by this means in a great meaſure 
exempted from the civil juriſdiftion, ſo they are 
properly to be accounted the Pope's ſubjects on- 
ly ; and as ſuch to pay but little or no allegiance 
to their Prince. The laity, on the other hand, are 
under both juriſdictions; and while they are the 
real ſubjects of their own lau fut Prince, are, at 


the ſame time no better than ſlaves to the eccle- 


Haſtical power; which having no juſt right or 
title to dominion, is in a continual jealouſy of 
the civil power; and therefore makes it her ſtu- 
dy, as much as poſſible, to keep the laity under 
oppreſſion and poverty for this reaſon, that 
the real ſtrength of the civil power in all nati- 


ons, is owing to the wealth and induſtry of the 


laity: and beſides what the laity muſt ſuffer in 


ces 
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ces and ſtates are miſerably cramp'd in the juſt. 
exerciſe of their power and ſovereignty, by not 
having the free and uninterrupted government 
over any of their ſubjects ; as the clergy are not 
only themſelves in a great meaſure free and 
independent of the ſtate, but have alſo a diſtinct 
power over the laity : all which is the more in- 
tolerable, that the church of Rome having in- 
groſs d to herſelf the only authority of inter- 
preting ſcripture, has perverted them to ſuch a 


ſenſe, as may beſt enable her to continue the 


exerciſe of her uſurped juriſdiction: which be- 
ing; a violence offer'd to God, as well as a direct 
tyranny over mens conſciences, has led her alſo 
into this other pernicious extreme, of forbidding 
the ſcriptures to be read by the laity; who, if 
they had the uſe of thoſe ſacred oracles, would 
ſoon diſcover the impoſtures of that church. 
This is indeed the greateſt impoſition of all 
others, in regard it is not only — to the 

laws of nature, and the common courſe of all 

law and equity, which directs all ſuch ſtatutes, 
whereby men are to be acquitted or condemn'd, to 

be made open and known, but alfo ro the whole 

ſcope and deſign of the ſcriptures themſelves ; 
which are ſo far from teaching any thing in con- 

tradition to the laws of nature, that they iE 

luſtrate and confirm thoſe laws, and direct man- 

kind in the right obſervance of them, and con- 

ſequently are the unerring ſtandard of every man's 

faith and practice: ſo that the debarring the 

laity from reading the ſcriptures; wheteby all 

chriſtians are to be judged, is no otherwiſe to be 

look d upon, than as if the lawyers of any na- 
tion, becauſe they are the proper interpreters of 
the law, ſhould therefore take upon them to con- 

ceal the genuine laws from the people, and im- 

poſe their own gloſſes inſtead of them, in oppo- 

ſition to the legiſlative power. 
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Now, as the eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty is exer- 
ciſed in this manner, it has therefore been liable 
to innumerable inconveniencies ; and it is ſuffi. 
ciently manifeſt, that the pride and arrogancy of 
the ſee of Rome has cauſed continual diſtractions 
in every ftate, and even render'd the whole 
hierarchy obnoxious to the hatred of vaſt num- 
bers in all ages; by which means, divers at- 
tempts have been made in moſt nations, not only 
to ſhake off the ſupremacy of Rome, but to re- 
duce the power. of the clergy, and all religious 
orders, within competent bounds. Beſides that 
ſome of the ſame maxims which ſucceeded 1o 
well in raiſing the power and authority of Rome 
to its higheſt grandeur, have alfo expoſed her 
to divers weakneſſes, which are more eſpecially 
peculiar to an eccleſiaſtical government; ſuch as 
do ariſe from the exceſhve number of prieſts and 
other eccleſiaſticks: for tho? the ſee of Rome had 
made it her main ſtudy to build much of her 
ſtrength upon the number and wealth of the 
clergy ; and in this reſpect, has acted in confor- 
mity to the common rules of policy, which di- 
_ rects all governments to do every thing that may 


increaſe the number and power of their friends. 


Yet ſuch is the nature of the eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
tion,that no juſt medium could be maintain'd either 
between the clergy and laity, or between the ſe- 
veral members of the eccleſiaſtical body and their 
ſupreme head. For tho* the clergy were under 
the ſtricteſt ties and obligations of duty to their 
ſuperiors, and were very unanimous in all points 
againft the intereſt of the laity ; yet as all are 
candidates for the ſame honours and preferments, 
| it could not be expected they ſhould be kept un- 
der ſo exact and regular a diſcipline, as is neceſ- 
ſary in a right conſtituted government; but that 


they ſhould become very mutinous and * 
| with 


with ſo much power as the ſee of Rome and the 


councils judged neceſſary to put into their hands, 


for the better eſtabliſhment of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal power. Beſides that the clergy are not to be 


look d upon in the ſame manner as the ſubjects of 


other ſtates, they being tied by a more cloſeand in- 
timate relation of ſonſhip and brotherhood, which 
diſpoſes them, as brothers and familiar friends, to 


treſpaſs and preſume more upon one another, and 
on thoſe who are in authority, than could be al- 


low'd in any civil conſtitution ; which contri- 
buted very. much to relax and weaken the eccle- 
fiaſtical government. But above all things, the 
yaſt immunities the clergy enjoy'd under theſe 


| indulgent circumſtances 3 and the power they 


had by that means uſurped over the laity, was of 
too licentious a kind, to keep them within the 
duty of good ſubjects: to the pope, or to be re- 
frain'd by the civil magiſtrate : and therefore 
the power of the clergy grew to ſuch an extrava- 
gant height, that it even proved dangerous to 
the ſpiritual monarchy itſelf ; which was much in 
the ſame condition as the Roman empire, when, 
from an over great deſire of enlarging her do- 
minions, ſhe raiſed ſuch numerous armies, that 
their power could never be reſtrain'd or kept 
within bounds. In the ſame manner, the clergy 
were become like ſo many mutinous legions in 
every kingdom; and-:the biſhops being in very 
great power and authority, were by that means 
able to do conſiderable miſchief to the popes z- 
which they often endeavour'd in the general 


councils, becauſe of their heavy exactions upon 


the clergy, and their advancing monks and friars 
to the higheſt dignities, eſpecially after the 
Italian biſhops and monks began to make a mono- 
poly of the popedom, and had got the chief hand- 


ling of all affairs, which muſt have ſeon cauſed : 
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an entire overthrow of the eccleſiaſtical Mo- 
narchy ; had not the advantages which the 
princes were like to make of their ſchiſms and 
diviſions, ſomewhat abated their wantonneſs; 
the biſhops being no lefs afraid of coming under 
the juriſdiction of the civil power, than irri- 
tated by the ill age they met with from Rome. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe convulſions in the Romiſh 
church tended very much to undermine the whole 
fabrick ; and it is certain, beſides ſuch as were to 
be found among the clergy, and the ſeveral re- 
ligious orders, many of the laity, who were no 
ways intereſted as others, began after this, to 
conceive a very great diſlike to the whole hie- 
rarchy : for the nakedneſs of both ſides being 
by this means very much expoſed to the world, 
the whole appeared ſo full of filth and deformity, 
that it cauſed ſuch a coldneſs and defection as 
could never be cured. 


Bur as the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution was thus 
very much encumber'd, and born down by the 
weight and unweildineſs of its own members, 10 
it was in no ſmall hazard from the diſtreſs and 
poverty which the vaſt multitudes of the clergy, 
and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, had brought upon 
the laity of every nation; who were reduced to ſo 
low an ebb, that during the above-mention'd 
ſchiſms, when the eccleſiaſtical power was alſo in 
its higheſt and moſt triumphant ſtate, all Eu- 
rope was ſcarce ſo powerful as ſome ſingle kingdoms 
are at preſent. It was indeed neceſſary, and alto- 
gether agreeable to the intereſt of Rome, in the 
carrying on her uſurpations, to encourage all 
ſuch meaſures as tended to ſuppreſs the laity. 
And it is very certain, the increaſing the num- 
ber of eccleſiaſtical perſons, and the giving them 


ſo many advantages beyond others, was not only 
| | the 
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the likelieſt way to anſwer that end, but alſo to 
eſtabliſn the eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty upon a firm 

and laſting foundation; ſince the clergy and 
other eccleſiaſticks were as ſoldiers to defend the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, by keeping the laity under 
ſubjection. Vet it was by no means conſiſtent 
with its duration and perpetuity, to reduce the 
laity, ſo as not to bear ſome proportion with the 
clergy, but in time the whole muſt have fallen 


into confuſion; in regard the power and wealth 


of the clergy, as it ſprang originally from the 
laity, ſo it could not be ſupported while the 
laity were diſcourag'd from exerciſing the means 
of a lawſul induſtry. Now this evil could no 
way be avoided under the eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
tion; which was the more prejudicial to Europe, 
that its influence was more flow and gradual, 
than what is common to military governments, 
which ſeldom continue very long without great 
revolutions : for the effects of the one is like an 
acute diſtemper, which either ends in ſudden 
death, or the recovery of the body to a better 
ſtate of health; but the other like a lingring 
malady, which preys inſenſibly upon the vitals, 


until it has left nothing but a poor extenuated 
carcaſs. e | 


IT is certain, the latitude which eccleſiaſtical 
perſons aſſume, by means of the relation which 
one eccleſiaſtick bears to another, and the fupe- 
rior relation which they bear to the laity, renders 
their power, in many reſpects, much more un- 
limited than that of an army; and in its conſe- 


- quences, more oppreſſive. For as the one can- 


not anſwer their going further than the com- 
mands they receive daily from their officers, and 
if they have leave to plunder, ſeldom take more 


than falls in their way ; ſo thoſe who are under 


1 uch 
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ſuch oppreſſions, think it no robbery to hide 
their beſt effects from the ſoldiers ; and if ſome 
ſuffer in a common calamity. by ſurprize, others 
frequently meet with an eſcape. But nothing, 
could ever yet be conceal'd from the pope's ar- 
my, in regard each eccleſiaſtick has the power 
both of an officer and private ſoldier inveſted in 
himſelf, and that of a much ſuperior and coer- 
cive nature than any military perſon ever pre- 
| tended to. For as every military officer derives 
his power only from man, the other preſumes to 
have his from Chriſt and the church ; which the 
poor laity dare not diſobey, but are obliged to 
be accountable to the prieſt tor all they are worth 
in the world. And tho' the prieſts did not in- 
deed diveſt them of every thing at once, yet 
they kept them ſo low and bare at all times, that 
for the {ſpace of aboye four hundred years before 
the Reformation, every age became more poor 
and miſerable than another ; while the clergy 
never ceaſed their exactions, but conſtantly in- 
_ creaſed their demands, like bad husbandmen, 
who neither manure their ground, nor ſuffer it 
to lie fallow, until it becomes altogether barren 
and unfruitful. And though this alone might 
have been fatal to the eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty, 
as the pride and exactions of the clergy upon 
à people, who were in a manner diveſted of all 
the means of trade and ſuſtenance, helped on 
the reformation ; ſo it is no leſs certain, that 
the exhauſted ſtate of the laity had expoſed all 
Europe to the danger of becoming a prey to 
Turks and Iafidels, who had extended their con- 
Gueſts to the borders of Germany. Neither did 
thoſe efforts which the ſee of Rome made, ſigni- 
fy any thing to hinder their continual progreſs : 
for it is very well known, all thoſe enterprizes . 
were carried on with a view only to the n 
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of that ſee, partly to enrich and aggrandize her 
ſelf the more by them, and partly to get rid of 
ſuch princes, and other great men, who were 
brave and warlike, and might by the exerciſe of 
war at home, become ſo formidable, as to en- 
danger her ſovereignty. And as this was no 0- 
ther than drawing out the beſt and richeſt blood 
of Europe, it had only the effect to expoſe Chri- 
ſtendom the more to the common enemy. 


Bur the greateſt weakneſs of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal conſtitution, and which has affected Rome 
moſt ſince the reformation, is, that it is only ſui- 
ted to univerſal ſovereignty ; whereby it ſeems 
impoſſible for that ſee to maintain her authority 
over thoſe ſtates which continue under her fuvife 
diction, unleſs ſhe can alſo recover her authority 
over thoſe ſhe has loſt : for the whole frame of 
this myſterious fabrick being altogether adapted to 
tyranny, and ſuch an one as is both in a moral 
and political ca acity unalterable in its maxims, 
cannot rightly ſabfift on any other footing, than 
by exerciſing univerfal power. It was chiefly 
by this means, that the popes were able to carry 
on an abſolute dominion over all Europe, during 
the ſpace of ſo many ages. For while the power 
of Rome was univerſal, there ſeem'd to be no 
human poſſibility, either for princes or private 
perſons to do her any conſiderable injury, by 
any efforts they were able to make; in regard 
the pope could not only at pleaſure ſtir up fo». 
reign enemies againſt princes, as they had 
all nations under the like thraldom, but had 
it alſo in their power to excite their ſub- 
jects to rebellion. Neither was it practica- 
ble for any private perſon to oppoſe the do- 
ctrines and conſtitutions of Rome, or the au- 
thority of the pope , without undergoing the ſe- 

ES = vereſt 
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vereſt puniſhment ; ſeeing ſuch perſons had no 


where to make their eſcape, but muſt go thro' 
the ſame fiery trial wherever they went, being a- 
like perſecuted by the pope's agents in all coun- 
tries. But it is well known, how much it has 
been otherwiſe ſince the reformation, in regard 
the proteſtant nations have not only given 
ſanctuary to all ſuch perſons as have fled from 
the Romiſh perſecutions, but have been very 
much ſtrengthned by them. And as the intereſt 
of Rome muſt thus ſuffer by the perſecution of 
the proteſtants, and all ſuch- meaſures as tend to 
ſtrengthen the proteſtant nations ; inaſmuch as all 
ſuch ſeverities weaken thoſe ſtates where they are 
put in practice: ſo it is certain her intereſt muſt 
be in no leſs hazard from the proſecution of con- 
trary meaſures ; ſeeing wherever the proteſtant 
doctrines are tolerated, and the ſcriptures ſuffer- 
ed to be read, her authority muſt by that means 
unavoidably tall inta diſcredit. 


T E ſee of Rome has been ſo ſenſible of her 
own weakneſs in all theſe reſpects, that ſhe has 
made it her conſtant and main buſineſs ſince the 
reformation, to recover her authority over thoſe 
nations that have withdrawn themſelves from her 
obedience, And it is very well known, that to 
accompliſh this, -ſhe has been the promoter of all 
ſuch enterprizes, as might cauſe revolutions in 
the proteſtant countries ; though without any re- 
gard to juſtice, or the ſpilling of innocent blood. 
Neither has ſhe regarded whatever calamities ſhe 
could bring upon any nation whatſoever, ſo her 
own purpoſes might be anſwered. And though 
Rome has met with nothing but diſappointments, 
Jo far as relates to the real attaining of her end, 
yet ſhe has oftentimes been ſo ſucceſsful in the 
means, by improving every event to her advan- 
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tage, that PUFFENDORF, and ſome other 
perſons of no ſmall authority, who wrote when 
the proteſtant intereſt had nothing but clouds 
hanging over it by the efforts of Rome, and the 


unſettled ſtate of affairs in the proteſtant nations, 


have therefore been apprehenſive, that Rome 


was not only in a fair way of maintaining her 


ground , but alſo of gaining upon the prote- 


ſtants. But experience has plainly taught us the 


contrary ; and it is certain the power of Rome 


has been on the decline ever ſince the reforma- 


tion, notwithſtanding the favourable aſpect her 
affairs have ſometimes had, through the ſtrenu- 
ous endeavours that have been made to recover 
England to her obedience: for in all theſe ſhe 
has conſtantly met with a vigorous repulſe ; and 
the rebellions which the Romiſh emiſſaries have 
raiſed there, or in any other proteſtant country, 
have only had the effect to extirpate ſuch from 
among them, who have been the greateſt Friends 
to Rome and her cauſe, and the greateſt peſt to 
thoſe nations. | 


Bur beſides the diſappointments Rome has 
met with in all the attempts ſhe has made upon 


the proteſtants ; who after they have taſted the 


ſweetneſs of liberty, will never ſuffer themſelves 
to be brought under the like thraldom any more; 
it is alſo evident, that the loſs of her juriſdicti- 


on over the proteſtants has been attended with 


this conſequence, that it has leſſened her autho- 
rity very much in thoſe nations which continue 
in her communion. This does appear ſufficient- 
ly by the different behaviour of the. popes to- 
wards the princes of Europe, from what was 
uſual when their power was univerſal; and the 
different conduct of the Roman-catholick princes 
towards the pppes; who ever ſince ſo many 
1 | EO „ 
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princes and ſtates ſhook off the authority of Rome, 
have been very cautious, leſt they ſhould provoke 
others to follow their example. And therefore 
whenever the Roman-catholick princes have 
done any thing which the court of Rome found 
contrary to the intereſt of the holy ſee, they 
have uſually had recourſe to admonitions and re- 
monſtrances, which have carried more of com- 
plaint than reſentment. And whereas the popes 
were wont formerly upon the like occaſions, to 
ſend forth their bulls of excommunication a- 
gainſt the greateſt princes ; whereby they have 
not only been deſerted by their own ſubjects, 
but their dominions have been expoſed to the 
incurſions of foreign nations ; it is very well 
known, they have been forced to refrain altoge- 
ther from this tyrannical uſage; and what threat- 
nings they have given out, have for the moſt 
part conſiſted in a falſe application of the ſcri- 
pture denunciations againſt them; intimating 
what they might do by virtue of their apoſtoli- 
cal authority. This is almoſt the higheſt attempt 
the popes have been able. to make ſince the re- 
formation; which being nothing but empty 
words, have therefore been little regarded by 
thoſe who have at any time fince then, fallen 
under the diſpleaſure of that fee. On the con- 
trary, it is very well known, what returns the 
popes have met with from the Roman-catholick 
princes, when they have been too buſy in their 
temporal concerns; particularly how both the 
late emperor, and the late king of Spain treated 
CLEMENT the XIth, when the one raiſed 
contributions in the eccleſiaſtical territories, and 
quartered his troops in Rome until they were 
paid ; and how the other while under his grand- 
father's tuition, forbid all commerce with Rome 
in civil affairs, when the court of Rome _ 
| | niz 
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niz d the title of. the preſent emperor to the 
crown of Spain, during the late wars. Neither 
ought we to omit the juſt treatment which the 
preſent emperor gave the ſame pope, in expel- 
ling his nuncio out of Naples, and putting down 
the court of the nunciature in that kingdom, du- 
ring his late quarrel with the king of Spain - 
whereby it appears, that the reformation has e- 
ren in a great meaſure removed the heavy chains 
from off the Roman-catholick princes, And it 
is ſufficiently notorious, that although the popiſhʒ 
princes have, to outward appearance, ſtood firm 
to the Roman-catholick religion; and rho* moſt 
of them have, alſo in their turns, promoted the 
intereſt of Rome, yet it has generally proceeded 
more from the neceſſity of their affairs, and the 
view of ſome preſent commodity, than from any 
great Zeal to maintain the pope's power. Nor 
can it be imagin'd, that they will hereafter ſuffer 
Rome to preſcribe laws to them, as they did for- 
merly, to the great abuſe of their own ho- 
nour and authority. | | 


Trex Roman-catholick princes have alſo gain'd 
very much upon the eccleſiaſtical power, in their 
reſpective dominions ; for the biſhops have it not 
in their option to govern the ſtate as they were 
wont to do before the reformation, and are much 
ſeldomer employed as publick miniſters in civil 
affairs, which are for the moſt part committed to 
the laity in all nations ; by which means many 
advantages have been gain'd for the benefit of 
the lay-· ſubjects, which could never be obtain'd 
while ſo much power was lodged in the hands of 
the clergy, who made it their principal ſtudy to 
{ſupport the eccleſiaſtical authority, It is alſo 
obſervable that the monaſteries, and other. 
jeligious houſes that have ſuffered by the 
F | Ware, 
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wars, or any other accident, have ſeldom 
been repaired ; and others have been aboliſh- 
ed, and their revenues applied to the uſe of 
the ſtate. The princes have likewiſe taken much 
greater latitude, with reſpect to the choice of 
their biſhops, and likewiſe in what relates to 
their juriſdiction ; moſt of them having exerted 
their right, as far as the circumſtances of their 
affairs would admit. It is no leſs obſervable that the 
ordinances of the church of Rome, ſuch as relate to 
auricular confeſſion and abſolution , pilgrimages 
and other penances, the worſhipping of relicks, 
and many other ridiculous tenets, have been very 
little regarded by the nobility and gentry , or 
ſuch as have learning; who, for the moſt part, 
look upon all thoſe things no otherwiſe than as 
artifices to get money. And ſince the chain of 
the pope's univerſal power has been broke, the 
clergy have not been ina capacity to execute their 
decrees for putting thoſe ordinances effectuall 
in execution , excepting againſt the common 
people, who have not friends. to skreen them 
from their oppreſſions; and who, beſides, are 
for the moſt part fo ignorant, that they are eafi- 
ly led to ſubmit to all their impoſitions. 


Ts E and many other remarkable changes 
in the affairs of Rome, have created a perpetual 
uneaſineſs among many of the popiſh biſhops, 
and other eccleſiaſtical perſons ; and has been the 
means to unite them more cloſely to the ſee of 
Rome than before the reformation. That ſee 
has alſo fallen upon ſeveral projects to ſupply the 
decay of power in the church, eſpecially by pro- 
_ curing all imaginable encouragement to the 
Feſuits order, which began about the time of 

. the reformation ; and has, fince then , been the 
moſt cloſely united of all others to the moe 
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of Rome, and the greateſt ſupport of the pope's 
authority; notwithſtanding they have, upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſions, diſſented from that ſee, 
and been very much diflik'd by ſome of the 

popes. The Jeſuits have been more particularly 
ſuited in their manners and behaviour to times of 
greater knowledge and politeneſs, to ſupply the 
room of the other monks and friars ; who were 
generally rude and unpolithed , and began to 
grow into diſeſteem among all ſorts, who were 
become too ſharp- ſighted not to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe, who under an outward ſhew of vo- 
luntary poverty and humility live in great luxu- 
ry, and ſuch as ſuffer real poverty with patience 
and contentment : as alſo between ſuch as have 
parted with all they have for the ſake of Chriſt, 
and thoſe who never had any thing but what they 
extorted from others by torce or flattery. 'There- 
fore tho? the Jeſuits are obliged, as well as the other 
religious orders,to abandon all worldly riches, they 
do not however profeſs ſuch poverty and humility 
as theſe have done, their houſes and colleges being 
provided with ſufficient revenues for their ſupport 
and maintenance in all things, as well for the 
conveniency as the neceſſities of life, and are en- 
titled to all the privileges that any of the cler- 
gy have enjoy'd ; v7Z. to be confeſſors to prin- 
ces, into whoſe favour they often inſinuate them- 
ſelves by their addreſs and learning , whereby 

they frequently become acquainted with their 
greateſt ſecrets, which they improve to the ad- 
vantage of Rome, and their own ſociety. Their 
colleges have the liberty of making profeſſors and 
graduates in divinity, philoſophy , and other 
liberal arts; and have engroſſed the education of 
moſt of the youth, in which they do great ſer- 
vice to the Roman-catholick intereſt ; as they do 


alſo by their artful way of preaching. The pope 


like- 
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likewiſe receives this benefit from the Jeſuits, 
that as they are bound to obey his commands in 
all things, ſo ſuch as are employed in the ſervice 
of Rome, do all at the expence of the houſes to 
which they belong, or at the expence of the 
whole ſociety. They are under very ſtrict regu- 
lations, and ſuch as are altogether ſuited to the 
ends of policy. For beſides. their particular go- 
vernors and ſuperiors, who keep a continual 
watch over all the members and aſſociates, they 
have alſo their provincials in every countrey, and 
their general reſiding at Rome, who tranſacts 
all affairs of moment, wherein any of the je- 
ſuits are concerned : ſo that the Jeſuits order is 
rendered a conſiderable ſupport to the ſpiritual 
monarchy, which is alſo very much ſtrengthen- 
ed by the more cloſe union of the biſhops and 


clergy. And tho' many of the latter are indeed 


not a little envious at the proſperity and ſucceſs 
of the Jeſuits, who are alſo looked upon with an 
evil eye by the other religious orders ; yet as 
the neceſſity of affairs has thus tied the whole 
eccleſiaſtical body more intimately to the pope, 
ſo the favours conferr'd on the Jeſuits have only 
had this effect in their preſent circumſtances, to 
ſtir up others to emulation , and render them 
more obſequious to the ſee of Rome. The ſpi- 
ritual monarchy has alſo this advantage, that the 
courſe of its government is become more uni- 
form and regular, and runs in a more free and 
uninterrupted channel than before the reforma- 
tion. For the want of univerſal power has ren- 
dered the whole eccleſiaſtical body more ſtudious 
of unanimity, and more tender of the papal au- 
thority, which is now the only altar of their 
ſafety, and the center where all their differences 


muſt reft : ſo that the pope manages all affairs 


only by his council of cardinals, who are. for the 


moſt 
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moſt part natives of Italy, without being any 
ways liable to the cenſure and check of general 
councils, which is a no {mall benefit to Rome. 


HowBELTT the preſent union between the 
ſee of Rome and her members, may in time be 
attended with the worſt conſequences to the 
whole hierarchy ; it being in effect no other than 
a more cloſe conſpiracy againſt the civil power, 
which upon ſtrict enquiry will be found ſuch as 
may expoſe the eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty to the 
greateſt hazards; in regard this union is in its 
natural tendency more oppoſite to the good of 
every Roman-catholick nation, than when the 
pope's power was univerſally the ſame in all part 
of Europe. For altho* the clergy were in for- 
mer times united to Rome by the ſame outward 
tie, yet the clergy of each nation had their ſepa- 
rate intereſts, and the eccleſiaſtical power was 
divided into ſo many diſtinct petty ſovereignties 
as there were kingdoms and ſtates under the 
pope's obedience; who ſtood in ſuch relations, 
as oftentimes rendered the intereſt of the eccleſi- 
aſticks in one nation oppoſite to that of another: 
And there are alſo many inſtances to be met with 
in every countrey, whereby it appears, that the 
greater part of the biſhops and clergy have often 
united in one common intereſt with the civil 
pwer, in their complaints and ſupplications to 
the ſee of Rome, to be relieved of ſuch taxati- 
ons and other burthens, as have been oppreſſive 
on both the clergy and laity ; and have alſo upon 
divers occaſions even ſtood out againft the tyran- 
ny and oppreſhon brought upon their native 
countrey by the avarice of toreign cardinals, and 
other great prelates : whence it is evident, there 
was really a manifeſt diſtinction between the ſee 
of Rome and the clergy, who ſtood only in a _ 
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deral relation to that ſee, but in a more cloſe and 
natural allegiance to their prince and native 
countrey; which is a plain demonſtration, that ſuch 
a union was abſurd and impracticable ; ſince the 
natural love and deſire which men have to their 
native countrey, as their common parent, muſt 
often occaſion a jarring in their affections, when 
they are engaged in meaſures that are manifeſtly 
againſt its intereſt, and muſt incline them to uſe 
all poſſible methods to prevent its falling under 
publick calamities, unleſs they be diveſted of 
common humanity. For as members of the na- 
tural body cannot be ſeparated from their natural 
head, nor from one another, without the greateſt 
violence; ſo neither can thoſe who are of the 
ſame native countrey, be divided from their po- 
litical head; nor from that which is the common 
intereſt of the whole community, without run- 
ning counter to the laws of nature, but the per- 
ſon who yields ſub jection to any other, becomes 
thereby an alien to the place of his nativity, in 
regard it is impoſſible for the members of any 
body to be united to two heads, but muſt be- 
come like the monſter, recorded by the Scottiſh 
hiſtorians, who from the middle downwards had 
the parts only of one ſingle man, but upwards 
two bodies and two heads, who having but one 
pair of legs to carry both, were in continual diſ- 
cord ; the one being often inclined to go into 
ſuch company and places to which the other 
had an averſion ; and yet both were equally at- 


fected with all accidents that hurt or injur'd the 


lower parts: which = very well repreſent the 
ſtate of the civil and ecclefiaſtical power, what it 
was before the reformation ; for there being then 


no manifeſt danger of the overthrow of church 


power, and all nations being for the moſt part at 
variance, and often expoſed to inſults from their 
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neighbours, therefore the natural ſympathy which 


many of the clergy retain'd for their native coun- 
trey, could not be altogether overcome, tho? it 
led ſome of them to act at divers times againſt 
the intereſt of Rome. But whoever ſhall conſt- 
der the relation which the Roman-catholick cler- 
bear to that ſee by their preſent attachment, 
will find .it to be no other than ſuch a union as 
is uſual among robbers and pyrates, which renders 
them equally enemies to the ſeveraf ſtates to 
which they belong, and to the peace and tran- 
uility of the whole world ; as it is become more 
cloſely knit and cemented by their fears and ap- 
prehenſions of loſing their authority, to come 
wholly under the ſubjection of the civil power, 
according to the example of the proteſtant coun- 
tries; eſpecially by reaſon of the great ſucceſs 
and proſperity which has attended theſe nations, 
ſince they renounced all communion with the 
church of Rome. And it is for this reaſon, the 
jeſuits, and many of the prelates, have been con- 
tinually engaged in ſecret and underhand plots 
to carry on ſuch deſigns as might turn the ſtreanr 
of all publick affairs; which is ſufficiently noto- 
rious from the oppoſition moſt Roman-catholick 
courts . have met with by the practices of their 
own clergy, in veering about with the ſee of 
Rome upon all occaſions ; whereby they have be- 
come no leſs enemies to the welfare and proſpe- 
rity. of their own countries, than to the honour 


and grandeur of their rightful ſovereigns: which, 


however, may be attended witn this conſe- 
quence 3 not only to leſſen the regard which 
princes were wont to pay to the ſee of Rome, but 


even expoſe thoſe to the greateſt hatred and re- 
ſentment, who are the moſt firmly attached to 


the intereſt of that ſee; ſince it is impoſſible for 
any fuch union to ſubſiſt, but what maſt daily 
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weaken thoſe kingdoms and ſtates which conti- 
nue in communion with her. 9 Nr 


BurT in the next place, if we were to 
examine into the divine or human right of 
eccleſiaſtical power, we ſhould find no founda- 
tion for any ſuch juriſdiction or authority as 
is claimed by Rome, either from ſcripture or 
reaſon. For what the jeſuits have argu'd 
from falſe principles of religion, to - juſtify 
this right in the church of Rome, is miſerable 
wretched ſtuff, full of abſurdities, and no leſs 
repugnant to truth, than to the honour and juſt 
authority of princes, and civil magiſtrates 3 who 
are no otherwiſe treated by thoſe fathers, 
than as if they were unfit to govern chri- 
ſtian ſtates, but under the check of eccleſiaſti- 
cal laws, and the pope's conſtitutions ; notwith- 
ſtanding many thouſands of the papiſts them- 
ſelves have acknowledged them to be very wick- 
ed. And it is ſufficiently known, what repre- 
ſentations have been made againſt many of them 
from all parts of Europe, both by the temporal 
ſtate and the ſpirituality, in the darkeſt times of 
popery ; which has obliged the court of Rome, 
ſince the reformation, to be abundantly more 
circumſpect in all ſuch things, eſpecially thoſe 
that relate to juriſdiction ; tho' in matters of con- 
ſcience, which do neither affect the civil power 
fo openly, nor mens purſes, they ſeem to 
have abated nothing ; as by the late proceedings 
of Rome, in the affair of the bull UNIGENITus, 
does ſufficiently appear ; which being an engine 
to preſerve the pope's authority, has condemn'd 
moſt of the principal doctrines of the chriſtian 
religion. 
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NEITRER does the power of excommuni- 
cation, whereof the ſee of Rome has made ſo 
great a handle, to ſubject all nations under her 
obedience, contribute any thing to confirm 
church authority; in regard our Saviour, and 
his apoſtles, ſeem to have founded this part of 

diſcipline on the ſame natural right which eve- 
ry part icular ſociety or corporation has, of exclu- 
ding thoſe from among them who refuſe to 
comply with their rules and inſtitutions; which 
however is under the ſubjection of the, magi- 


ſtrate, and the ſupreme civil power; which in 


caſe of abuſe, has the only right to take care of 
every man's property and good name. And 
therefore, tho every religious aſſembly may, no 
doubt, exclude ſuch communicants as do. open 
diſhonour to God, and are an offence and ſcandal 


to the chriſtian profeſſion , when they cannot be 


reclaimed by friendly and charitable admoniti- 
ons, but continue obſtinate; yet this power 
ſeems to reach no further, even not to any cor- 
poral penance ; but ſuch perſons ought to be re- 
ceived again into communion, upon their ſub- 
miſſion, and amendment. And this is the more 
reaſonable, becauſe all open immoralities come 
under the cognizance of the civil magiſtratey as 
they are offences againſt the ſtate, and are liable 
to fines and corporal puniſhments, as all ſuch 
tend more or leſs to the detriment of the pubs 
lick : and therefore every government muſt ne- 
ceſſarily and unavoidably puniſh offenders, for the 
ſafety of the ſtate, and the good of civil ſociety, 
So that outward penances, ' inflicted merely by 
the authority of the church, muſt in many re- 


ſpects be contrary to the ſcope and deſign of 


the chriſtian religion, which does all things in 
F 4 love 
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love and charity, and muſt alſo be more or leſs 


ani incroachment upon the ſtate. 


Bu x it is contrary to reaſon, and the true 
principles of government, neither is there an 
juſt warrant from ſcripture, that the clerg' 
ſhould be inveſted with a power and juriſdiction 
independent of the ſtate; becauſe no ſuch thing 
as a ſpiritual juriſdiction can be exerciſed by man 

in this world: tho' the words ſpiritual and 

temporal, as they are apply'd to power, may be 
made uſe of as received terms, to diſtinguifh the 
authority of biſhops over the clergy, and what- 
ever relates to the outward government of the 


church, from that which magiſtrates rere 
10 


over all perſons indifferently; even as we ma 

uſe of other diſtinctions; ſuch as that peculiar 
to the army, which we call the military power. 
Nevertheleſs, all power exerciſed by man to 
any temporal reward or puniſhment, belongs to 
the ſtate ; and thoſe who exerciſe it under any 


denomination, are only dependent branches, or 


members of the ſupreme civil power, to which 
all are ſubject: otherwiſe whatever nation allows 
independency to any ſuch members, muſt be 
under ſo many diſtinct governments, as there are 
independent powers ; which would be in perpe- 
tual variance ; each ſtriving for ſuperiority, un- 
til the one ſhould be quite ſwallowed up by the 
other ; during which time the ſtate muſt be rent 


to pieces, and toſſed about with factions, tu- 


mults, and inſurrections, and be expoſed to all 
the other ill conſequences that can happen to a 
weak- and disjointed body; which. was manifeſtly 
the caſe of every nation, during the whole uni- 
verſal reign of popery, 
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I is certain, all power is in its nature ſimple 
and undivided; and according to reaſon, and the 


true principles of government, ought to be ex- 


erciſed by the prince, and thoſe who are the 
moſt potent and wealthy in every nation, vix. 
the nobility, and ſuch others, as by inheritance 
and induſtry have arrived to the greateſt poſſeſ- 
fions ; becauſe ſuch will undoubtedly be the moſt 
careful of every ſtate, who have. the moſt to 
loſe. Whence it will appear, that all government 
exerciſed by man in this world is wholly tempo- 
ral, and very remote from any thing of ſpiritu- 
ality, ſince the fundamental laws thereof are no 
other than thoſe of ſelf-preſervation. For as all 
bodies have ſuch properties implanted in them, 


whereby they naturally reſiſt every thing that is 


hurtful to themſelves, ſo every community or 
body, politick, is actuated by the like principle, 
which in common phraſe js itiled the publick in- 


tereſt ; which is of that force and influence for 


the preſervation of every ſtate, that it obliges 
the nobility and great men, as they are general] 
tke moſt rich and powerful, to act with mo 


_ zeal and integrity towards their countrey ; inſo- 
much that if fome happen not to be of the moſt 


ſtrict virtue and morals, yet the great ſhare they 
have in the publick, muſt naturally lead. thoſe to 
be as ſtrenuous as others, to promote virtuous 
laws; and alſo to do every thing that may tend 
the moſt effectually to the ſupport of the ſtate. 
This is the true and genuine effect that may be 
expected in the above- mentioned circumſtances, 
and is ſuch as will generally hold true in all 
events, notwithſtanding any particular excepti- 
ons that may be found to the contrary. Neither 
does the chriſtian. religion any way alter thoſe. 
fundamental laws of property in perſons and ſo- 
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cieties, any more than the other laws of nature, 
which are the ſame now as at the beginning, 
and are altogether ſuited by the wiſdom of pro- 


vidence to the ſupport and well being of the 
whole creation. The deſign of the chriſtian re- 
ligion was never to alter the nature of things, 
but to mend the morals of men; and muſt tend 
altogether to the good of civil ſociety; ſince by 
it thoſe who hold the reins of government in 
their hands, are directed to act with juſtice and 


equity, to avoid tyranny and oppreſſion, not to 


rule according to their pride, and other paſſions, 


as was cuſtomary among the heathens; but to 
indulge mankind in all things that are agreeable 
to the dignity of the human nature. All Which 
ends can never be anſwered more effectually, than 
when the power and adminiſtration of govern- 
ment is inveſted in thoſe who are the only pro- 
per guardians of every ſtate : not only as their 
honour and the figure which great men bear in 
the world renders them not ſo liable to corrupti- 
on as others, but as the good of the whole:com- 
munity, and of every member thereof, is inſepa- 
rable from their own particular intereſt. 


Trvs the divine wiſdom has ſuited all things 
by the laws of nature for the good'of mankind ; 
and in what relates to the right and proper ex- 
erciſe of power, has even rendered the temporal 
intereſt ſubſervient to the moral, as it is placed 
in the hands of the noble and the wealthy in 


every nation. Wealth is to the political body 


the ſame that — ſtrength is to the natural; 
and as no man has ſo good a right to make uſe 


of my ſtrength as my ſelf, ſo none have ſo juſt a 


title to a ſhare in any government as thoſe who 


are its moſt powerful members. It is very ma- 


nifeſt, our Saviour did not build his reign and 
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government upon earthly power, which depends 
altogether upon earthly-treaſures and poſſeſſions ; 
otherwiſe he would have taken upon himſelf the 
character of an earthly prince, and laid the foun- 
dation of a temporal government, with all the 


requiſites belonging to it. The exerciſe of his 
power and dominion is in the hearts of men, 


whoſe paſſions and affections were not to be re- 
ctify*'d by any outward reſtraint or compulſion, 


but by the conviction that ſhould ariſe from the 


truth and certainty of his doctrines ; which as 


they are altogether for the good of mankind, ſo 


they are in themſelves. demonſtrative and ſelf- 
evident: and therefore he left no worldly poſſeſ- 


ſions or funds to his diſciples , nor to thoſe who 
were their ſucceſſors; in regard theſe could be 


of no weight or influence to enforce his laws on 


the conſciences of men, but could only extend 


to outward actions, which every ſtate muſt take 
care of for its own ſafety. And whatever ſpiri- 


tual ſtripes and. puniſhments are neceſlary in this 


world, are inflicted in the hidden way of divine 
providence. | 
Bu r as the eſſence of worldly power conſiſts 
in wealth and worldly treaſure , ſo it is 1mpoſſi- 
ble without that, to form any notion of an eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiftion', independent of the ſtate, 
but what would be altogether chimerical. For 
unleſs churchmen have alſo ability. to enforce 
their laws, they would be but little regarded. 
Therefore if our Saviour had ſeen any ne- 
ceſſity for ſuch a juriſdiction, he would either 
provided the requiſites for it while he was in 
this world, or left his commands on all princes 
and ſtates, that they ſhould give up their autho- 
rity and power to his miniſters; and that all 
perſons ſhould be ſubject to ſuch laws and con- 
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ſtitutions as they ſhould think fit to enact for 
the government of the world. For as the in- 
ſtitutions of Chriſt are a directory or rule for 
all publick as well as private actions, ſo nothing 
leſs can be aim'd at by an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
according to any idea that can be framed of it, 
than an out ward authority ſuperior to all others, 
On the other hand, St. PAL would not have 
enjoin'd obedience to the higher powers, and ſet 
forth the nature and dignity of the magiftrates 
office, as being a terror to evil doers, and a praiſs 
to them that do well, had it not been to ſhew 
that the diſtribution of all temporal rewards and 
puniſhments belongs to magiſtrates : nor would 
the other apoſtles been ſo careful to urge the 
fame doctrines, only that the world might un- 
derſtand, that the chriſtian religion had not in 
the leaſt weakened thoſe obligations to which 
men are bound by reaſon and the laws of nature; 
but on the contrary, that the chriſtians might give 
an example of a more perfect ' obedience than 
the heathens, who were without the divine 
revelation. And moreover, if our Saviour had 
found it neceſſary for his diſciples and miniſters 
to exerciſe an independent, juriſdiction as that 
required wealth and worldly ſubſtance to give 
weight and authority to their deciſions and de- 
crees, he might very probably left them in ſome 
different capacity, as thoſe who exerciſe tempo- 
ral dominion, and have the chief ſhare in the 
government of ſtates and kingdoms; who origi- 
nally arrive at thoſe "honours by the ſword, the 
practice of the law, or other ſecular employments, 


whereby a foundation of wealth is laid for the 


raiſing of families. It would alſo have followed, 
that the chriſtian prieſthood ſhould be heredita- 
ry in families, to multiply and enrich the eccle- 
ſiaſtical body; ſince the power muſt have been 
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exerciſed among themſelves, excluſive of the 
Jaity 3 or elſe that they ſhould leave the greateſt 
part of their ſubſtance from their families and 
relations, to enrich the church, as has been pra- 
ctiſed by the Romiſh clergy. But as the one is a 
manifeſt impoſture, ſo the other muſt have been 
abſurd and impracticable. And we find in the 
diſtribution of the holy land, no poſſeſſions were 
allotted to the houſe of LEVI, notwithſtanding 
the prieſthood was hereditary, but cities to dwell 
in, with their ſhare in the tithes and offerings, ac- 
cording to their ſtations: and it was declared, 
that the ſacrifices of rhe Lord ſhould be their inbe- 
ritance. For had it been otherwiſe, either with 
the Fewifh prieſts or chriſtian miniſters, that a 
latitude had been given them of following ſecu- 
lar employments, for the ſake of power or other 
ſecular ends, this would have neceſſarily involved 
them in the ordinary affairs of the world, and 
into ſuch things as too often prove a ſnare to 
mankind ; which is altogether inconſiſtent: with, 
the nature of their office. And therefore tho? 
our Saviour has taught us to honour and reve- 
rence his miniſters, and to obey them in all 


things that himſelf has commanded ; and alſo 


that a plentiful proviſion ſhould be made for 
them ; and tho? they are not ſectuded more than 
others from their — of power and temporal 
honours, yet he has enjoined them above all 
th ings not to ſeek after them: and conſequent- 
ly it could never be his intention that they ſhould,- 
et up for dominion ; ſince that could not be 
obtain'd but by following the ordinary purſuits 
and vocations that muſt lay the foundation , and 


provide all the proper requiſites tor it. 


Wurorver ſhall conſider the capacity in 
which our Saviour left his diſciples , and the re- 
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ſtrictions which they and their ſucceſſors were Ws 
laid under, will find it was impoſſible, in thoſe ere 
circumſtances, that they ſhould ever be able to r 
exerciſe an independent rule and government, Mee 
unleſs by wreſting the power out of the hands of n 
thoſe who have the only juſt right to govern. Ng 
The latter has been ſufficiently manifeſt in the chic 
whole conduct of thoſe who were the founders Here 
of the ſpiritual monarchy ; who finding it ud 
impoſſible to exerciſe juriſdiction without wealth, Nee. 
. firſt impoſed upon an ignorant world, by put- ec 
ting falſe and ſtretched gloſſes upon the do- | th 
ctrines of our Saviour and his apoſtles, to excite {M""'* 
people to an unbounded liberality to the church; lia 
and afterwards by practiſing all manner of ill de- 
vices to rob princes and great men of their trea- 
ſures, until her poſſeſſions were greatly increaſed; 
when ſhe: not only bore. univerſal ſway, as the 
heathen emperors had done, but encouraged all 
ſuch tyrannies and uſurpations among princes, as 
might be improved to bring the nations into clo- 
ſer ſervitude to the ſee of Rome; who to keep 
up the eccleſiaſtical power and authority, advan- 
ced the clergy into all ſuch titles and promotions 
as might raiſe them above, or at leaſt ſer them WP 
upon'a level with the ſeveral ranks and orders of 
the laity ; in manifeſt contempt of princes, who 
only have power to confer titles of outward ho- 
nour and dignity on all perſons as well clergy as 
laity. Therefore the cardinals were by the 
popes creation made equal with crowned 
heads ; patriarchs and archbiſhops with all ſove- 
. reign princes under the regal dignity; the reſt 
of the prelates and heads of religious houſes with 
the nobility ; the doctors graduate, and other 
dignitaries, were raiſed above the ſecular knights 
and gentlemen of prime note; the monks , 
friars, and the very mendicants, above the citi- 
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ens and common people: beſides which, there 
ere inſtituted ſeveral orders of holy knighthood, - 
r rather ſpiritual knight-errantry, who were the 
opes executioners to guard and plague pilgrims" 
note, and to commit all ſuch ravages as were 
aged to be for the benefit of the church; into 
rhich orders many ambitious ; monks. and friars 
ere admitted, who took their titles accordingly. 
nd contrary to the expreſs rules of chriſtianity, 
opes, cardinals, biſhops, and every other tribe 
f eccleſiaſticks, have, in their turns, made: uſe--+ 
f the ſword, and become ſoldiers to fight the 
attels of the church, and to promote the ec- 


elaſtical power by arms and bloodſhed. 


ar off-ſpring falſe doctrine and perſecution. 


rines of our Saviour, and the example of the 


te primitive biſhops did in deciding differences, 
cording to the advice of St. Paul, to avoid gi- 
ing cauſe of ſcandal to the heathens , can be of 
o force to confirm the juriſdiction of biſhops 


cauſe this advice was not that they ſhould go 
0 their biſhops, but rather the contrary is meant 


y his own” words, where he ſays, Is it ſo, that there 
not a wile man among you? from whence can 


wn number, of known ſagacity in the common 
fairs of life; ſuch being uſually the moſt fit to 
ecide ſuch matters as relate only to temporal 
oncerns, Tho' the great veneration the firſt 


x 


. ICC 
Now it will appear very obvious, that the 
genuine fruits of an independent eccleſiaſtical 
tower are no other than tyranny and rapine, 
ſurpation and oppreſſion, and her more pecu- 


or whatever church ſhall keep to the do- 


it chriſtians, will find little or no room for the 
xerciſe of out ward power. And what ſome of 
nly be underſtood, ſome honeſt man of their 


friſtians had for their biſhops, uſually led moſt - 
; peopls 
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people to refer all ſuch matters to them; of which 
the ſee of Rome made a very ill uſe after the con- 
verſion of the emperors. But there is ſo ſmall ; 
ſhare of judicial affairs belongs to the church, and 
ſo much to the civil magiſtrate, that it was im- 
poſlible, if the church ſhould once claim a right 
to power, but ſhe muſt unavoidably fall upon al 
ſuch inventions as are neceſſary for the exerciſe 
of it ; even as we ſee men in ordinary life ſet on 
foot ſuch projects and enterprizes as are neceſſary 
to employ their time, and promote gain to them- 
ſelves. Neither is it practicable for an indepen: 
dent eccleſiaſtical power to ſubſiſt without many 
humar inſtitutions, ſuch as are both an encroach- 
ment on the civil power, and a burden to men's 
conſciences. For as the ſcriptures contain no 
laws whereunto are annexed outward rewards 
and puniſhments , which do not belong properly 
to the civil magiſtrate; ſo ir is certain, if the 
eccleſiaſtical power lays claim to a judicial autho- 
rity, ſhe muſt either take the power out of the 
hands of the magiſtrate , or invent ſuch inſti. 
tutions of her own , as may be. enforced by 
the like ſanctions. This was the reaſon why 
Rome ſet up ſo many wicked doctrines, and 
feign'd ſo many legends and falſe miracles to gain 
them credit with the people. For this cauſe 
tranfubſtantiation was firſt introduced to create 
a high veneration for the prieſtly office, but 
eſpecially for the prieſts themſelves, who by this 
unaccountable preſumption gain'd great authori- 
ty in the ignorant ages, as thoſe who were en- 
dowed with a power from the Holy Ghoſt, of con- 
verting the ſacramental bread into the real body 
of Chriſt. From hence alſo ſprang up purgatory 
maſſes for the dead, prayers and pilgrimages to 
ſaints, auricular confeſſion, extream unction, and 
all the endleſs train of abſurdities with which the 
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Nomiſb religion abounds. From hence ſo many 
ſaints were canonized, and put into the calen= 
dar; and ſuch vaſt numbers of holidays have 
been inſtituted, that all ſuch perſons as ſhould 
offend againſt any of theſe ordinances of the 
church, might undergo the penalties inflicted for 
ſuch offences: which created the eccleſiaſtical 
courts an infinite deal of buſineſs, ſubjected the 
people very much to the clergy, and brought 
conſiderable riches to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; in 
regard it was as impoſſile not to offend, where 
there were ſo many burdenſome inſtitutions, as 
it is for a man to walk among thorns, and not 
to be pricked or torn: and whoever oppoſed any 
of this trumpery, from the time it was univerſal- 


ly eſtabliſh'd, had their goods confiſcated, and 


their bodies condemned to the fire, as hereticks; 
or had penances inflicted upon them, more in- 
human than death it ſelf; which crueſties are no- 
leſs natural conſequences of ſuch wicked laws, 
than it is for highwaymen to commit murder to 
conceal their robberies. 


PRO M hence this manifeſt conſequence has 
alſo followed ; that the ſee of Rome, and her 


ſynods, inſtead of promoting the true worſhip 


of Chriſt, have on the contrary ſet up the eccle- 
ſaſtical power in the room of his authority; 
even as the old Romans (upon whole political 


-maxims the eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty has been 


Chiefly rais'd and ſupported ) ſet up the authori- 
ty of the ſtate, inſtead of the gods whom they 
pretended to worſhip ; by framing all their reli- 
gious inſtitutions only for the benefit and ſup- 
port of the republick. For as the prieſts and 
augurs of old Rome, were wont to interpret ſuch 
omens from the entrails of beaſts, or the flying 
and chirping of birds as they judged — 
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for. promoting the ends of their goverment, 
when any deſign was on foot, wherein the ap- 
probation of the people was required, or when 
there was occaſion to divert the populace from 
ſuch enterprizes as might be prejudicial to the 
ſtate ; and as the deciſions of the ſtate were by 
this means impoſed upon the people, as being 
the will and determination of the gods; ſo the 


prieſts of new Rome, have been no leſs indu- if 


ſtrious to impoſe their falſe doctrines, by pre- 
tended miracles and revelations ; to gain the more 
abſolute credit to all ſuch innovations as they 
ſhould find. neceſſary to the advancement and 
ſupport of their power ; and have alſo made the 
Tame uſe of moſt of their inſtitutions : particu 
larly with reſpect to their innumerable ceremo- 
nies and holidays, which they have ſuited wholly 
to the; ignorance and corrupt inclinations of man- 
kind, to ſubject them the more effectually to the 
ſee of Rome ; whereby they have commanded 
the ſame worſhip and homage to be paid to the 
eccleſiaſtical power, that the old Romans paid to 
the ſtate, and as old Rome made the worſhip of 
the gods thus ſubſervient to the ſtate, and by 
that means render'd it the only, tho' inviſible 
object of the peoples adoration; ſo new Rom 
has rendered the chriſtian religion only an infe- 
rior engine to advance and ſupport the eccleſia- 
ſtical power : which will appear evident to thoſe 
who conſider, that where there is a competition 
for power between any two parties, that muſt 
needs lay claim to the higheſt rank and authoti- 
ty, which abrogates and makes void what the 
other has done; all which new Rome has endea- 
voured, by ſetting up her laws in preference to 
thoſe of our Saviour. 
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B u 1 tho this impoſture muſt be very plain 
to thoſe who will be at any pains to look into 
it, yet there is ſomething in power, that is ſo 
agreeable to fleſh and blood, that there can be 
no great hopes of a reformation from the heads 
of the popiſh clergy, eſpecially thoſe who have 


their immediate dependance on Rome, who can- 
not ſupport their authority without their falſe 
doctrines. And the affairs of all Europe have 


been hitherto ſo unſettled, that altho* the prin- 
ces and nobility have, as to their own perſons, 


and in many things alſo relating to their autho- 


rity, been much more exempted from the ty- 
ranny of Rome, and the incroachments of their 
own clergy, than in former times; which has 
perhaps rendered them the leſs ſollicitous about 
eccleſiaſtical matters; yet the far greater part of 
the laity, by reaſon of the manifold reſtraints 
they {ſtill lie under, are almoſt in equal ſubjecti- 
on and ſervitude to the eccleſiaſtical power, and 
the falſe doctrines of that church, as when Rome 
was in her moſt triumphant ſtate. For as the 
founders of this ſpiritual monarchy, have em- 
ployed their utmoſt skill and abilities, in putting 
the moſt holy colours on every thing that was 
done, to raife the church to ſuch an abſolute de- 
free of power, ſo there has never been wanting 
in all ages, thoſe who have been no leſs indu- 


ſtrious to preſerve the being and life of that 


power, by the abuſe of ſcripture to a baſe and 
ſenſual meaning; particularly the jeſuits in lat- 
ter times have ſet forth many refinedzſpeculatis 
ons concerning church power, and the ſuprema- 
cy and infallibility of the pope, which make 
very great impreſſions on the minds of thoſe who 


are altogether brought up under ſuch p̃rejudices. 


And indeed, the eccleſiaſtical power has had ſuch 


a long 
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a long reign and dominion over the weſtern 
parts of Europe, that it has even left ſome prints 
of its footſteps in thoſe places that have been 

rged from the falſe doctrines of the church of 

ome ;z even as the overflowing of waters, leave 
ſome remains in the deep pools and furrows, at- 
ter the great floods are ſpent. and run off into 
their proper receptacles and channels. The 
words ſpiritual power, ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
church cenſures, ſword of the ſpirit, and other; 
of the like ſignification, - are ſounds that have 
been ſo much abuſed, and have obtain'd ſo much 
force and authority from a long continued cu- 
ſtom, that it is not eaſy for men to unprejudice 
themſelves "againſt the common and received 
meaning of them. But if we were to enquire 
into the cauſe of thoſe invincible prejudices, 
which chain down moſt of the Roman-catholicks 
in favour of the church of Rome, ſetting aſide 
ambition and intereſt, which ſways the leading 
men among the clergy, we ſhould find the o- 
thers chiefly owing to the notions-they have im- 
bibed, of the antiquity, univerſality , outward 
_ proſperity, and unity of that church. 


UProx theſe are grounded moſt of the pre- 
Judices which chiefly biaſs the more knowing 
among the laity ; who do not often examine into 
her doctrines, but take them pretty much upon 
truſt. And as for the ceremonies, it is vet} 
certain the wit and ſagacity of man is able to 
invent as many as there are modes in religion; 
which is ſufficiently evident from what the hes 
thens have done of this kind ; which although 
they were occaſional, were no leſs ſignificant, 
and fitly adapted to the end of their inſtitution, 
than thoſe of the Romiſh church. Many who 
are overcome with the above-mentioned 225 
2 ices, 
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dices, will alſo make very fair and candid con- 


ceſſions, that the church of Rowe may be erro- 
neous in ſeveral reſpects; and that there are alto 


great corruptions among, the clergy, which how- 
ever they do not think tuthcient cauſe of break- 


ing off communion with her, in regard they 
look upon Rome to be the only true univerfal 
church, to which ſo many great promiſes have 
been made. All which prejudices have been 


owing to the induſtry of that tec, and her a- 


gents, who have not only falſify'd all antiquity 


to make her conſtitution and doctrines appear as 
ancient and venerable as poſſible, but have alſo 


apply'd moſt of the prophecies to eſtabliſh an 
external unity with the church of Rome. Nei- 


ther has that ſee reſted here, but becauſe the 


main deſign of the prophecies is to confirm the 


faith of good men, when they ſee them come 
to paſs after ſo many ages; therefore ſeveral 
popes have themſelves preſum'd ro be the ac- 
compliſhers of them; by ſtudied and premedita- 
ted acts of their own, to gain faith and credit 
to the church of Rome, and the papal authority ; 
particularly in the vile tyranny, and baſe uſage 
they have given to ſome of the beſt emperors, 
and other crowned heads. And as the pretend— 
ed vicars of Chrift have applied the ſame ſcri- 
prures very blaſphemouſly to their own traiterous 
deſigns, which relate to Chriſt's triumph, and 
victory over his enemies; the ſee of Ro has 
alſo adapted her outward conſtitution to holds 
near a reſemblance as poſſible, with thoſe en- 
ſible alluſions by which the inſpired writings 


have figured out the glory of Chriſt's kingdom, 


and the proſperous ſtate of the chriſtian church. 
And tho theſe are chiefly to ſet forth the honour 
and majeſty of Chriſt, as a prince is aggrandizd 
by the power and number of his ſubjects, _ 
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the equity and excellency of his government; 
and ſo far as they concern the outward ſtate of 

the church in this world, muſt for the moſt part 


refer to the purer ages of chriſtianity, and the 
times of a more univerſal reformation ; when 


the ſuperſtitions and idolatries that have been 


introduced into the chriſtian worſhip, by the 
crafty deſigns of men, ſhall be overthrown ; and 
when the chriſtian world ſhall become more uni- 
ted in the acknowledgment and profeſſion of 
the true doctrines of our Saviour, without the 
mixture of paganiſm: and tho* theſe pro- 
phecies are no otherwiſe applicable to Rome, 
than that they ſeem to relate to her down- 
fall ; nevertheleſs ſhe has ſuited them alto- 
gether to her worldly intereſt. And therefore 
the popes, who pretend to be the vicars of 
 Chrift, have alſo aſſumed moſt of the titles that 
are only applicable to our Saviour; which muſt 
appear very evident to thoſe who have peruſed 
the pope's bulls and decretals, which are full of 
hypocriſy and blaſphemy. 'The pope has alſo en- 
deavoured to mimick the majeſty and power al- 
ſcribed to Chriſt, by the outward ſplendor of 
his court, and the univerſality and abſoluteneſs 
of his decrees, which in former times were 
with much pride and arrogancy directed to the 
whole world. And as Chriſt is ſtiled the prince 
of the kings of the earth, ſo the popes have 
not only taken to themſelves this title, but have 
alſo aſſum'd all the enſigns of univerſal ſway. 


AN p thus the ſee of Rome has led moſt of 
thoſe who have been in communion with her, 
into the ſame kind of errors and miſtakes which 
deceived the eus: for as they expected the 


prophecies ſhould be fulfilled literally, that our 


Saviour ſhould reign as a temporal prin at 
| 7eru- 
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Feruſalem, there to govern all nations; ſo that 
lee has only improved the ſame notion of a tem- 
poral reign, to the ſupport of the ſpiritual mo- 
narchy: the advocates of Rome having put 
ſuch gloſſes and interpretations upon the pro- 
phecies, as might induce the world to believe, 
that this univerſal reign was to be exerciſed in 
the perſon of the pope ; under which they have 
palliated all their uſurpations and tyrannies; and 
have by this means alſo coloured over all the 
outward pomp, and worldly acquirements they 
have made to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. And cer- 
tainly the riches and pomp of the court of 
Rome, and the whole eccleſiaſtical body, and 
the vaſt authority they exerciſed for ſo many 
ages over the chriſtian world, has been a great 
ſnare and ſtumbling-block to mankind, who ge- 
nerally judge of things by their ſucceſs, and out- 
ward appearance. 


Bu r beſides the care taken to model the out- 
ward conſtitutions of the ſpiritual monarchy, ac- 


cording to the deſcriptions we have in ſcripture, ot 


Chriſt's univerſal kingdom and dominion ; they 
have been at no leſs pains to counterfeit that my- 


ſtical relation and union which is alſo deſcrib'd be- 


tween Chriſt and the inviſible church. For tho' 
the pope, as the pretended vicar of Chriſt, takes 
upon him to be the univerſal head of the hole 
world, and as {uch exerciſes juriſdiction over all 
all thoſe who are in communion with Rowe: yet 
he ſtands in a more cloſe and intimate relation 
to the clergy, who are ſtiled the betoved of 
God, and the ſpoufe of Chriſt : beſides that , 
they aſſume all the other titles and epithets 
which are beſtowed in ſcripture on angels and 
glorify'd ſaints. All which is manifeſt, not only 
from their own writings, but from the letters, 
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bulls, and decretals of popes, and alſo from the 5 
canons of general councils, which have miſap- |] ” 


ply'd all the promiſes that are made in ſcripture 
to the elect, and confine them to ſuch only as 
are in religious orders; whereas the laity have 
no other appellations beſtowed on them, than 
are applicable to the prophane and diſſolute part 4 
of mankind. And when any eccleſiaſtick is di- h 
veſted of his orders, he is by the tenure of that | 
| ſentence, degraded into the abject and baſe | 
eſtate of a profane layman. But there is this x 
manifeſt difference between the union of the ec- 7 
clefiaſtical body and their ſupreme head, and ph 
that which ſubſiſts between Chriſt and his mem- i © 


bers ; that whereas theſe are united to Chriſt by 
faith, and to one another by love and charity; i: 


the pope and his members are joined and knit M f 
together by no other tye, than that of worldly = 
intereſt, which bears the chief ſway in all the re- 
lations of this counterfeit union. For it is very li 
well known, excepting ſo far as that keeps them 
united, no members of any body or ſociety 
whatever have been more full of hatred and diſ- 
cord; eſpecially where there has been a compe- f 
tition and rivalſhip in worldly honours and pre- Py 
ferments : beſides the continual broils that were 
- at all times between the ſecular clergy and the ¶ n 
monks, and the great partiality of the ſee of R 
Rome towards the latter, in all the appeals and | 
references that have been made to. that ſee in 
their behalf: whereby it appears, that this uni- 
on does not ſubſiſt by any virtuous tye or rela- tf 
tion, but only as it ſtands in oppoſition to the 17 
laity, and is no other than à criminal compact + 
againſt the intereſts and rights of princes and F | 
their ſubjects. Whereas the union of the invi- th. 
ſible church, is ſeperate and free from all world- 
ly competitions, and does not in any of its inte- 
| reſts, 
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reſts, interfere with any political body or ſociety 
whatever: neither is it confined to any order of 
men; but the laity, as well as the clergy, are en- 
titled to all the privileges of this union. 


Now the jeſuits have been at all imaginable 
pains, ſince their order has come into ſo much 
reputation, to put the beſt colours on all the 
holy mimickries and uſurpations of the church 
of Rome; and have endeavoured to reconcile 
thoſe impoſtures to the reaſon of man , by 
aſcribing to them a certain beauty and holineſs, 
ſuch as they paint out by abundance of falſe and 
celuding arguments, to be perfectly agreeable 
to the ſacred inſtitutions of the chriſtian religi- 
on. 'They have from hence alſo taken occaſion 
to run down the conſtitution of the proteſtant 


churches, which are without ſuch impoſtures 


and mock pageantries, as being therefore di- 
veſted of all order and decency. 'They have 
likewiſe calumniated and miſrepreſented the pro- 
teſtant doctrines, by taking hold of ſome ſingu- 


lar opinions, and miſtaken notions of particular 


perſons, to rivet and confirm the prejudices of 
ſuch as come under their tuition, and to give 
them the worſt impreſſions imaginable of the 
whole body of proteſtants. And becauſe no- 
thing can be more prejudicial to popery, and the 
Roman-catholick intereſt, than the increaſe of 
learning, which has flouriſhed very much fince the 
reformation ; therefore the jeſuits have taken all 
poſſible ways to turn that ſtream, ſo as to do 
the church of Rome as little damage as poſſible. 
It's true, they have contributed their ſhare in 
the improvement of ſeveral parts of learning ; 
ſuch as the mathematicks, and other ſciences 
that are built thereupon : they have alſo gloſſed 


and criticiſed on the claſſick authors, and have 


"= made 
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made ſome diſcoveries in natural philoſophy : 


ſome have ſtudied to get acquainted with the af- 0 
fairs of courts, and with thoſe things that qua- t 
lify perſons for employments in the ſtate : all 8 
which they have done with abundance of ſhew 8 
and oſtentation, that they might not be thought tl 
enemies to learning, but rather ſeem to be am- * 
bitious that the world ſhould look upon them if 
as the only oracles of all true knowledge. Bur d 
the main and principal end they have prapoſed re 
in all their labours, is only to furniſh them with ſt 


ſufficient weapons to act defenſively againſt the 4 
proteſtants , by keeping thoſe in the Roman-ca- 
tholick countries who are brought up to learn- th 
ing, from ſearching too far into the truths of * 
the chriſtian religion. For as ſoon as they per- 
ceive any of their pupils to have an inclination 


after ſuch enquiries, whether thoſe be lay- ſtu- du 
dents, or novices of their oun ſociety; they not WI 
only keep a very watchful eye over them, but du 
endeavour, as much as poſſible, to puzzle them an 
with difficult diſtinctions, and hard and doubt- cy 
ful queſtions ; and when they find it no eaſy an 
matter to gain their point that way, they make th 
it their next buſineſs to bring them in love with MW PC 
the mathematicks, or the ſtudy of natural know- cr 
ledge, that by confining them wholly to thoſe qu 
exerciſes, they may be diverted from ſuch ha 
ſearches as would be the moſt apt to endanger ſul 
the eccleſiaſtical. ſovereignty. And this abuſe an, 
is certainly the greater, that all honeſt and inge- PO 
nuous minds, which are brought up in the ſtudy the 
of knowledge, have a natural propenſity to ly 
diſcover the truth of religion in their younger alt 
days: and tho' they have not at the ſame time ma 
the greateſt diſpoſition to a cloſe and regular cul 
practice, yet it is the only ſeaſon when all virtu- Sre 
ous inclinations ought to be indulg'd and en- bee 
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courag'd, and when all good principles ought 
to be inſtilled. For when once men let ſlip the 
gentle pliableneſs of yah and come to be en- 
gaged in the affairs of the world, eſpecially when 
their heads are turned to ambition and intereſt, 
which is the general purſuit of the middle life; or 
if they happen to be deeply engaged in ſuch ſtu- 
dies and amuſements as are remote and foreign to 
religion; thoſe things oftentimes give ſuch a 
ſtrong biaſs to the will and inclinations, and be- 
get ſuch habits as either render them very indif- 
erent about religion, or to ſtudy it no further 
than it may be ſubſervient to their worldly inte- 


BESIDESs, the jeſuits have been no leſs in- 
duſtrious to ſeduce the world by bad policies, 
which are indeed of ſuch ſort as are no ways de- 
ducible from any ſolid principles, nor can have 
any foundation but in the imagination and fan- 
cy; their whole drift being chiefly to reconcile 
antipathies, by ſtriving to unite the intereſt of 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical power , as both are at 
preſent exerciſed in the Roman-catholick coun- 
tries. And it will alſo be found, upon ſtict en- 
quiry, that moſt of their political performances 
have a very bad tendency ; particularly to diſpoſe 
ſubjects to rebellion againſt their princes, in caſe 
any attempt ſhould be made to retrench the 
power of the clergy, by making the laity believe 
the ſupport of their civil liberties is owing whol- 
ly to the eccleſiaſtical power. Neither have they 
altogether confin'd their endeavours to the Ry- 
man-catholick countries, but ſome of thoſe ſpe- 
culative ſtateſmen have, with much feeming 
gravity, laboured to poiſon the ſubjects of the 
proteſtant nations, by miſinterpreting thoſe events 


that have been of the greateſt moment to the pro- 
„ teſtant 
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teſtant intereſt, and have given ſuch a turn to 
their relations of things as might create jealou- 
ſy and miſtruſt among rhe proteſtants of diffe- 
rent perſuaſions ; whereby they have not only 
been inſtrumental in keeping up the different in- 
tereſts among the proteſtant ſtates and kingdoms, 


but have by that means allo had a hand in all 


their civil diſcords. 


Bur tho' theſe methods of the Jeſuits have 
hitherto ſucceeded very well to promote the in- 
tereſt of Rome, which has alſo done her utmoſt 
to perplex and embaraſs the affairs of all nations; 
yet the vaſt knowledge with which every age has 
been adorned more than another, ſince the re- 
formation, ſeems to prognoſticate no good to the 
ſpiritual ſovercignty. For as the firſt riſe and 
beginning of this monarchy was chiefly owing 
to the ignorance of thoſe ages that followed up- 
on the dounfal of the Roman empire, and was 
ſupported and upheld upon the ſame Baſis; viz. 
by keeping the world, as much as poſſible, in 
darkneſs; ſo the univerſal increaſe of learning is 
the moſt likely, of all other means, to ſap and 
undermine the foundation of that rotten fabrick, 
and to give ſuch turns to the publick tranſacti- 
ons, as may render them the more effectual to 
weaken all the under-props and pillars of eccle- 
ſiaſtical dominion. Neither will it be in the 
power of the jeſuits, or any other body of men, 
to ſtave off the truth with all their ſophiſtry, un- 
leſs they could baniſh all knowledge out of the 
world, and deſtroy all the books that are in it. 
We are told by the - prophecies which relate to 
the proſperous ages of chriſtianity , that know- 


ledge ſhall cover the earth as the waters cover 


the ſea. And certainly if any period of time 
can lay claim to this promiſe, the — and 
| |  lome 
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ſome of the preceeding ages may be accounted 
the morning of thoſe happy days; in regard all 
learning has been reduced to much greater cer- 
tainty than ever was Known ſince the world be- 
gan. For although the 7eus had indeed the law 
and the prophets, and many of them were alſo 
divinely inſpir d, yet what the generality knew 
was very dark and imperfect. And tho” it is no 
leſs manifeſt, that both the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, have by their great induſtry and inde- 
tatigable labour, improved many arts, and re- 
duced the ſeveral branches of ſcience into ſy- 
ſtems ; however, the knowledge they arrived at 
in philoſophy and divine things, tended more to 
employ the faculties of the mind in uncertain. 
doubts, than to convince the judgment. Some 
of the ancients were indeed of a happy genius, 
and turn of wit, as ſufficiently appears by their 
performances, which have been no leſs the won- 
der than delight of all ſucceeding ages ; and both 
Greece and Rome have given us very excellent. 
examples of fine writing, and diſcovered a no 
ſmall beauty and politeneſs in moſt of their com- 
poſitions. Their moral ſyſtems, tho' in many 
reſpects defective for want of divine revelation, 
were nevertheleſs very excellent in their kind, 
and tended to enlighten thoſe ages that went be- 
fore our Saviour, ſo as to prepare the Gentle 
world for receiving the chriſtian religion, as it 
proved an unſpeakable blefling to the Erecks and 
Romans themſelves; who of all the. Gentiles, 
had chriſtianity firſt planted among them : which 
may indeed be looked upon as a recompence for 
their deſire of ſearching out the truth, and li- 
ring up, as far as they could, to the dictates of 
natural religion. Beſides, that the firſt ages of 
chriſtianity were by this means ſufficiently a- 
dorned with learned men; who after the _ 

lan 
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ſtian religion was planted by the miraculous 
power of the Holy Ghoſt, were able to recom- 
mend it to the politer heathens, in ſuch a man- 
ner as was moſt agreeable to their way of ſtudy, 
and manner of thinking. Bur all this while ir 
could not be expected, that the duties of reli- 
gion ſhould be ſo generally underſtood in thoſe 
ages, as in 'after-times ; notwithſtanding many 
of the firſt chriſtians were endowed with the 
power of working miracles ; becauſe the relati- 
ons of things are infinite, and ſufficient to em- 
ploy the imperfect faculties of man in all ages, 
to the end of the world : ſo that it was no won- 
der, if ſome of the firſt chriſtians themſelves, 
tho? ſound in the chief articles, carried things to 
ſuch extreams, as led ſucceeding ages into groſs 
errors. 'The writings of the old teſtament, as 
they are full of divine and ſpiritual things, were 
in many reſpects like fo many dark labyrinths; 
which before the coming of our Saviour, could 
not be entered into by any, without the extraor- 
dinary guidance and revelation of the ſame di- 
vine Spirit which endited them: and our Savi- 
our's appearance on earth, was truly, according 
to the ſcripture compariſon, like the riſing of 
the ſun, which cheers and beautifies the face of 
nature, as it was he that indeed wonderfully en- 
lightned the dark world. And altho' his — 
dent beams were clouded and overcaſt, during 
the univerſal reign of popery; nevertheleſs it 
may appear, by a juſt compariſon of things, that 
he ſeems now to be advancing upwards, towards 
the meridian of his glory; not only as the world 
is more than ever adorned with true knowledge 
and politeneſs, but as all things ſeem to con- 
ſpire together to ſecure this invaluable bleſſing 
from the tempeſtuous rage of men and devils. 


TuS 
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) TREE art of printing, as it uy undoubtedly 
- MW the firſt means of baniſhing all ignorance and 
- WE barbariſm out of the weſtern world, ſo it proved 
a no ſmall cauſe of the irreparable breach that 
has been made in the eccleſiaſtical monarchy z 
and may in all likelihood become no leſs effectu- 
al to prevent any ſuch deluge from overflowing 


the world in future ages. For before printing, 


the copies of all books were not only ſold at a 
rery great price, but moſt of them were bought 
up by the monaſteries and religious houſes, that 
the means of knowledge might be as much as 
poſſible taken out of the hands of the laity. 
And while the world was held in ſo much groſs 
ignorance, thoſe who oppoſed the doctrines and 
inſtitutions of Rome, as they could not be very 
numerous, ſo they were eaſily ſuppreſſed and 


© lept under. And no doubt if the fee of 
; Wl Rome, and her ſynods, had been in the leaſt ap- 
d WW prehenſive of the conſequences of this uſeful 
- WW it, and how much it might in time tend to 
i- weaken their power and authority, they would 
i- have put a prohibitjon upon it, as has been done 
g. n Turkey. But as printing has certainly proved 
t one of the greateſt bleſſings that could have hap- 
of pened to the chriſtian world, ſo it was a very ef- 
1- fectual means in the hands of providence, to 
- IU baffle the wiſdom and weak ſtratagems of man. 
g The ſwift progreſs that was made in learning, 
it and the vaſt number of uſeful books that were 
at ſoon diſperſed abroad into all parts, put it whol- 
ds WW ly out of human reach, to injure or ſuppreſs an 
id WW art, which was found to be of undiſputable be- 
3e nefit to mankind : ſo that its effects were like the 
n- | cheriſhing and benign influence of the fun, which 
15 WF warms and comforts the frozen earth, after a 


long and tedious winter. The defire of know- 
5 ledge 
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ledge increaſed, in proportion to the means ; and 
thoſe nations that had lain in thickeſt darkneſs 
ſoon became familiar, and acquainted with the 
learning and polite arts of ancient Greece, and 
old Rome, and with the more divine labours of 
the primitive fathers, but eſpecially with the ho- 
ly ſcriptures ; which prepared the way for thoſe 
bold and heroick ſpirits, who at the time of the 
reformation, ſtood up manfully for the purity of 
the chriſtian doctrines, in oppoſition to an idola- 
trous worſhip ; which ſoon had this effect, that 
whereas the major part of the laity, and abun- 
dance of the monks and clergy, had hitherto 
been ſo ſtrangely deluded by the artifices of Rome, 
that it was at no time in the power of the prin- 
ces to caſt off the eccleſiaſtical yoke from their 
ſhoulders, without meeting with a general op- 
poſition from their own ſubjects at home, as well 
as from their neighbours abroad; it became 
quite otherwiſe, when the world was thus en- 
lightned, and that learned men took the liberty 
to ſearch into the devices of Rome. The prin- 
ces and ſtates, who left communion with that 
church, met with a hearty concurrence from an 
injured people; who were by this means made 
ſenſible of the abominable tyranny that had been 
exerciſed over their conſciences and concerns. 
And there was at the ſame time an univerſal diſ- 
poſition among the ſubjects of all nations, to 
follow the example of the proteſtants ; inſo- 
much that the reformation would in all probabi- 
lity have taken place every where, had not the 
different intereſts which ſprang up among the 
princes and great men, upon this extraordi- 
nary event, given a new turn to the affairs of 
Europe. 


THEY 
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Trex circumſtances of thoſe times pointed 
forth to Rome, that it was her intereſt to adhere 
to her old maxims, of keeping the world as 
much as poſſible in ignorance. However, it 
ſeems no ways likely that the jeſuits, or any 
other of the partizans of Rome, ſhould ſucceed 
in the methods they have fallen upon to prevent 
the growth and increaſe of knowledge. For we 
find by experience, that the multiplying and 
ſpreading of books, as it makes knowledge eve- 
ry man's property, who has time or inclination 
to ſtudy; ſo it has even upheld learning in the 
midſt of all the bloodſhed and revolutions that 
have happen'd in Europe ſince the reformation : 
which was never the caſe of former 'ages, when 
learning was monopoliz'd by a few; for then ig- 
norance and barbariſm was frequently. the effect 
of wars and tumults. But according to the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of things it can ſcarce be 
imagin'd, that any leſs calamity ſhould be able to 
ſuppreſs learning, than what would be ſufficient 
to overturn the whole frame and conſtitution of 
all Europe. It's true, the jeſuits may parly or 
bid a defiance to the truth for ſome time, as we 
often ſee ſmall armies hold out againſt a potent 
force, by entrenching and fortifying themſelves 
in a commodious ſituation, by giving skilful and 
opportune diverſions, and by watching all oppor- 
tunities of advantage; nevertheleſs, as every skir- 
miſh muſt leſſen their number, and by that means 
expoſe them the more to the power of the ene- 
my; ſo all their enterprizes, however wiſely 
manag'd, can ſerve only to protract their entire 
overthrow. Thus it may probably happen in 
moſt of the endeavours that are made uſe of in 
the Roman-catholick countries to darken and 


obſcure the truth; and it ſeems altogether == 
| or 
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for the jeſuits to hope they ſhall be in a capacity 
to hinder the light from ſpreading among them 
by the moſt arttul management of the affairs of 
literature: for there is ſuch a demonſtrable har- 
mony and agreement in the ſeveral branches of 
knowledge, that however remote ſome ſtudies 
may appear to be in their own nature from o- 
thers, yet they are but ſo many members of the 
ſame body, or ſo many united beams of light, 
which ſtream forth and lead back to the ſame di- 
vine original ; that whoever is well grounded in 
the true principles of one ſcience, will the more 
eaſily attain to the knowledge of another. Be- 
ſides that all ſtudy has this tendency, that it 
_ enlarges the capacity, and gives the mind a fa- 
cility and eaſe in the attaining of knowledge, 
even as the frequent uſe of the limbs ſupples the 
Joints, and fits the body for all manner of exer- 
Ciſe ; ſo whatever improvements the Roman-ca- 


tholicks are forced to make in the advancement 


of any of the parts of learning, are but ſo many 
inlets to truth their greateſt enemy. 


KNOWLEDGE is both of a diffuſive and ex- 
tenſive nature ; and it is for that reaſon that it is 
ſo often compar'd to the light, as it diſpels the 
dark clouds of ignorance and barbariſm where- 
ever it comes. Neither can knowledge be con- 
fin'd to the learned only, nor to any particular 
community or nation, according to the preſent 
circumſtances of affairs, no more than the light 
of the ſun can be confin'd to his own luminous 
body : but as he diffuſes both his light and warmth 
abroad into the world, and by that means fru- 
Etifies the whole earth, ſo as to bring all things 
to maturity in their place and ſeaſon ; ſo when 
arts and ſcience are cultivated and improv'd in 


one nation, they muſt alſo ſpread into others ; 
| an 
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and unleſs the fountain could be dried up, it will 
be merely impoſſible to drain the ſtreams that 
flow from it. For knowledge is convey'd by all 
the means of intercourſe, and plants its colonies 
every where, which thrive becauſe they are in- 
duſtrious : For all men have a natural thirſt af- 
ter knowledge. And as knowledge is of univerſal _ 
uſe and application, ſo it gains irreſiſtibly in all 

affairs, as well ſuch as are of ſmall account, as 
thoſe of the. greateſt moment and conſequence. 


Now the footing which knowledge has al- 
ready gain'd in the Roman-catholick countries is 
ſufficiently obvious from many circumſtances, 
more particularly from the varniſh and ſmoothing 
of the jeſuits, who have been ſtrangely puzzled 
to hide the nakedneſs of their conſtitution and 
doctrines; as alſo by the ſmall account the laity 
make of many of their religious inſtitutions, in 
compariſon of what was uſual in former times ; 
but eſpecially by their neglect of the more ab- 
ſurd and groſs ſuperſtitions. And as to the ſuper- 
ſtitious ſtrain we obſerve in the publick deeds of 
ſome princes, ſuch things are but mere matter 
of form and policy in thoſe nations, where Rome 
ſtill retains the greateſt influence ; particularly as 
in the laſt will of CARL Es the ad of Spain, which 
was wholly owing to a combination of France 
and Rome, to give the zealots of Spain, and the 
clergy of that kingdom, a jealouſy of the grand 
alliance that it would endanger the church, and 
by that means induce them the more readily to 
fall in with the pretenſions of France. But not- 
withſtanding ſuch circumſtances as theſe have 
indeed contributed to the intereſt of Rome, yet 
It is very plain, knowledge has been daily gaining 
ground upon the ſpiritual monarchy, and is now 
got into her ſtrongeſt holds ; which is ſufficient- 


ly 
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ly obvious from the different turn the modern an 
improvements have given the policies of all E. pc 
rope, Which even in the Roman-catholick nation; MW cl: 
are much more refin'd, and are without thi: fu 
groſs deceit and treachery, which was often pra- na 
ctiſed in the dark times of popery. Many of the th: 
baſe and mean things which were done tormer!; be. 
under colour of difhenſations from the pope, Ml th: 
were the effect of the depravity and ignorance MW in 
which had ſpread into all courts and palace, du 
would now bring the greateſt diſhonour imagina- ter 
ble upon princes and whole nations: and thougi Ml Cat 
no tye or reſtraint is indeed ſtrong enough to Car 
curb the impetuous career of ſome ambitious Ml tha 
minds, eſpecially ſuch as are buoy'd up with th jet 
greatneſs of their power and fortune; yer it muſt] an) 
certainly be a very great reflection upon {uchM Pri 
who pretend to be catholick chriſtians, to fil in 
ſhort of thoſe in their publick morals, whom th: chr 
church of Rome only accounts hereticks. The for 
light that has come into all parts of Europe ſince it 1: 
the reformation, has even ſtirred up many of the Pri 
Roman-catholick princes to emulation, and mad deli 
them act above the rules of their own religion; tud 
and it is impoſſible, while ſo many of them arc mit 
unavoidably allied and confederated with th! far 
proteſtants, have the tree intercourſe of trade andi the: 
commerce, and are united in the ſame councils CP! 
and deſigns, but they muſt alſo follow many ©: ſtiti 
the ſame maxirns, which have render'd the pro- the 
teſtant nations ſo rich and powerful, and ſo ver) 
famous throughout the world. And this is th| othe 
more reaſonable, that the proteſtant maxims vii the 
be found upon experience the beſt ſuited of u men 


others to the ends of government. ſire! 
| | naty 
FuE order and oeconomy which the divine ates 
nece 


wiſdom has render'd neceſſary for the ſupp 
an 
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and well-being of every community and body 


politick, is evidently demonſtrable from the 


cloſe* and intimate relation which unavoidably 
ſubſiſts between the head and members of the 
natural body.; inſumuch that it is impoſſible, in 
the nature of things, but as the head and mem- 
bers muft ſhare in whatever is a:real good, ſo 
they muſt alſo fympathize the. one with the other 
in all caſualties ;, and therefore points forth the 


duty both of prince and people, and what muſt 


tend to their mutual felicity ; that as the prince 
cannot be great without his ſubjects, ſo neither 
can the people be happy, if they fall ſhort of 


that duty and obedience which they owe as ſub⸗ 


jects to the prince: but where it is otherwiſe in 
any ſtate, whether the fault proceed from the 


prince, or from the people, that ſtate niuſt be 


in a fick and diſtempered condition. Now the 
chriſtian religion has provided the beſt remedy 
tor all ſuch political diſorders and maladies, as 
it is every way ſuited to reconcile the intereſt of 
prince and people. For as jt was the undoubted 
deſign of chriſtianity, to baniſh all baſe ſervi- 
tude out of the world, and conſequently to li- 
mit the power of princes over their ſubjects, ſo 
far as ſhould be for the mutual good of both; 
therefore thoſe who rule according to its pre- 
cepts, or ſubmit to ſuch limitations in the con- 
ſtitution of their government, as correſpond with 
the rules of chriſtianity, are not only like to be 
the moſt happy. in a private capacity , but of all 
others, the moſt potent and formidable ; becauſe 
the people, as they are the princes political 
members, ſo their wealth muſt be his greateſt 
ſtrength ; even as the blood is the life of the 


natural body, from whence the head, which actu- 


ates the whole, is ſupplied with ſpirits. And this 
neceſſary unjon between the head and — 
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of every body politick, muſt naturally point forth 
what is the real intereſt of all nations, that they 
ſhould be free from oppreſſion, and all ſuch dif- 55 
couragements, as may any ways hinder the in- | 
duſtry of the inhabitants, eſpecially in whatſo- b 
ever relates to men's property; ſince it is im- ö 


poſſible a people can be truly induſtrious, ex- *© 
cepting where they do freely reap the fruits of M 
their own labour. | .* 
| » ex 
As this is plainly deducible from the moſt MW ©? 
rational obſervations that can be made concern- I A 
ing the nature and true end of government, ſo "© 
it is no leſs evident from the practice of the beſt I 
conſtitutions, ancient and modern ; eſpecially wy 
from the maxims of the chief proteſtant powers, 10 : 
who have not only given all poſſible encourage- b 
ment to their own native ſubjects, but to ſtran- ** 
gers; being taught, both by reaſon and expe- 0 
rience, that their main ſtrength and power muſt 10 1 
conſiſt in the number and wealth of uſeful inha- ber. 
bitants: and we even find in all the temporal "hs 


promiſes made to the Fews, that this was more 
11 7 ny 
particularly ſignify'd as a bleſſing, that the). 
ſhould become a mighty people, like the ſtars in 
multitude. And it is very well known, that in 
SOLOMON's time, the eus were ſo rich and 
populous, that they were in a condition to ſtand 
out againſt the greateſt power that could come 
to invade them : and therefore that wiſe prince, 
who knew very well wherein his own outward 
power and grandeur conſiſted, has left it as 4 
ſtanding aphoriſm to all ages, that he king's bo- 
nour is in the multitude of people; and on the 
contrary, that the want of people is the deſtru- 
Aion of the prince. 


I 1 


they are wholly ſuited to the ſupport of the ec- 
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Ix is certain nothing can be a greater blef- | 
ſing to a nation than people; nor can any thin, 
contribute more to the increaſe of uſeful inha- 
bitants, and at the ſame time prevent the incor 
veniencies to which populous kingdoms are the 
moſt expoſed, than thoſe laws that are for the 
encouragement of induſtry ; eſpecially when it is 
exerciſed in trade, and ſuch arts as are of uſe 
and benefit to the publick. Induſtry quickens 
and gives lite to all things; and not only begets 
wealth and power, but alſo tends to keep up the 
mutual and friendly correſpondence that is na- 
tural to man as a rational creature, fit for ſocie- 
ty. Beſides, buſineſs and labour is altogether 
ſuited to the ſtate of man's exiſtence in this life; 
for whereas the earth produces of her own ac- 
cord what is neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
brute creatures, who when they are at their li- 
berty, do find both food and ſhelter from the 
weather; we ſee it is quite otherwiſe with reſpect 
to man, whoſe neceſſary requirements are ſo ma- 
ny and various, that they cannot be ſupplicd 
without toil and labour ; for beſides food, men 
muſt alſo be cloathed, and muſt have infinite 
other things, .of which the brute creatures ſtand 
in no need. Moreover, all buſineſs, and mode- 
nte exerciſe, is perfectly ſuited to the nature of 
man, as it refreſhes both body and mind; which! 
vould be apt to languiſh and turn dilcaſed with 
our employment: neither can any thing be more 
greeable to chriſtianity, as it baniſhes away all 
loth and idleneſs, and many other ill habits, 
Vhich produce vice and immorality. 
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Bu r it is very obvious from the conſtitution 
of Rome, that her maxims and inſtitutions, as 
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cleſiaſtical power, ſo they have a quite contrary 
tendency to thoſe which are accommodated to 


the true happineſs and proſperity of every ſtate 
and kingdom: for beſides that they are in their 
nature perfectly deſtructive of that union that 
ought to ſubſiſt between prince and people; ſo 
nothing can be more plain than this, that the 
ſtifling and ſuppreſſing of knowledge, muſt hin- 
der the perfection and advancement of many 
uſeful arts, and conſequently become a no ſmall 
check to induſtry. But the encouraging ſuch 
vaſt numbers of jeſuits, and other religious or- 
ders; the endowing their colleges and houſes 
with ſuch ample revenues, as they enjoy in moſt 
countries; the keeping up ſuch a vaſt number 


of ſuperfluous holidays, which only lead the peo- 


ple into vice and idleneſs; the eccleſiaſtical courts 
and inquiſitions; the celibacy of eccleſiaſtical 
perſons; and many other depopulating engines, 
muſt tend to the detriment of every Roman— 
catholick ſtate, in proportion to the number ot 
the clergy, and the power which they have in 
putting their laws and decrees in execution. 
And it is very well known, that thoſe nations 


are the thinneſt of people, and in all reſpects the 


weakeſt, and the leaſt acquainted with arts and 
knowledge, where the clergy are the moſt nu- 
merous, and where the ſee of Rome retains the 
greateſt power and influence. | 


HOW EVER, thoſe maxims are no ways ſuit- 
ed to the genius of the preſent times, which 1s 


very much turned to commercial affairs; and in- 


deed trade ſeems to be one of the great bleſ- 
ſings reſerved for the latter ages, which can ne- 
ver miſs to flouriſh with arts and knowledge : for 
as we find by experience, that knowledge is the 
beſt means to cultivate and promote trade, in re- 


gard 
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gard all uſeful arts are owing to its improve- 
ments; ſo wealth, which is the genuine off= 
ſpring of trade, is no leſs a friend to knowledge : 
and it is manifeſt from what we know, both of 
ancient and modern times, that trade and learn- 
ing haye always throve and grown up together. 
Beſides, that all commercial affairs being full of 
variety, and oftentimes attenaed with a no ſmall 
intricacy, muſt therefore be the moſt adapted to 
the latter ages; which may be compared to the 
mature and advanced ſtate of the natural life; 
wherein a man acts with judgment and diſcre- 
tion, when the unruly paſſions are moderated 


with years, and the mind ſeaſon'd with the 


knowledge and experience of many things. For 
the moderns have this advantage, that they are 
acquainted with all things of moment, that have 
happened from the beginning of the world; 
whereby they are ſtored with infinite examples 
and precedents, that are uſeful in the conduct of 
all affairs ; they have alſo opportunities of build- 
ing and refining upon the labours of all pre- 
ceding ages. And it is very well known, the 
diſcoveries which the latter ages have made in 
the mathematicks, and other parts of learning, 
have given a much greater perfection and 5 
fulneſs to many of the mechanick arts; which 
before were either very rude and uncultivated, 
or altogether neglected. The knowledge which 
our times have arrived to in geography and na- 
vigation, is very remarkably. ſuited to trade; 
and the- increaſe of people, which may reaſon- 
ably be expected in all the European nations, 
muſt neceflarily require a more univerſal indu- 
ſtry ; eſpecially that the modern policies will 
ſcarce allow of ſuch deſtructive wars and deva- 
ſtations as were uſual in former times. But a- 


| boye all things, trade and commerce is the moſt 
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fitly accommodated to the times of chriſtianity, 


and can never thrive. as it ought to do, bur 
where the chriſtian religion is profeſs'd in its pu- 
trade, both by the aſſiſtance it gives to arts, and 
the improvements it makes upon mens morals, 
ſo the chriſtian religion is the perfection of all 
knowledge, and is that alone which can fully il- 
liftrate the duties which men are to practiſe to- 
wards each other, fo as to reconcile honeſty and 
virtue with their true intereſt ; and moreover, is 
the beſt guide in all publick, as well as private 


tranſactions ; and the only ſure rule for both 


prince and people, as it teaches the one huma- 
nity and juſtice, and the other duty and obedi- 
ence. And therefore tho' ſome of the old 
heathen governments made many laws, for the 
encouraging trade and induſtry ; nevertheleſs, 
as they were without the knowledge of the true 
religion, it was impoſſible for them to keep up 
to their own maxims; but the publick intereſt 
was often made a facritice to the private paſſions 
and ignorance of the leading men of thoſe 
ſtates ; who to gratify their own ambition, were 
ready to fall out with their neighbours upon eve- 
ry trifling and ſmall provocation; or from a de- 
fire of rendering themſelves more formidable, by 
ſwallowing up the leſſer ſtates that bordered up- 
on them; or elſe (which was as frequently the 
caſe) from a jealoufy, leſt the people ſhould 
become too powerful; who as they increaſed in 
wealth, were apt to grow headſtrong and ungo- 
vernable: and therefore thoſe who fat at the 
helm of affairs, were the more forward to go to 
war, and to promote all ſuch enterprizes as 
might give them a handle to impoſe heavy tax- 
es, and by that means prevent inteſtine commo- 
tions. Howbeit, theſe proceedings expoſed their 
T8 Mu govern- 
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government to change and fluftuation, and of- 
ten proved the cauſe of their downfal. That 
the firſt chriſtian emperors did not cultivate the 
arts of trade and commerce, was partly becauſe. 
trade was but little underſtood in thoſe ages, 
and partly becauſe the conſtitution of the Roman 
government was changed into the worſt ſort, 
before the reign of Co NS TAN TINE the great: 
neither was it to be expected, that the form of 
it could be altered, and that right and whole- 
ſome inſtitutions ſhould be introduced in a ſhort 
time; eſpecially as the affairs of the weſtern 
empire continued full of trouble and confuſion ; 
which was very much owing to the vaſt influ- 
ence the biſhops of Rome, and their adherents, 
had obtain'd' over the chriſtian ſubjects of the 
Roman empire. 4 


Bu r the preſent diſpoſition and tendency of 
things, ſeems to point forth the unavoidable ne- 
ceſſity and benefit of commerce; and the max- 
ims of all nations are ſo much calculated for 
trade, that we even find in ſome of thoſe king- 
doms, where the ſupream power is the moſt unli- 
mited, a very different eare taken of the ſubjects 
property, from what has been cuſtomary under 
ſuch conſtitutions, excepting fo far as the popiſh 
intrigues have intervened. And it is very ma- 
nifeſt, that the princes of Europe are become 
the moſt ſollicitous in their treaties, of all other 
things, to gain advantageous terms of commerce 
for their ſubjects. And no doubt, as they are 
grown perfectly ſenſible of the benefits of trade, 
and the necefſity there is for cultivating all man- 
ner of commerce, ſo they are like to become no 
leſs knowing, in all the requiſites that are pro- 
per for promoting it, in ſuch a manner as may 
be moſt ſuitable to the ſtate and capacity of” 
21 | H 4 ; | their- 
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their reſpective dominions. This muſt natural- 
ly lead the Roman-catholick princes to abridge 
the power of their clergy, as the maxims of 
Rome are directly oppolite to trade and induſtry, 
and muſt induce them to give a more, ample en- 
couragement to the ſpreading. of all knowledge 
and uſeful arts; and alſo to be leſs profuſe. than 
their anceſtors have been in. their donations 
to monaſteries and religious houſes; in regard 
they have had ſufficient experience of the eccle- 
ſiaſticks, that they are the worſt bankers of all 
others, and ſeldom ſuffer their money to go out 
of their hands, without paying ſuch exorbitant 
uſe, as can be no ways ſuited to the promoting 


of the publick welfare. And no doubt time and 


experience will, in the ages of ſo much know- 
ledge, diſcover to all nations, that no religion 
can be right, which diſpenſes with, or weakens 
the fundamental laws of felt-preſervation in ſtates 
and kingdoms; and tends to deſtroy the means 
which providence has ordain'd for the ſafety and 
ſtability of nations, by making the ſupport ot 
the eccleſiaſtical power their invariable rule, at 
the expence, and in direct oppoſition to the 
proſperity and welfare of all countries where it 
prevails. 


WIE ſhall conclude this argument, with ſome 
obſervations concerning the ancient and preſent 
ſtate of the ſpiritual monarchy of Rome; eſpe- 
cially by taking a ſummary review of thoſe things 
that have contributed more particularly to the 
riſe and eſtabliſhment of the eccleſiaſtical power ; 
whereby we may have the more clear inſight in 
what manner the late changes in the civil affairs 
of Europe ſeem to have affected her ſovereignty. 
For whoever ſhall look carefully. into the preſent 
ſtate, of Rome, by conſidering thoſe circum- 
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ſtances wherein her ſtrength and weakneſs. 


chiefly conſiſts, will find her power ſunk down 


to a much lower ebb than has been known in any 


time paſt; and on the other hand, that the civil 


affairs of every nation are, according to all hu- 
man probability, brought upon a much more 
ſtable, and ſure foundation. Ta 


IX will appear very plain to thoſe who ſhall 
look back to the origin and riſe of the ſpiritual 
monarchy, that the darkneſs and ignorance of 
former ages was the principal cauſe which ena- 
bled Rome to build ſo formidable a power upon 
ſo. weak and feeble a foundation. For no 3 
power could have ever taken place, had it not 
been for the barbariſm which the Coths and other 
northern nations introduced into the weſtern 
parts of Europe upon the decline of the Roman 
empire; tho” it muſt be alſo acknowledged, that 
the firſt chriſtian emperots themſelyes did not a 
little contribute to the riſe of the ſpiritual mo- 
narchy. For at the ſame time they eſtabliſhed 
the chriſtian religion, they alſo laid the ground- 
work for the effeblihment of the eccleſiaſtical 
power, by allowing ſuch a latitude to the bi- 
ſhops in their juriſdiction, as ſoon enabled them 
to encroach upon the civil authority. However, 
the power given to the biſhops in thoſe times 


was partly the effect of neceſſity, conſidering the 


great influence they had obtain d among the peo- 
ple, which obliged the emperors to be more than 
ordinarily induigent to the deſires and requeſts 
of the biſhops ; while thoſe who continued in the 
heatheniſn idolatries were continually formin 

factions and parties in the ſtate ; and partly be- 
cauſe the firſt chriſtian emperors were led into 
miſtaken notions concerning ſpiritual juriſdiction 


For 
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For although there were abundance of pious and 
learned men among the biſhops and the clergy, 


as does ſufficiently appear by their works; yet 
it is no leſs certain, that ſome were not a little 
elated with the great honours the emperors con- 
ferrd upon them, and the authority they ob- 
tain'd in moſt affairs; while few underſtood the 
nafure of their office, but looked upon it to be 
different from what it really was; and therefore 
they claimed a right by virtue of it in many 
things that was unwarranted either from ſcri- 
pture or reaſon : neither were the firſt ſynods 
wanting in any thing that might advance the au- 


thority of the clergy. And the chriſtian empe- 
rors and magiſtrates having a very great venera- 


tion for many of thoſe biſhops, were no . leſs 
forward to confirm their decrees, at the ſame 
time they always aſſerted their own ſupremacy. 
And though this was hardly ever diſputed by the 
firſt ſynods and Jeu councils, yet thoſe ear- 
Iy conceſſions of the emperors in things that 
were a diminution to the civil power, gave the 
ſee of Rome a no ſmall handle to carry on her 
eneroachments and uſurpations. 


Txs ſpiritual monarchy may be conſidered in 
its three principal periods, vi. its riſe, middle 
ſtate, and decline ; during all which, we find 
the conduct and management of the ſee of Rome 
has been very different. 'The firſt includes all 
that ſpace from the time the biſhops of Rome 
aſſerted their pretended right of ſupremacy over 
all the biſhops, and over all ſpiritual affairs, to the 


beginning ofthe eleventh century,being about four 


hundred years ; during a great part of which 
time, the ſee of Rome kept on the mask and 


cloak of religion with abundance” of artifice. - 
For it is obfervable, from the beginning of the 
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ſeventh till towards the ninth century, the popes 
were not ſo openly looſe and diſſolute in their 
morals as they became afterwards; neither could 
the groſſer corruptions of the church of Rome 
meet with a general compliance, but were eſta- 
dliſned by degrees, as their power and intereſt 
became great in the world: for while there were 
ſill the remains of learning in moſt countries, 
the honeſt part of the clergy always oppoſed thoſe 
corruptions with a great deal of reſolution. But 
the firſt policies of Rome, tho they were no leſs 
wicked and diabolical than thoſe of latter times, 
yet they were both concerted. and carried on with 
all the hypocriſy that human art and cunning - 
could deviſe; eſpecially from the time of Bo Ni- 
FACE the third, who obtained of the wicked 
uſurper PHocas the ſtile and title of univerſal 
biſhop. For the ſucceeding popes ated with all 
their might to confirm this univerſal authority 
of the Roman biſhops ; tho' none ſeems to have been 
2 more ſtrenuous promoter of their grand ſcheme 
than VI TELLIANUS, Who being elected about 
the year 651, held the papal dignity twenty ſe- 
ven years; during which time, many of thoſe 
errors were broached and begun to be put in 
practiſe at Rome, which were afterwards con- 
frm'd and eſtabliſhed over all the weſtern parts 
of Europe. That pope and his adherents fore- 
ſeeing how neceſſary ſuch inſtitutions would be 
to advance the wealth and power of the clergy, 
and alſo to bring the laity of all ranks under the 
ſubjection of the eccleſiaſtical power, ſet innu- 
merable engines at work to gain them credit, 
eſpecially by pretended revelations and falſe mi- 


racles. 


Ir was of the greateſt importance to Rome, 
if ſhe intended to carry on her univerſal juriſdi- 
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ction, to promote the chriſtian religion in the 


new eſtabliſhed kingdoms of the Goths and Vay- 
aals, &c. who were at firſt very implacable ene- 
mies to the chriſtians ; and therefore abundance 
of. monks, and other miſſionaries, were ſent into 
all parts, who preached among them with much 
hazard. But it is obſervable, as the defection 
and degeneracy of the church of Rome was be- 
gun in the time of GREGOR the firſt, ſirna- 
med the Great, ſo afterwards that church fell ve- 
ry faſt from her primitive purity. What Gxzr- 
GORY did for the converſion of the northern 


nations, proceeded no doubt. from a good and 


charitable zeal to promote true chriſtianity; but 
thoſe who were in the council at Rome in his 
time had quite different views: and we find Fa- 
BINIAN us, the immediate ſucceſſor of G x E- 
GORY, Was a Violent detractor both of his lite 
and works, and the following popes converted all 
religion into mere policy. They were ſufficient- 
ly ſenſible of the difference between the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and thoſe northern nations ; 
that the learning and politeneſs that was among 


the firſt had laid a very good foundation for the 


reception of the chriſtian religion ; whereas the 


_ Goths, and the reſt of the northern nations, had 


always been accounted barbarians by the politer 
heathens themſelves: and fearing they would 
meet with no {mall difficulty in making converts 


among them, in regard they were a fierce people, 


and altogether unciviliz d; they therefore, in- 
ſtead of preaching the true Pee of Feſus Chriſt 

rhe apoſtles and firſt 
chriſtians, ſet up the images of ſaints to be wor- 
ſhipped, which they adorned with all manner of 


gaudy and rich furniture. And this took the more 


univerſally, that the worſhipof ſaints bore anear re- 


ſemblance to the idolatries theſe nations had been 
ac- 
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accuſtomed to, who, as appears by ſome ancient 
fragments, were wont to adorn their heathen 
temples, and to ſet off their images with abun- 


dance of pageantry. 


Bur the ſee of Rome ſeemed to have a far- 
ther deſign in the ſetting up of images; for there 
was alſo about the ſame time a very great dege- 
neracy in the Greek church, and the ſtate was 


ſeldom without great factions from thoſe who 


{till adhered to the pagan maxims. Now the bi- 
ſhops of Rome had been very inſtrumental in 
thoſe factions in the. eaſtern empire; for they 
were ſenſible it would be very difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to accompliſh their deſigns, unleſs 
their univerſal headſhip ſhould be acknowledged, 
and their juriſdiction eſtabliſhed, as well over 
the Greek church as the Latin, with an unifor- 
mity in all religious matters: they therefore en- 
deavoured to introduce the ſaint worſhip into the 
eaſtern church, in hopes to draw in the heathen 
ſubjects of the Greek empire, with the aſſiſtance 
of ſome biſhops and others who ſided with them, 
ſo as to form a party ſufficient to overbalance 
the ſtate. But tho? theſe projects met with ſo 
good a reception, that they contributed very 
much to the great confuſions that were for a 
conſiderable time in the eaſtern empire, and pro- 
ved fatal to ſeveral emperors, while many reſt- 
leſs and ambitious perſons adhered to Rome, con- 
trary to their natural allegiance ; yet they could 
never ſucceed there according to their wiſhes; 
partly becauſe moſt of the emperors oppoſed 
the image worſhip, and partly becauſe the dege- 
neracy was not ſo univerſal, but there were ſtill 
a number of honeſt and learned biſhops both 
there and in Africa, who refuted the empty dream 
of St. PETERꝰs ſucceſſion, and the other impo- 
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ſtores of the ſee of Rome. But the images con- 
tributed very much to anſwer the ends of that 
ſee in the weſtern parts; for by this time many 
of the biſhops were become very ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious, and thoſe who ſtood up for the 
worſhip of ſaints, advanced ſuch deluding rea- 
fons for images and painting, and produced ſo 
many falſe legends to confirm their utility, as 
prevailed with the majority, who were become 
much corrupted with the manners and cuſtoms 
of their heathen invaders; ſo that they ſoon led 
both the princes and people to pay a ſuperſtiti- 
ous devotion to Rome. And that they might 
the better accommodate their meaſures to the 
clergy, they not only pleaded from the ſcriptures 
with abundance of artifice in behalf of chriſtian 
unity, but repreſented many advantages that 
would accrue to the whole eccleſiaſtical body by 
their being cloſely united to the Roman chair ; 
* gn; that they would by this means gain 
Tuch an aſcendant over the people, and form 
| ſuch a powerful claim, as would diſable the 
22 from exerciſing ſuch tyrannies as had 
een cuſtomary in former times: And theſe mo- 


tives proved the more weighty, that the clergy 
had ſuffered ſuch hardſhips and perſecutions at 


the hands of princes, and cauſed them to fall in 
the more readily with the projects and deſigns 
of Rome. e 


Bur as Rome had on the one hand ſuited 
moſt of her ſchemes to the intereſt and ſafe- 
ty of the clergy, ſo they were on the other no 
leſs accommodated to impoſe upon the princes 
and great men; which was the more eaſy, that 


they had but juſt waded out of the depths of 


paganiſm. For though ſome of the firſt Gotbick 
princes had ſufficient natural endowments, yet 


they 


. 
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they were no ways acquainted with the arts of 


overnment, and the requiſites that were neceſ- 
Foy to lay a proper foundation for a laſting do- 
minion in their own kingdoms: whereas the 
founders of the eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty were 


continually ſtudying how to build up their power 


at the expence of thoſe princes: and as they 
were well acquainted with the arts and ſtrata- 
gems that had been made uſe of in raiſing all 
the kingdoms and commonwealths that ever made 
any figure in the world, and were no leſs yerſed 
in the arts of diſſimulation; ſo it was eaſy for 
them to deal with men, whoſe heads were more 
turned to make conqueſts, and to enlarge their 
dominions, than to eſtabliſh good and ſolid con- 
ſtitutions of government for preſerving what 
they had got. The engines of Rome were con- 
tinually forcing their way into the favour of thoſe 
princes, either by egregious flatteries, or falſe 
motives of intereſt ; ſo that they eaſily got the 
aſcendant over them, and made uſe of their in- 
tereſt, and the influence they had gain'd among 
their ſubjects, to free Rome from the ſubjection 
of the Greek emperors; in regard it was impok- 
ſible for that ſee to carry on her deſigns, while 
the emperors of Conſtantinople had any power in 
Italy. But tho' Rome had been very ſucceſsful 
in all theſe enterprizes, yet as ſhe knew well that 
nothing certain could be built on the favour of 
princes, who having the power in their own 
hands might not always act as ſhe would have 


them, in things ſo contrary to their own inte- 


reſt, as all their pretenſions were ; and being al- 
ſo ſenſible that ambitious ſpirits were not to be 
put off with empty compliments, when any 
great enterprize ſtood in their way; ſhe there- 


fore made it her whole ſtudy to get her ſupre- 


macy univerſally acknowledged, and that the 
"I biſhops 
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biſhops in all parts ſhould be united to the Ro- 
man chair: which was the main point. the ſee 
of Rome aim'd at, as that which would enable 
her to become independent of all civil authority: 
and as ſhe had been at all poſſible pains to. win 
over the biſhops and clergy, fo ſhe judged it the 
ſafeſt way to make uſe of the favour and confi- 
dence ſhe had obtain'd with the princes of Eu- 
rope to accompliſh this great end, before any of 
thoſe princes ſhould come to know the true ex- 
tent of their own power. For many of the bi- 
ſhops continued unwilling to come under a fo- 
reign juriſdiction, notwithſtanding the infinite 
ſtratagems Rome had ſet on foot to win them 
over to a compliance ; at the ſame. time others 


ſubmitted voluntarily out of intereſt and ambition. 


'The ſubordination of the biſhops and the clergy 
was of ſo great importance, that all the unbound- 
ed donations made to the church would have 
ſignify'd but little without this; and there was 
no way to bring it about ſo effectually, as by 
cajoling the princes who had the only juſt autho- 
rity over their biſhops. And it is very well 
known, that the events which happen'd about the 
end of the ſeventh century, contributed above all 
others to bring about this important deſign; 
when pope ZACHARY approved the uſurpation 


of PEPIN, who had ſet himſelf upon the throne 


of France in excluſion of the lawful heir. 


Turs PRPIN was before his advancement 
grand marſhal of France, a valiant and ambiti- 
ous man; and to ſuch the ſee of Rome in thoſe 
days always made her court, looking upon it to 
be the beſt way to build her ſtrength upon the 
favour. of thoſe who were the moſt powerful 
and enterprizing: for this reaſon, that as ſuch 


would have been her greateſt enemies, in caſe m 
| | ha 
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had oppoſed their deſigns, ſo they might bes 
come' her greateſt friends, when ſhe fhould give 
countenance to thoſe enterprizes that were the 
moſt -agreeable to their towring inclinations : 
and this conduct was more neceflary towards 
PePIN;,- that the Lombards, who had eſta- 
bliſned their kingdom in the weſt parts of Het 
ly, had formed a deſign of reducing the whole 
under their obedience; 'Which , however, was 
founded upon this, that they judged themfelves 
to have as good a right to extend their domini- 
ons, as PEPIN had to the crown of Fance; 
which being very dangerous to Rome, whoſe 


intereſt it was, not to ſuffer Italy to be erected 


into a kingdom, the pope therefore ſought aid 
from PEPIN, who vanquiſhed the Lom- 
bards ; and was ſo much ſatisfy'd with the 
footing he had got in Italy, and other favoursy 
by means of the pope, that he obliged all the 
clergy of France to ſign a confeſſion of faith, 
whereby they engaged to keep in conſtant uni- 
on with the pope, and the ſee of Romez and to 
be obedient to the ſucceſſors of St. PETER. 
Beſides this, PEI N alſo beſtowed the revenues 
of ſeveral territories, which had formerly belong- 
ed to the Greek emperors, on the ſee of Rome” 
and CHARLES the great, Who was the ſon of 
PEPIN, not only confirmed his father's dona- 
tion, but having put an end to the kingdom of 
the Lombards, added ſeveral other territories 
to that ſee, reſerving only to himſelf the fove- 
teignty of Faly; and was thereuponz at the. 


inſtigation of the pope, proclaimed emperor as 


Rome. 


Tu Es E eireumſtances of affairs tended above 
things to advance the deſigns of Rome, which 
nete greatly ſet forward by the power and aus 
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thority of the new. emperor; who alſo being not 
a little pleaſed with his ſucceſs in Italy, and the 
compliments he received from pope Ap R IAN, 
took upon him. the protection of the Roman 
chair, for which the ſtile of moſt chriſtian king 
was likewiſe added to his titles. And while 
CHARLES was thus ſetting up a temporal mo- 
narchy, Rome was no leſs buſy in eſtabliſning her 
authority; for that prince having conquered a 
great part of Spain, and all Germany, he erected a 
great many epiſcopal ſees and monaſtries by a ſpe- 


cial agreement with the pope; and in fine, did 


every thing elſe that might give Rome a full ju- 
riſdiction over the clergy throughout his em- 
pire. CHARLES not dreaming what ule the ſee 
of Rome would make of her power, was no 
doubt of opinion, that the eſtabliſhing. her ſpiri- 
tual authority in all parts, would be the beſt 
means, of all others, to ſecure his vaſt domini- 
ons to his poſterity ; thinking his eminent ſer- 
vices to the church ought never to be forgotten, 
but ſhould be held in grateful remembrance with 
the ſee of Rome. With this view he made it 
his buſineſs, to promote the acceptance of the 
Romiſh worſhip and juriſdiction in foreign nati- 
ons, as well as in his own dominions; and not 
only ſent the new maſs-books, which were about 
that time compiled at Rome, into Britain, with 
dehortatory letters to receive them; but alſo 
made a league offenſive and defenſive with 
Acrarvs the Scottiſh king, that he might 
the more effectually awe the princes of England 

to fall in with the pope's meaſures: tho” it 
ſeems plain from all circumſtances, that 
CHARLEs had his own grandeur chiefly in 
view; for at the ſame time he fell in with all 
the meaſures of Rome, he was nevertheleſs ſo 
ſharp-ſighted, that he even ſaw into e 
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dity of her tenets; as appears by the queſtion 
he put to BERTRAM Us, the moſt learned man 
of that age, when he asked what he thought of 
that ſtrange way of calling God down from hea- 
ven, to be turned into a gobbet of bread; for 
tranſubſtantiation was then coming into great 
vogue at Rome, and in divers other places, tho“ 
it was very much diſputed by the honeſt part of 
the clergy every where. But as CHARLES 
made religion in a great meaſure ſubſervient to 
his worldly grandeur, he not only perſecuted. 
thoſe who would not comply with the Romiſh 
inſtitutions, but treated the pope with abun-, 
dance of flattery ; which the pope repaid in the 
ſame coin, with intereſt. But as CHARLES. 
thus made uſe of the friendſhip of Rome for 
the advancement and ſtability of his power, we. 
find Rome, on the other hand, tho' ſhe ſoon ſaw 
it for her intereſt to break this great monarchy , 
to pieces, yet took the opportunity of its 
preſent greatneſs, and the friendſhip and amity 
of this valiant prince, to excite other nations to 
come under her ſpiritual juriſdiction ; which ſhe . 
xcompliſh'd. with the leſs difficulty, that molt. 
princes were ealily awed by the example of ſo 
great a monarch, without having any foreſight. 
nto the ill conſequences that might happen from 
thence to their own kingdoms : ſo that in the 
tighth century, the pope's authority over the 
uhops, and all eccleſiaſtical affairs, was general- 
confirmed in moſt parts of Europe. 


Tn E princes having thus inconſiderately ſub- 

Cted their clergy, and all eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
o the ſee of Rome, it proved in effect no other 
an the giving their whole ſtrength and power 

ito the hands of the pope; for Rome obtain'd 
this means, a free and conſtant intercourſe 
| I 2 with 
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2 5 | | t 
with all nations; and not only came to know f. 
the characters and deſigns of all the great men t 


of Europe, but the genius of moſt clergymen of | 1, 
note; whereby it ſeldom happened that any r 
could hold dignities in the church, but ſuch as ir 
were attached to the intereſt of that ſee: which ir 
however did not think her authority ſufficiently Y n 
ſecured by all that had been done; but — 
many of the better ſort among the biſhops in 
could not be prevailed on to act wholly in the WM ce 
pope's intereſt, in caſes that were contrary to w. 
their ſentiments, or to the good of their native 
country; therefore in proceſs of time, an oath 
was impoſed on all biſhops and abbots, which W oy 
was adminiſtred at their conſecration, with a de- w. 
ſign to cut off their natural allegiance to their W rir 
own ſovereigns; they being by this oath en- wa 
gaged in the moſt ſolemn manner, to do every pa 
thing without reſerve, in obedience to the-pope: MW wa 
ſo that they were henceforward to be accounted W thi 
no other than the pope's ſubjects; it being im- the 
poſſible for them, in this capacity, to act as loy- M R. 
al ſubjects to their own: princes, except ing ſo 
far as their proceedings ſhould at any time be 
ſuited to the intereſt of Rome. Neither was it 
in the option of any prince or ſtate to rectify 
ſuch abuſes effectually, where the clergy were 
concerned, when the power of Rome was thus 
becorne univerſal, and the ſame in all countries; 
becauſe it was eaſy for the pope to ſtir up an 
enemy upon every occaſion, to revenge the 
quarrel of the eccleſiaſticks: and as this was be- 
come the caſe of every nation, all princes and 
ſtates were reduced to the miſerable neceſſity of 
ſtooping to the pope and their own clergy: for 
beſides the ties and obligations the biſhops were 
brought under to the pope, and the ſubmiſſion 
and obedience the clergy were forced to pay ro 
| . their 
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their biſhops and abbots, which was a very 
ſtrong curb upon the liberty of all nations; 
the legats and vicars of the ſee of Rome, who 
were to repreſent the pope's perſon in all coun- 
tries, and in effect were at the head of all affairs 
in every kingdom, had it in charge to inſpect 
into the behaviour of the biſhops, and other dig- 
nitaries, that they ſhould prove no ways remiſs in 

their duty to the pope: theſe likewiſe pried 
into the ſecrets of all courts; ſo that nothing 
could be ſo much as ſurmiſed any where, of 
which notice was not given directly to Rome. 


Bur notwithſtanding the pope's ſupremacy 
over the clergy, and all eccleſiaſtical matters, 
was in a great meafure eftabliſhed by the autho- 
rity of the above-mentioned CHARLES, and 
was that which indeed laid the chief and princi- 
pal foundation of the {ſpiritual monarchy ; yet it 
was above two hundred years after the death of 


this great prince, before it could be carried to 


the height of its grandeur; in regard the ſee of 


Rome, in all temporals, continued under the 
check of the emperors; and the princes in all 


countries retained allo the fame right over the 


clergy in their reſpective dominions. But Rome 
having nothing leſs in view, than to uſurp all 
power into her.own hands, ſoon became weary 
of the ſubjection ſne was under, and therefore 


made it her whole ſtudy after the eſtabliſhment 
of her ſpiritual juriſdiction, to get the aſcendant 
wholly over the civil power in all nations, for 
which divers engines were ſet on foot; particular- 


ly, there was nothing left undone that might aug- 
ment the revenues of the church; not only to 
render the whole eccleſiaſtical body the more 
powerful, but to attach the clergy the more et- 


tectuall y to the meaſures of Roms; which alſo 
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enabled that ſee to give ſufficient encouragement 
to all ſuch perſons, as had either capacity or in- 
clination to help on with her deſigns. And as 
Rome, by this means, brought over the ſharpeſt 


wits of all nations to her intereſt ; ſo there was 


not a ſlip or failure in any part of her conduct, 
which was not atoned for. The popes were for 
the moſt part become very looſe and profligate, 
which gave no {mall offence to all perſons of 
virtuous inclinations ; but the. learned men of 


thoſe times introduced a kind of ſophiſtry into 


the ſchools, which took place of good ſenſe, 
(and is retained to this day with much obſtina- 
cy in the - popiſh academies,) whereby they 
palliated all the evils committed by the more 
noted churchmen, or by any other perſons, 
whom the ſee of Rome had a mind to favour. 


Theſe alſo diſtinguiſhed very artfully between 
the pontifical office, and the perſons of thoſe 
who exerciſed it, ſo that they made nothing 


more of a bad pope in thoſe days, when their 


manners could not be hid from the world, than 


of a wicked magiſtrate ; at the ſame time that 
many of their abominable decrees were extolled, 
25: being the united voice of the apoſtolick ſee, 
which according to their ſophiſtical diſtinctions 
could do no. wrong. By this means they kept 
up the reputation of the ſee of Rome, while ſhe 
was buſted in her worſt deſigns, and was ſtudy- 


ing by all poſſible means to undermine the power 
and authority of princes. | 


F 


Nou the main project Rome had in view, 


in order to the accompliſhing this important 


end, was firſt of all to model the clergy in eve- 


ry nation to her obedience ; which ſhe could 


never have done, had not her ſpiritual juriſdicti- 
on been acknowledged and admitted by the 
; princes 
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princes themſelves: for under this pretexr ſhe 
gave out her orders, to depoſe all ſuch biſhops 
and pariſh prieſts, as refuſed to comply with her 
new-invented ordinances ; eſpecially thoſe who 
were married, and refuſed to put away their 
wives, were to be turned out from their benefi- 
ces, to make way for monks, and ſuch others, 
as would comply with a ſingle life. For as the 
great deſign of the ſpiritual monarchy, was no 
other than a conſpiracy againſt the true-intereſt 
of all nations, therefore the founders thereof 
foreſaw this expedient would be abſolutely neceſ- 
fary ; not only as it would tend in all ages to 
augment the revenues of the church, but as it 
was the only probable means to render the clergy 
firmly attached to her intereſt; whereas the con- 
cern for wife and children would, on the cons 
trary, lead ſuch clergymen as were married, to 
eſpouſe the good of their native country, in op- 
poſition to the enterprizes and purſuits of Rome. 
Neither was it poſſible for the princes to prevent 
thoſe encroachments upon their juſt autho- 
rity, after the power of Rome was thus univer- 
ſally eſtabliſhed ; for the popes ſent their agents 
to fill up the beſt benefices in every kingdom, 
who carried it with a very high hand, in put- 
ting the decrees in execution againſt the mar- 
ried clergy. Nevertheleſs, this was not very a- 
greeable to the princes, who had the only right 
in all thoſe matters; nor were they altogether 
lo blind, notwithſtanding the ignorance and 
darkneſs of the times, but they could ſee plainly 
how much they were impoſed upon by the ſee 
of Rome; which made them oftentimes with- 
ſtand her encroachments, by patronizing thoſe 
whom the agents of Rome pretended to remove 
from their livings. Beſides, moſt of the clergy 
in all countries being then married men, _ ed. 
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theſe proceedings more-ſtrenuqufly , that they 
were back'd by their ſovereigns; and being allo 


encouraged by ſome of the biſhops, often turned | 


out the monks, whom: the engines of Rome had 
by force put into their benefices; which created 
a great deal of confuſion; inſomuch that it was 
not in the power of Rome to accompliſh this 
great end, but by carrying on ſuch other enter- 


prizes as contributed very much to the immedi- 


ate diſtreſs of the princes themſelves; and there- 


fore the ſee of Rome not only made it her con- 


ſtant buſineſs to ſet the princes at variance one 
with another, but alfo ſtirred up their nobles to 
rebellion; with an intention either to divert 
their thoughts from eccleſiaſtical matters, or 
oblige them to court the pope's favour; by 


xhich means the affairs of all nations were 


brought into ſuch a disjointed frame, that it be- 
Came eaſy for that ſee to make trial of her ſpiri- 
tual authority, eſpecially how far her excom- 
munications would take place; which had a 
more ſtrange and ſudden effect for the advance- 
ment of the power of Rame, than all the enter- 
prizes that had been hitherto ſet, on foot. 


Bur as the influence of the pope's excom- 
munication has indeed been very amazing, it will 
therefore be the more worth while to take ſome 
notice of the conduct obſerved by the ſee of 
Rome in the firſt experiment ſhe made of this 
wicked engine againſt the European princes, 
whereby ſhe has ſince worked ſo much confuſion 
and miſchief to all nations. It ſeems ſome of 
the Roman Biſhops were anciently great favourers 
of this-fort of diſcipline ; for we find that even 
Vicrtor, who lived about the end of the ſe- 
cond century, in the reign of the emperor 8 g- 
VERUs, and in the time of the fifth * 
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erſecution, intended to have excommunicated 
all the biſhops of Aſia as hereticks, becauſe they 
diſagreed with Rowe concerning the time of ce- 
lebrating Eafter, had he not been prevented by 
IKEN&4Us biſhop of Lions his cotemporary, 
who repreſented the conteſt between him and 
thoſe biſhops to be a matter of great indifference. 
After which we have very little account of any 
ſuch practice excepting againſt private perſons, un- 
til the biſhops of Rowe endeavoured to extend 
their ſpiritual juriſdiction over the Greek church, 
when they excommunicated the emperors P x 1- 
LIPPICUs ConSTANTIUs and LxO Is Aavu- 
R Us, for pulling down the images which the 
engines of Rome had cauſed to be ſet up in the 
eaſtern churches. But theſe enterprizes had no 
very remarkable effect in the Creek empire, ſave 
only that they render'd the creatures of Rome 
the more outrageous ; and what the emperors 


ſuffered, proceeded more from the tumults and 


factions of a rebellious party, than from the force 
of the pope's excommunications : for ſome ot 
the Greek biſhops in return excommunicated the 
biſhops of Rome, inſomuch that what the latter 
did was but little regarded in thoſe parts. Ne- 


vertheleſs, the pope's excommunications had at 


that time a no ſmall influence in the weſtern parts 
of Europe, and contributed very much to the 
defection that happen'd, when the [talzans with 
the aſſiſtance of the Lombards revolted from the 
Greek emperors ; and alſo in a great meaſure 
prevented all manner of intercourſe between the 
Greek and Latin Churches, until the Jattcr was 
quite overrun with ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
all manner of errors : otherwiſe had there been 
a free communication between the eaft and 
weſtern churches, it would have been impoſſible 
for Rome to have eſtabliſhed her pretended juriſ- 
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diction, in regard the knowledge of the truth, 
which was never wholly loſt in the Greek church, 
would have ſpread from thence into the weſtern 
parts of Europe. Now Rome ſeeing the great 
diſlike which the European nations had conceived 
againſt the Creek church upon the account of 
her curſes and excommunications, whom they 
eſteemed no better than heathens, and the great 
influence of the eccleſiaſtical cenſures upon thoſe 
whom the biſhops at any time excommunicated 
within their provinces, did not at all doubt but 


they ſhould be able to accompliſh greater things, | 


even ſo as to render the ſpiritual ſword more 
terrible than the ſecular arm. With this view 
ſeveral laws 'and eccleſiaſtical canons had been 


made at Rome, to give the pope an indirect pow- 


er over princes and their temporal concerns ; a- 
mong which was that famous canon forbidding 
all perſons to marry within the ſeventh degree of 
conſanguinity, and the fourth of affinity. This 
was contrived to bring the matrimonial cauſes of 
the princes and great men to Rome; which have 
been exceeding profitable to that ſee, not only 
as they contributed very much to fill her coffers, 
but as ſhe alſo obtained thereby a negative in 
diſpoſing whole ſtates and kingdoms, in ſuch a 
manner as might conduce moſt effectually to the 
ſupport of her power. All princes being for the 
moſt part nearly related to one another, it hap- 
pen'd by this means that they could ſeldom mar- 
ry without a diſpenſation from Rome. But 
how far ſoever this, and ſuch other eccleſi- 
aſtical decrees, might expoſe the weſtern 


princes to the cenſures of Rome, yet we find 
that ſee was not very forward to proceed to the 
excommunication of crowned heads for a long 
time; but was wont either to flatter ſuch to take 
their licenſes and diſpenſations from Rome, » 

| | elſe 


elſe to overlook their neglect, as well in this as 
ther matters that expoſed them to the like cen- 
3 This was indeed a matter of great nicety, 
and required to be gone about with the utmoſt 
circumſpection: for it would perhaps been dan- 
gerous to have made the firſt trial of her ſpiritu- 
al authority upon a potent prince and nation; 
neither would it been ſafe to have meddled with 
a prince of a warlike temper, as ſuch are not 
only for the moſt part prompted above all others 
to revenge affronts, but are never without a good 
number of followers: and there was the greats" 
eſt hazard, if the firſt attempt had miſcarried, 
leſt it ſhould not be in her power to make any 
ſuch hereafter ; but on the contrary, it might be 
the means to bring her authority into contempt- 


with reſpect to all her other pretenſions, which 


depended very much on the ſucceſs of this grand 
experiment. 'Therefore the ſee of Rome took 
hold of the fitteſt opportunity of all others , 
when ſhe executed this ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt Ro BERT King of France, for 
marrying BERTHA of the houſe of B u R- 
UND without a diſpenſation from the pope, 
ſhe being his couſin in the fourth degree. This 
was done about the beginning of the eleventh 
century, when the French nation was like a diſ- 
jointed body divided into a great many petty 
lordſhips, whereof not above two or three be- 
longed to the king; beſides that Germany was 
alſo full of confuſion, and England over-run with 
the Danes. Neither was there any ſtate or king- 
dom, which was not very much weaken'd with 
the intrigues of the popes, who were become 
very powerful, having got moſt of the biſhop- 
ricks and beſt benefices into the poſſeſſion of the 
monks, and ſuch other perſons as were the great- 
eſt ſticklers for Rome; fo that it was eaſy for 
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the pope, in theſe circumſtances, to carry on 


this great deſign, eſpecially againſt a prince who 
had ſcarce any thing left but the bare name of a 
king. Neither could he procure any affiſtance 
from his ſubjects, becauſe his father HR 
CAE x, to come at the crown, was obliged to 
ſink a great many of the royal prerogatives, and 
to- confirm to the great men of the kingdoms 
the power of governing their provinces without 
. depending abſolutely on the king's commands. 
And therefore it could not be expected his vaſ- 
fals, who had obtained ſuch great immunities, 
ſhould be 'very much concerned at his diſgrace, 
but would rather connive at all ſuch meaſures in 
the ſee of Rome, as might prevent king Ro- 
BEAT from Tecovering that right, which moſt 
of his predeceffors had exerciſed over the nobi- 
lity in former times. And moreover, as the 
king's match with Ber TH A was like to prove 
very beneficial to him, ſo it alfo created ſome 
jealouſy in the great men of France, and render'd 
them ſtill the more backward in doing any thing 
in vindication of the king's honour ; who was 
therefore upon his excommunication deſerted by 
all his friends and vaſlals, excepting two or three 
of his ſervants : for this being a thing altoge- 
ther unuſual, and the pope carrying it with a 
very high hand againſt king Ro BER T, it had 
fo ſtrange an effect upon the people of that age, 
that none would eat of the meat which came 
from his table. - | 


Tux ſee of Rome having with much care and 


precaution made this bold experiment upon a 


feeble and divided kingdom, and a prince who 
had no great influence either at home or abroad; 
and finding by it how far ſuch magick would 
carry her, reſolved not to make a halt, but on 
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ply the ſame engine to overthrow the power of 
the German emperors, which ſhe looked upon to 
be the greateſt obſtruction of all others to her 
deſigns. For all this time the emperors had 
kept the popes within ſome compaſs, tho* with 
much difficulty; and the efforts which theſe prin=- 
ces were obliged to make in order to maintain 
their authority, cauſed miſerable diſtractions both 
in Germany and Maly, while the cardinals ſtirred 
up continual factions to free that ſee from the 


juriſdiction of the emperors. Hitherto the popes 


had been elected, ſometimes by the clergy, and 
ſometimes by the clergy, ſenators, and people 
of Rome : and no election could ſtand good; un- 
leſs it was ratify*d and confirm'd by the emperors, 
who uſed to reject or depoſe ſuch popes as were 
ſet up without their conſent and approbation. 
But this was a no ſmall grievance, which many 
of the ambirious prelates long'd to have other- 
wiſe; and thoſe who were the moſt zealous a- 
mong them, only Wanted a fair opportunity to 
treat the emperors as they had done Ro BERT 
king of France; which however did not fall out 
till towards the end of the above- mentioned 
eleventh century, that the emperor HREN R V 
the fourth was excommunicated by GREGORY 
the ſeventh, otherwiſe called H1LDEBRAND. 
This HiLDtEBRAND even when he was but a 
monk, but eſpecially after he came to be a car- 
dinal, had been very inſtrumental in thoſe mea- 
ſures that tended to overthrow the power of the 
emperors, and to eſtabliſh the independency of 
the eccleſiaſtical power by calling Teveral coun- 
cils, wherein among other things prieſts marri- 
age was declared fornication, and therefore that 
no'married prieſt ſhould be ſuffered to keep their 
benefices, or ſo much as to ſay maſs: that the 
popes ſhould. only be elected by the _— 
ns decla- 
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declaring it alſo to be ſimony for eccleſiaſtical. 


perſons to receive benefices at the hands of any 
layman of whatever rank or degree; and that 
any clergyman or layman offending in this point 
ſhould be excommunicated without exception. 
What abominable treatment the. emperor met 
with from this HiL.DEBRAND, and what ſuc- 
ceſs he had afterwards againſt the ſaid pope, and 
his miſerable end, is ſufficiently known to the 
world. Cardinal BeNNo, and ſome others 
who were then at Rome, have given HIL DE- 
BRAND a very black and odious character, 
and have related ſeveral inſtances of his cruel 
tyranny, that he was at laſt hated by the citi- 
zens of Rome, and that much of his conduct 
vas alſo diſapproved by the generality of the 
cardinals. But tho' many execrable things have 
been related of him by thoſe who lived in his 


own time, and altho' a great deal of what they 


have told concerning him was certainly true; 


yet their complaints ſeem to have proceeded . 


more from the ſcandal he had brought upon the 
papal dignity by his immoralities, than from any 


real diſlike to his proceedings againſt the empe- 
rors. As his indefatigable zeal in this great 


point procured him the favour of the cardinals, 


and was the firſt cauſe of his riſe ; ſo their 
whole body, and the greateſt part of the pre- 


lates, however they were aſhamed of his ſcanda- 
lous conduct while he was pope, and his inabi- 
lity for ſuch an exalted ſtation, ſeem neverthe- 


leſs to have been actuated with the ſame ſpirit, 
ſo far as related to the exemption of the ſee of 
Rome and the clergy from the civil juriſdiction; 


for all the popes after this proſecuted the ſame 


meaſures againſt the ſucceeding emperors. From 
henceforward they made a common trade of ex- 


communicating princes, and abſolving their 8 
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jets from their allegiance. 'They put the de- 
crees in execution with ſo much rigour againſt 
the married prieſts, that perhaps no time can 
produce ſo many melancholy and tragical ſcenes, 


as happen'd in Germany and elſewhere upon theſe 


extraordinary proceedings; and the monks, and 
other vowed perſons who were put into their 
livings, made it their buſineſs in all places to ter- 
rify the people, by repreſenting the pope's ſpiri- 
tual authority to be above all human power, and 
by deſcribing the effects of his bulls and ex- 
communications to be ſuch as did not only reach 
mens poſſeſſions in this world, but would even 


deprive thoſe of the kingdom of heaven, who 


ſhould be ſo unhappy as to fall under that dread- 
ful ſentence ; and moreover, that they even ex- 
tended to every one who ſhould any ways aſſiſt 
or abet excommunicated perſons, or carry on 


the leaſt correſpondence with them; which had 


ſo great an influence in thoſe deluded ages, that 
the threatnings of Rowe became more terrible 
than death it felt. 


Bur the circumſtances of affairs in the em- 
pire, eſpecially ſuch as proceeded from the de- 
fects of the imperial conſtitution, contributed 
very much to adyance the deſigns of Rome, viz. 


the vaſt number of ſovereignties into which that 
nation was then divided, and the rivalſhip that 


was almoſt at all times among the princes. - For- 
until the reign of CHMAK L Es the fourth, that the 
golden bull was compiled, few or none came to- 
the imperial dignity without much bloodſhed; 
which could not be prevented, becauſe the em- 
perors had no direct power in themſelves to pu- 
niſh the princes who oppoſed them, without the 
concurrence of the reſt; which could ſeldom be 


obtained, in regard all were jealous of their right 


of 
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of ſovereignty, which Rome always made them 
believe was in danger from the emperors. Ir 
was alſo a no {mall means towards the eftabliſh- 
ment of the ſpiritual monarchy, that the biſhops 
of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn, were made ele- 
ctors of the empire about the end of the tenth 
century; which was owing to the artifices of 
pope GREGORY the fifth, a native of Ger- 
many; who had an eye to the honour and 
authority of the German prelates, and to 
the advancement of the eccleſiaſtical pow- 
er, when he obtain'd of the emperor O r H o 
the third, a voice and power for thoſe biſhops 
to be electors, and likewiſe that they ſhould hold 
the dignity of chancellors of the whole empire, 


whereby they gained a vaſt power and influence 


in all civil affairs. This decree was confirmed 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, by 
the emperor HEN R the ſecond; who for 
this, and becauſe of his being a great benefactor 
to the clergy, was canonized for a ſaint. How- 
ever, it proved the means to weaken the hands 
of all the ſucceeding emperors ; none of whom, 
excepting HEN RV the third, father to the 
above-mentioned HEN Rx the fourth, were able 
fully to maintain the imperial dignity againſt the 
inſults and encroachments of the popes. For 
HE N RK x the fifth, the ſon of HENRY the 
fourth, was forced to renounce his right of no- 
minating biſhops at the diet at Worms; and 
HENRY the ſixth was obliged to go to Rome 
to receive the crown at the pope's hands upon 
his knees, who put the crown upon his head 
while he was in this humble poſture, and imme- 
diately ſtruck it off again with his foot; intima- 
ting thereby, that the popes had power to give 
and take away the imperial crown, $ 
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che mean While to gain the like power and au- 
thority over all other nations; for about the 
middle of the tenth century, WI LLIAM the 
Norman conquered Band who. coming upon 
this expedition with thellicenfe and approbation 
of the pope, and with the pope's ſtandard; as 2 
more- ſure pledge of His good wiſhes to W L- 
LIAM's! deſigns, that kingdom was by this 
means brought under much greater ſubjection to 
Rome, thun could be obtained during the time 
of her former kings. Spain was divided into ſe- 
veral petty kingdoms, and alſo very much' pe- 
ſter'd with the Saracens. The diſtance of the 
northern nations, and the poverty and barren- 
neſs of thoſe countries render d them but little 
regarded: And as for Frauce, her affairs were not 
at that time brought into any tolerable order, 
their kings being no ways in a capacity te 


reduce the power of their vaſſals. So that the 


circumſtances of all nations were ſuch as very 
much favoured the deſigns of Rome, and which 
Was attogetHer owing to her intrigues and ens 
terprizes. About the fame' time the popes als 


ſo ſet on foot the firſt expeditions into the holy 


land, to prevent the European princes from grows 

ing too powerful; which had this effect, to de- 
ſtroy or diſable moſt who. went upon thoſe. ex- 
travagant enteĩ prizes, and very much enervated 
the ſtrength of all nations. By theſe and ſuch 
other ſtratagems, the biſhops and the dignitaries 
came to have the aſcendant in moſt affairs, who 
inereas d in pride and preſumption as the eccle- 
ſiaſtical power prevail'd over the civil; inſomuch 
that they made nothing of ſtanding out in an 
open and rebellious manner. againſt their lay ful 


Be whereby they procured many immu- 
K nities 
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nities and exemptions both for themſelves and 


the inferior clergy; which not only led moſt of 
the common people to ſide with the eccleſiaſticks 


in all their pretenſions, but thoſe of higher 


rank, when they had any ambitious purſuits in 


view, were wont alſo to carry on their rebelli- 


ous enterprizes under the cloke of religion and 
zeal for the church; by which means they ſided 
with all the deſigns of Rome, and were conti- 
nually taken under the pope's protection, to the 
unſpeakable detriment of every nation. Be- 
fides that all churches, chapels, monaſtries, and 
other religious houſes, were: by vertue of their 
conſecration, render'd ſo many places of ſan- 
_— whereby they .became common recepta- 
cles for rebels and all diforderly perſons ; which 
weaken'd the power of the civil government 
every where to ſuch a degree, that the ſee of 
Rome had it in her option in theſe circumſt: 
ces to over-rule the affairs of all Europe at her 
pleaſure. | 


Tnus we have ſeen by what extraordinary 
ſteps Rome arriv*d to fo great power and autho- 
rity over all kingdoms and ſtates throughout the 
weſtern parts of Europe; and we may date her 
triumphant reign from the time the popes took 
upon them to excommunicate and depole princes, 


till towards the reformation ; during which ſpace, 


which laſted above 400 years, the princes- and 
great men were for the moſt part managed and 
rutor'd by the court of Rome like ſo many 
children in leading- ſtrings; for they were ſe- 


verely corrected when at any time they proved 


ſtomachful and diſobedient, and as much dandled 
and careſs'd when they ſhewed their entire ſub- 
miſſion to that ſee, and could be made uſe of as 
tools and engines to promote her deſigns. e- 
Sit! yy f yertne- 
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vertheleſs, if we examine into the conduct of 


the cardinals, and other great men, who ſat at 
the helm of affairs while the eccleſiaſtical power 
was thus in its greateſt grandeur, we ſhall find 
their policies fell very far ſhort of thoſe which 
were proſecuted by the. founders and builders of 
the ſpiritual, monarchy. Ir is true, they adher'd 
cloſely to ſome of thoſe rules and maxims thar 
had been introduc'd by their predeceſſors; par- 
ticularly they made it their buſineſs, as much as 
poſſible, to keep all nations weak and divided, 
by upholding the eſtabliſhment of many ſmall 
ſtates. and - petty ſovereignties into which, the 
European nations had been modelled by the for- 
mer intrigues of the ſee of Rome, that no prince 
or nation might become ſo powerful as to op- 
poſe her juriſdiction; and for that end every one 
of the popes encouraged thoſe extravagant ex- 
peditions into the holy land, which were ſet on 
foot about the middle of the eleventh century, 
when the Freach monarchy was beginning to re- 
cover its vigor, and afterwards againſt the 
Turks ; which the ſee of Rome found ſo profi- 
table, that ſhe wonld ſeldom ſuffer the chriſtians 
to make peace, tho upon never ſuch honourable 
and advantageous terms ; but to the great ſhame 
and diſcredit of chriſtianity, often forced the 
princes to break thro their moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments, and in that reſpect to act below the infi- 
dels themſelves. The ſee of Rome alſo continu- 
ed the ſame meaſures, in what related to the in- 
creaſe of monaſtties and religious houſes ; and 
likewiſe inſtituted and confirmed ſeveral new 


orders of monks, who under a pretence of 


greater holineſs and ſtrictneſs of life than thoſe 


of St. BENEDICT, were ſent from Taly, and 


the adjoining countries, to promote the ſame 
lets in all parts of Europe. And the increaſe 
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of this ſort of people was found ſo beneficial to 
Rome, that when the princes and nobility had 
.almoſt done their utmoſt in beſtowing extrava- 
gant donations upon them, encouragement was 
given to the ſeveral orders of mendicants or 
begging Friars, who had their confirmation from 
the pope, with licenſe to preach in all pulpits, 
and to enter into all houſes, to extort confeſſions 
from noblemen and ladies, with many other pri- 
vileges and immunities : theſe ſpreading them- 
ſelves in vaſt numbers over all the weſtern parts 
of Europe, were enabled to keep the laity under 
the greateſt awe and ſubjection; and were alſo 
continual ſpies on ſuch biſhops as happen'd to be 
any ways ſuſpected to favour the civil authority: 
ſo that' they proved very beneficial engines to 


the ſee of Rome. But ſetting aſide thoſe re- 


ceived maxims, from which the ſee of Rome 
could not any ways ſwerve without vaſt detri- 
ment to her conſtitution, it is very plain moſt 
of her other meaſures degenerated into open 
and barefac'd tyranny. The lives of the popes 
were generally very ſhort and full of danger, 
like all ſuch as come in by uſurpation ; for moſt 
aſpired at the popedom, and few or none could 
hold it very long, but were taken off either by 


publick conſent, , or private conſpiracies : their | 


chief purſuit was to amaſs treaſures, that they 
might the better ſupply their luxury, and enrich 
their kindred ; and all publick affairs were mana- 
ged by corruption and bribery, Neither were 
the oppreſſions of the ſee of Rome confined to the 
Jaity only, but having now pull'd off her 
mask ſhe ſpared no order of men, but the 
clergy” alſo felt the effects of her unbounded 
avarice; there being continually vaſt ſums exact- 
ed out of the eccleſiaſtical revenues, whereby 
Rome drew immenſe treaſures from all parts ot 
Europe; 
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Europ; which not only expoſed that ſee to the 
hatred and reſentment of princes, who did not 
by any means like to have their dominions rook'd; 
and pillag'd in ſuch a manner, but oftentimes, 
prov'd very irkſome to the biſhops and clergy 
themſelves, which with her partiality in other 
reſpects, occaſionꝰd many dreadful ſchiſms, ſuffi- 
cient to have overturned the whole eccleſiaſtical 
ſovereignty, had it not been built upon a quite 
different foundation, and upheld by a variety of 
underprops, ſuch as are not to be met with in any 
civil conſtitution whatever. 4 Pe 
r LC IO LOCALE a fag „ FEIT 
Il it is very plain and obvious from what 
has been obſerved concerning the conſtitution of 
the ſpiritual monarchy, that it was not: without 
a great, many incurable defects, ſuch as have al- 
ready proved very detrimental to Rome; it is no;lefs 
manifeſt, that it alſo, had its peculiar advantages, 
which were the beſt accommodated of all others 
to the ſupport. of tyranny, ; particularly, the au- 
thority which the ſee of, Rome, and the whole 
eccleſiaſtical / body, exerciſed over the conſcien- 
ees of the laity, by reaſon of their groſs igno- 
rance and invincible prejudices, contributed ve- 
ry. much to the ſupport of their arbitrary pro- 
ceedings; it being no ways in the option of prin- 
ces to weaken or abridge the eccleſiaſtical power, 
in regard the far greater number of their ſubjects 
were brought under a ſervile awe of the church, 
and looked upon it as their indiſpenſible duty to 
be obedient, as well to all her inſtitutions, s to 
the commands of the clergy, tho' never ſo much 
againſt the dictates of reaſon, and their natural 
conſcience. ,i Moreover, as the weſtern: parts of 
Europe were in very - groſs ignorance from the 
eleventh till towards the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the corruption of manners _ 
| „ by 
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by this means grown exceeding great, that it. 
was eaſy for the ſee of Rome, in this general de- 


pravity, to diſpenſe with the moſt folemn oaths 
and obligations, to ſtir up factions and rebellions, 
and likewiſe to accommodate all her other mea- 
ſures to the degeneracy of thoſe ages; whereby 
ſhe always gain'd her point among the majority, 
ſo as to defeat ſuch deſigns as were at any time 
undertaken by any of the princes for the good 
of their dominions. It was likewiſe a very great 
aſcendant which the - eccleſiaſtical ' power had 
gain'd over the civil, that the affairs of greateſt 
moment paſſed thro* the hands of the clergy, 
who after Rome was raiſed to the” height-of her 
grandeur, claimed a title to the - higheſt offices 
in every nation; whereby. continual care was ta- 
ken that all ws, in the ſtate ſhould be accom- 
modated to the ſupport and advancement'of the 
church. But beſides thefe, there was this ma- 
nifeſt advantage, which the ſpiritual monarchy 
enjoy'd beyond all other monarchies, which ſhe 
derived from the nature of her conſtitution ; 
that whereas the greateſt monarchs were obliged 
to confide, either in foreign princes or noble- 


men, whom they appointed to be governors of 


kingdoms and provinces, and to intruſt them 
with armies, there was often great danger of 2 
revolt; and hiſtory furniſhes us with many in- 
ſtances of this kind, where thoſe defections have 
been often owing. to the ill management or trea- 
chery of the governors themfelves ; whereby 
thoſe nations that were brought under a foreign 
Juriſdiction, were frequently in a capacity, not 
only of withdrawing from it again, but by the 
bravery and wife conduct of their leaders, have 
withſtood their coming any more under the ſame 
fubjection. But it was quite otherwiſe with the 
ſpiritual monarehy ; for altho* its weakneſſes 
7 S 7 | were 
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were ſuch as ſeem to be in their natural tenden- 
cy incurable, yet it was the indiſpenſible inte- 
reſt of the biſhops, and the whole body of the 
clergy, to adhere cloſely to the Roman chair, 
and to keep the univerſal chain entire; in regard 
it was impoſſible for the clergy of any nation to 
ſet up for independency, but muſt have ſoon 
come. under the ſubjection of the civil power, 
had they not been ſupported by the union of the 
whole eccleſiaſtical body. And this leads us in- 
to the true knowledge of that myſtery, how it 
came to paſs that the ſee of Rome was able to 
exerciſe her tyrannies indifferently over the cler- 
gy as well as the laity, and to domineer over her 
own members, which every one knows has been 
ever impraticable in any civil conſtitution. On 
the contrary, when temporal princes have been 
ſo much abandoned, as to oppreſs all perſons, 
without diſtinction, friends as well as foes, ſuch 
attempts have not only cauſed the death or 
downfal of the tyrant, Por have often ended in 
the ſubverſion of the ſtate. But as the eccleſia- 
ſtical power is a direct uſurpation on the civil; 
and oppoſite to it in all its intereſts, ſo it be- 
hoved the clergy to maintain the papal conſtitu- 
tion, whatever irregularities were committed 
by thoſe who filled the chair, or fat at the helm 
of affairs; which enabled both popes and cardi- 
nals to triumph upon the neceſſity the clergy 
were under of adhering to the ſaid conſtitution, 
as the only means to keep them from falling a- 
funder : and for that reaſon all the dread- 
ful ſchiſms which aroſe among the © clergy, 
were only like the ſwelling waves in a tumultu- 
ous ſea, which altho? they daſh and break one 
another to pieces, yet they ſoon unite themſelves 
again, and are blended together in the fame 


common element. As the clergy were ever 
K 4 jealous 
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jealous: of the civil power, ſo they conſtantly 


Joined againſt all attempts that were made in any 


nation upon the authority of the church; at the 


ſameè time they often went into parties among 


themſelves, © and reviled and excommunicated 
one another in the moſt ſcandalous manner. 
Neither could the princes reap any ſuch advan- 


tage from their diviſions, as might have been 
expected, had the like happened among factious 


fubjects, in any, other capacity; for the biſhops 
were as ſo many petty ſovereigns in every king- 
dom, who enjoy d many privileges beyond the 
nobility; and by; the extent of the: eccleſiaſtical 
laws; exerciſed, kind of unlimited authority 
over the people of all ranks, within their reſpe- 
crive juriſdictions: land as this was. a very ſtrong 
curb upon the civil power on the one hand, it 
was on the other ſo well ſuited to the vanity 
and ambition of the prelates, that it rendered 
them always jealous of loſing it: -befides, they 
were alſo in contiriual Fear, leſt their own un- 
ſeaſonable divifions:ſhould put it in the power of 
the princes: to recali ſomeè of thaſe extravagant 
grants which had been made by their anceſtors 
to the church. And therefore whatever differen- 
ces nroſe about the elections of popes, and other 
matters of leſs conſequence, the biſnops and chief 
men among the clergy, always took care in the 
general councils, that their acts and proceed- 
ings, for the ſecurity of the eccleſiaſtical power, 
mould be ratify'd and confirmed by the princes; 
whereby they were always tied down to main- 
tain the rights and privileges of the clergy. 
And it is very well known, when the greateſt 
and moſt dangerous ſchiſms - happened; viz. 
when a pope was ſet up at Avignon, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Roman biſhop, that all Europe was 


divided into two parties, for nęar the ſpace of 


forty 
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forty. years; and afterwards, when the popedom 
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open view, the intolerable errors and opprefſi- 
ons of the church, and the vicious lives of the 
clergy ; infomuch that from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the number of thoſe 
perſons began to increaſe in moſt countries, and 


would have ſoon overturned the popiſn fove- 


Teignty ; only that the exorbitant power which 
the clergy had obtained in all countries, enabled 
them, in ſpite of the princes and great men, to 
_ exerciſe all manner of cruelties againſt thefe con- 
feſſors, and to force the princes and magiſtrates 
to become the mean executioners of their wick- 
ed ſentences ; under the holy umbrage of ſup- 
prefling hereſy, and preſerving that unity which 
was ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of their uſurped 
authority. Nevertheleſs, the beginnings of re- 
formation that happened in the . darker times, 
were as the ſeed thrown into the ground; which 
altho? it may lie ſome time buried in a dry un- 
kindly ſeaſon, yet whenever the earth comes to 
be refreſhed with fructifying rains and gentle 
dews ariſes up into a plenteous crop. What ſud- 
den progreſs the reformation made, after books 
began to ſpread; and what a deluge of blood 
was ſhed over all Europe in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, both by wars and perſecutions, to ſtifle 
the growth of true religion, is ſufficiently known 
to the world. The withdrawing of ſo _ 
nations at that time from under the pope's juriſ- 
diction, has given ſuch a blow to the ſpiritual 
monarchy, as ſeems altogether incurable. For 
tho? the fee of Rome, and moſt of her clergy, 
Haye gone into a new — rm and endeavoured 
to put on a ſomewhat different dreſs, by reform- 
ing, or rather refining many of their more re- 
diculous impoſtures ; and tho* they have alfo 
ſtudied to be ſomewhat more refined in their 
policies, than they were for many ages before: 


ves 
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yet it will appear, that the ſpiritual monarchy - 
has owed- her chief ſupport fince the reformati- 
on, to the quarrels and rivalſhip between the 
houſe of Aus TRT A and France; tho' none of 
the events that have happened in Europe for a- 
bove theſe forty years paſt, ſeem to have pro- 
miſed ſo favourably to Rome in their conſe- 
quences as ſome may have imagin'd ; eſpecially 
ſince the advancement of the French power to 
ſo great a height, was the means of uniting 
many of the popiſn and proteſtant - princes in 
one common intereſt : for as a great deal was 
owing to the proteſtant powers, in all the efforts 
that were made in behalf of the houſe of 
AvsTRIA, therefore the leaſt theſe potentates 
could have expected in a general treaty, had the 
allies continued firm to the laſt, muſt have been 
a full and ample ſecurity for the proteftant reli- 
gion. On the other hand, if the unlimited de- 
ſigns of France had fucceeded, that the houſe of 
Bo uRBON had become the ſole arbiters of 
Europe, tho” this might no doubt have proved 
very fatal to the proteſtant intereſt, at leaſt for 
a'time, and been the occafion of much miſery 
and bloodſhed; yet as the French nation had for 
many ages oppoſed the exorbitant pretenſions of 
Rome with a great deal of vigor, it could not 
be expected their monarchs would in fo elevated 
a capacity, and in the times of ſo much know- 
ledge, ſuffered their honour and authority to be 
any ways impaired by that ſee; nor the clergy to 
do any thing that might tend to the diminution 
of the ſtate; eſpecially ſince it is impoſſible they 
ſhould ever forget the ill ufe the clergy ſoon 
made of the great favours conferred upon them 
by CuARLEs the great; when after his death, 
the biſhops forced his ſon LEWIS to reſign 
the government, for no other reaſon, but be- 
E 5 cauſe 
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cauſe he endeavoured to reſtrain their vain pomp - 
and luxury. And therefore the different pur- 


ſuits of the ſeveral potentates engaged: in the 
late wars, did not a little perplex the court of 


Rome, and the greateſt part of the Roman 
catholick clergy were very much divided 
in their ſentiments, while ſome inclined to fa- 
vour the French intereſt, by reaſon of the dan- 


gers which they apprehended from the proteſtant 
powers; and others, building upon the ancient 
maxims of Rome, were no leſs ſtrenuous to pro- 
mote the cauſe of the confederates. 5 


. = ran. 
Never rTHELESs, thoſe who conſider things 


rightly, may eaſily perceive: that it, afforded but 
a very {lender proſpect to the church and hierar- 
chy of Rome, which pretends to be the only 
church that is built upon a rock, to have her 


chief dependance upon the balance that ſhould 


be maintain'd among the princes and ſtates of 
Europe: for tho* this was indeed a very great 
ſupport to that hierarchy, while her power was 
univerſal; yet in all times ſince the reformation, 
ſhe ſeems to have been equally in danger, as well 
from a ſeries of peace, as from a long continued 
war; in regard trade, and the advancement of 
knowledge are the uſual product of the one, and 
great revolutions oftentimes the effect of the 
other: neither of which can prove very advan- 


tageous to Rome, for the reaſons that have been 


already given; and therefore ſne made it her 
conſtant buſineſs to procure ſuch ſtipulations in 


all publick treaties, as might expoſe the Euro- 
pean nations to freſh ruptures. Thus it has 


been the main and principal ſtudy of the ſee of 
Rome ſince the reformation, that ſhe has found 
both her bleſſings and curſes loſe their influence; 
and that the princes and ſtates have looked. 
8 | | upon 
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upon it as a diminution” to their honour, to act 
by her licences and diſpenfations, to promote 
and keep up a balance, fo far as her influence 
could prevail, tho, upon ſuch, a footing, that 
the world might not enjoy too much peace and 
tranquility ;, and that the Roman-catholick prin- 
ces and ſtates might at no time have ſufficient 
leiſure to examine fully into her pretenſions, or 
to bring their affairs into ſuch good order, 
whereby they might not be expoſed to the con- 
tirtual neceſſity of courting the favour and affi- 
ſtance of Rome, and their own clergy; and this 
has been a very great ſupport to the ſpiritual 
monarchy, which in other reſpects, has been 
manifeſtly upon the decline. But the preſent 
ſituation of affairs muſt needs affect Rome in the 
moſt ſenſible manner, as the chief powers of 
Europe are by the late alliances united, and be- 
come guarantees for each other; which muſt 
have a direct tendency to diveſt the fee of Rome 
of her authority. For as the Jn and ſtates 
gave up their power to that ſee, when in the 
ignorant ages they ſubjected their prelates, and 
all eccleſiaſtical aftairs, to the ſee of Rome ; it is 
certain, as the proteſtant nations have long ago 
ſhook off her authority, ſo the Roman-catho- 
lick princes have alſo, by the late negotiations, 
in effect reſumed their power back again into their 
own hands. And this will appear very plain, if 
we conſider that the main ſecurity of the ſpiri- 
tual monarchy conſiſted in the union of all the 
clergy throughout Europe; whereby they were 
in a continual capacity to maintain their ground, 
by reaſon of the jealouſy and rivalſhip which is 
natural to princes and neighbouring nations 
eſpecially in thoſe dark ages, when the arts of 
government were but little underſtood ; and that 
he princes and ſtates of Europe did not rightly 
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ſee what was for their true intereſt ; for as all nati- 
ons were by this means kept in continual variance, 
ſo they were unable to oppoſe the united ſtrength 
of the clergy, who always took care that the 
civil ſtates ſhould never enter into any friendſhip 
or alliance, that might be. prejudicial to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical power. And. tho' the Roman-catho- 
lick princes have indeed been much more at li- 
| berty ſince the reformation, than in former 
times, and have brought the clergy much more 
under their ſubjection; yet it is very well known, 
the power which the clergy have hitherto been 
able to exerciſe over the far greater part of the 
laity, and the vaſt revenues that are for the ſup- 
port of ſo many perſons in religious orders, and 
other unneceſſary inſtitutions, has been all alon 

very. oppreſſive upon them, and rendered the 
civil power in thoſe countries much more e- 
ervated than otherwiſe it would have been; 
which has had this manifeſt effect, either to wea- 
ken the efforts the ſaid potentates have made 
for the welfare of their dominions, or obliged 
them in ſome meaſure to ſtoop to their own 
clergy, and likewiſe to ſtand in continual awe 
of the ſee of Rome; which at the ſame time ſhe 
has not been in a condition to act openly, as 
when her authority extended over all Europe: 
yet as the popes have ſtood more ſecure in the 
union of the popiſh clergy ſince the reformation 
than before it, they have been enabled to hatch 
out ſufficient miſchief to all nations, by their 
ſecret and underhand intrigues, and by the cloſe 


adherence of the whole eccleſiaſtical body to 


their declining intereſt : and conſidering the un- 
| ſettled ſtate of all publick affairs, the Roman- 
catholick princes have been ſcarce able to reme- 


dy thoſe evils in any way which might not have 


been attended with greater inconveniencies to 
2 their 
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their; own perſons and dominions, than thoſe 
they ſuffered. Beſides, that moſt of the princes: 
were ſcrupulouſly bound up to favour the eccleſia- 
ſtical conſtitution, notwithſtanding they were 
ſenſible of the manifold injuries they received at 
the hands of the. popes, and ſome of their own 

rebellious prelates. | 5 


Bur however ſome princes may continue 
their affection to the Rowan-catholick religion, 
it is certain the preſent alliance muſt ſtrike at 
the very foundation of the ſpiritual monarchy. 
At leaſt, the Roman-catholick princes have it 
now in their option to act without reſtraint in 
all their affairs, as well eccleſiaſtical as civil: for 
as the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution is no otherwiſe 
to be conſidered than a powerful confederacy, 
formed among all the Roman-catholick clergy; 
and as their main and principal ſtrength has at 
all times conſiſted in their union with the pope, 
and their attachment to each other, ſo the alli- 
ance and union among the, princes, plainly de- 
ſtroys the force of the eccleſiaſtical union: and 
as it is much more powerful than that of the 
clergy, in regard it is made up of the united 
ſtrength of the greateſt potentates, both prote- 
ſtants and Roman-catholicks-; it muſt therefore 
in its conſequences tend to wrelt all independent 
power out of the hands of the eccleſiaſtical per- 
ſons. It's true the Romaz-catholick powers may 
become guarantees for maintaining the popes ſu- 
premacy, and preſerving the eccleſiaſtical ter- 
ritories to the ſee, of Rome, and may alſo en- 
gage themſelves in defence of the Roman conſti- 
tution and doctrines. Nevertheleſs, it ought to 
be obſerved, that altho' this may keep up the 
face and appearance of the ſpiritual monarchy, 
its power muſt however in a great meaſure fall 
to the ground. For as the appointment and 

; | appro- 
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approbation of the biſhops, and all ſuch eccleſia- 
ſtical perſons as have any authority, does pro- 
perly belong to the prince: and as the princes 
have in all ages diſputed this right with the ſee 
of Rome; it being a matter of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to every nation to have the nominati- 


on and inveſtiture of their own biſhops ; ſo it is 


not to be doubted, but they will unanimouſly 
aſſert that right, tho* the uſual formalities may 
for ſome time be obſerved in compliment to 
Rome; who will hardly be in a capacity to refuſe 
confirmation to any, who are ſet up by the ap- 
probation and conſent of their reſpective prin- 
ces: and the latter will likewiſe have it in their 
option to check and controul their biſhops, and 
other dignitaries, in all their proceedings; which 
muſt in effe& reduce the power of the ſee of 
Rome, and the whole clergy, to a very limited 


and narrow compals ; eſpecially that the biſhops | 


will in all probability become more forward after 
this to obey their princes, from whom they de- 
rive their honour and authority, than the fee of 
Rome; which without ſome' extraordinary revo- 
Jution, will not henceforward be in a capacity 
to protect them, in oppoſition to their lawful 
ſovereigns. : | 


AND when once the clergy in thoſe coun- 
tries are obliged to come under the check of the 
civil power, it can be no advantage for them to 
ſtand out ſo ſtrenuouſly in maintenance of the 
popiſh errors, in regard the greateſt part of 
them were only contrived and ſuited to the ſup- 
port of the eccleſiaſtical power; which conſi- 
dering the ſuperiority the princes have gain'd, 

can ſtand them in no great ſtead. And as learn- 
ing will no doubt alſo meet with more ample 
encouragement under the inſpection of the civil 


power; 
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power, than when it was altogether committed 
to the clergy ; ſince nothing can tend ſo much. 
to the ſupport of every ſtate, as the promoting 
of all uſeful knowledge ; ſo all perſons may by 
this means come gradually to the diſcovery of 
the truth: and perhaps the biſhops and cler- 

gy themſelves may not be altogether ſo averſe to 
reformation, after this great event; becauſe the 
abridging the extent of church power, which 
muſt be a natural conſequence of this alliance, 
as it will defeat the projects of the more ambiti- 
ous ſort of clergymen, and lay them ſomewhat 
at reſt; it muſt in like manner prevent their de- 
pendants from being ſway' d with ſo much vehe- 
mence, in favour of error and idolatry, when 
the reſtleſs endeavours of their leaders are at an 


end. 8 


BEST DES, the great fears the Romau- catho- 
lick clergy were brought under about the time 
of the reformation, when the writings of Ca L- 
VIN, and ſome other divines, appeared in the 
world, leſt the princes ſhould from thence be 
induced to aboliſh all epiſcopacy, and ſtrip the 
church naked of her lands and dignities, muſt 
in a great meaſure be abated ; and the objections 
the advocates of Rome made at that time againſt 
the proteſtants, upon account of the ſaid wri- 
tings, and becauſe ſome erroneous ſects ſprang 
up during the great convulſions that were in 
Europe about religion, muſt now be of no man- 
ner of force: that ſeveral of thoſe ſects which 
were owing partly to the ignorance of thoſe 
ages, and partly to the artifices of the papiſts 
themſelves, are now dwindled to nothing; and 
that moſt of the proteſtant churches have 
deen ſo long governed with ſo much * 
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by proteſtant biſnops, to the great advancement 
of virtue and learning. And certainly whoever 
ſhall make an ingenuous and candid compariſon 
between the ſtate, dignity and honour of a pro- 
teſtant and popiſh biſhop,, muſt acknowledge the 
firſt to be preferable to the latter, ſo far as truth, 
right and honeſty is to be eſteem'd before uſur- 
pation and falſhood: for altho* a popiſh prelate 
is indeed more free and independent of the ſtate, 
in the exerciſe of his power, than a proteſtant 
biſhop ; and tho' this may no doubt create fear 
in thoſe who are under his juriſdiction, which 
is the natural effect of all uſurped and tyranni- 
cal power; yet it can never excite that love and 
reverence which ought. to be had for all good 
biſhops ; becauſe whatever perſonal virtues any 
Roman-catholick prelate may be endowed with, 
the maxims of his government muſt naturally be 
oppreſſive, and for the moſt part oppoſite to the 
prince and the civil ſtate to which he belongs: 


and wherever it happens otherwiſe, that a 


Roman-catholick biſhop makes a moderate uſe of 
his power, which is but rare, ſuch biſhops are 
undoubtedly to be praiſed. A popiſh biſhop, 
even when he owes his advancement to the ſtate, 
nevertheleſs pretends his right of government to 
be altogether ſpiritual, and of divine inſtitution ; 
upon which he ſets himſelf up to be equal, if 
not ſuperior, to his prince; and this conceit has 
naturally created ſo much pride and haughtineſs, 


that as moſt of the popiſh prelates in all ages, 


have thereby rendered themſelves obnoxious to 
the private hatred of the people, ſo it has been 
the cauſe of continual contention, and of much 
miſchief, and has disjointed the very frame of 
all governments. Burt it is very well known, 
how much it is otherwiſe under. a proteſtant 
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epiſcopacy ; for very few of the proteſtant bi- 
ſhops aſſume any other power to themſelves, but 
what they derive from the ſtate ; excepting in 
thoſe things which relate more particularly to 
their miniſterial function, which in their nature 
do not .interfere with the civil power, but are of 
the greateſt benefit to ſociety, when they are 
rightly exerciſed. And therefore ſuch biſhops 
are neither under the temptation of turning re- 
bels to their prince, nor aliens to their native 
country; nor are they obliged to countenance 
and maintain error and idolatry for the ſupport 
of their power, as the popiſh biſhops, but are at 
full liberty to embrace the truth, and to do every 
thing without reſerve, that may tend to the ad- 
vancement of virtue and true religion; by which 
means they not only gain the reverence and 
eſteem of all good men, but preſerve to them- 
{elves the quiet of a good conſcience. | The of- 
fice and authority of a proteſtant biſhop, muſt 
therefore be much more eligable than that of a 
popiſh biſhop 3 for as the power of the latter can 
only be upheld by deceit and violence, ſo it can 
be no ways ſuited to an ingenuous and candid 
mind, however ſome may delude themſelves in 
the exerciſe of ſuch a juriſdiction; whereas the 
power of the former being derived from its pro- 
per ſource, is plainly founded upon equity, and 
needs no other means for its ſupport, but what 
are juſt and honeſt ; and for that reaſon the of- 
fice is venerable in the perſon who bears it; and 
alſo honourable, becauſe proteſtant princes, out 
of their regard to religion, and to bring thoſe 
the nearer to their perſons, who are appointed 
ſuperiors and governors in religious matters, 
have generally diſtinguiſhed them with the 
dignity and title of nobility, and as ſuch they 
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have their voice and authority in the moſt im- 
portant affairs, and alſo ſufficient revenues ap- 
pointed for the ſupport of that dignity. And 
tho? their epiſcopal power is ſubordinate to that 
of the ſtate, it is nevertheleſs of equal moment 
with all other branches of the civil power; and 
as a part of it is ſupported and enforced by the 
whole weight of the ſupreme authority, ſo that 
a proteſtant biſhop acts with more real freedom 
and ſecurity in many reſpects, than any popiſh 
prelate, who at the ſame time he lays claim to 


independency of the civil power, is not inde- 


pendent of the pope, but is under as much ſub- 
jection to the ſee of Rome, as any proteſtant - 
biſhop is to his prince: beſides that, he ſtands in 
a twofold capacity, the one very inconſiſtent 
with the other; viz. that he is a ſubject to his 
prince, abſtracted from his office; and by virtue 
of his office, exerciſes a foreign juriſdiction, 
which in many reſpects renders him liable to the 
juſt cognizance of the civil power, and to innu- 
merable other inconveniencies, to which prote- 
ſtant biſhops are no ways expoſed. 


THERE are ſcarce any of the princes, how- 
ſoever they have been addicted to the Romi/h 
conſtitution and worſhip, who have not at the 


| fame time looked upon the power of the ſee of 


Rome, and the ſpiritual juriſdiftion exerciſed in 
fo extenſive a manner by their own biſhops, to 
be a very great — unſufferable incroachment 
upon their power and authority. But the pre- 
judices in which moſt princes have been bred 
up till of late years, has not only been the 
means to attach them firmly to the Roman- 
catholick religion, but a great deal of care has 
alſo been taken, to interweave the intereſt 
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each Roman-catholick nation with that of the 
church of Rome ; that it has been almoſt impoſ- 
fible for any of their princes or miniſters to act 
upon other maxims, than ſuch as have been tor 
the ſupport of the eccleſiaſtical power : and we 
find all the Roman-catholick courts, however 
oppoſite their purſuits and civil intereſts were to 
one another, have nevertheleſs made the Roman- 
catholick religion a chief engine for promoring 
their ſeveral deſigns. 'This is very plain from 
all the proceedings of both the imperial and 
Spaniſh branches of the houſe of Aus TR IA, 
fince the time of CHARLES the fifth, who 
have been ſtrenuous promoters of the popiſh in- 
tereſt, and have ated wholly by Romiſh maxims; 
and almoſt all the petty princes of Italy, and 
other parts under the pope's juriſdiſdiction, have 
done the ſame. France only has been blamed 
by the partizans of Rome, as being remiſs in this 
reſpect, becauſe ſhe has aſpired after univerſal mo- 
narchy, which they have always repreſented to 
be dangerous to the popiſh religion, and the in- 
tereſt of the holy ſee. Yet it is to be taken notice, 
as the greatneſs of her power was built upon the 
fame maxims by the two cardinals, RICHLIEU 
and MAZ ARIN I, fo the late king was not able 
to depart from them; but was from the nature 
and intent of his deſigns, obliged to become a 
more ſtrenuous promoter of the intereſt of 
Rome, towards the latter part of his life, than 
any other prince. 


Ix has alſo been a very great reſtraint upon 
the Roman-catholick princes and ſtates, that the 
jeſuits, and other partizans of Rome, have con- 
ſtantly made it their buſineſs to inſpire the peo- 
ple with an univerſal opinion, that the power 
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of Rome, and the independency of the clergy, 
has been the means to preſerve their civil liberties, 
in oppoſition to all t > ag deſigns in their own 
princes, and likewiſe from being ſubdued by fo- 
reigners : and this plauſible pretence has prevailed 
the more effectually, that Rome has in all ages been 
ſo ſollicitous to preſerve and maintain the balance 
of power among the European nations, which has 
indeed carried a very fair aſpect with thoſe who 
have not underſtood the motives that induced 
the ſee of Rome to be at all this pains, nor the 
ill conſequences that have happened from thence, 
to the civil and religious, affairs of all Europe; 
and has therefore had a very nor of effect, to 
render .the people obſtinately averſe to all ſuch 
deſigns in their princes, as were oppoſed by the 
clergy. But the great dangers which threatned 
the liberties of Furope, from the extent and 
ower of the French monarchy, as it obliged 
the other Romau-catholick nations to call in the 
aid of the proteſtants, who were themſelves 
equally intereſted in the publick liberty; ſo it has 
very much changed the political maxims of all 
nations, who have now fallen upon the way to 
accompliſh their affairs of greateſt moment, 
without the participation of Rome, or encum- 
bring their government with any maxims foreign 
to thoſe which are for the real emolument of the 
ſtate. 'That this may be a very great benefit to 
the world, no one will deny, who conſiders 
that whatever diſguiſes the ſee of Rome, and her 
agents, have made uſe of to impoſe upan-man- 
kind in the affair of the balance, and in what re- 
lates to the civil liberties of chriſtendom, yet her 
main and principal view has been only to pre- 
ſerve” her power and authority; and under the 
Yretext of . has ſacrificed the good of all 
nations 


— 


nations to her own particular intereſt ; whereby 


the has been the means of keeping the people 


under a two-fold ſervitude, both to their own. 
princes, and to the clergy ; between which two- 
oppolite intereſts, they have ſuffered incredible, 
miſeries. For as Rome made it her conſtant ſtu- 
dy to keep the world in groſs ignorance, it 
had this diſmal effect, that as it. tended to the 
ſuppreſſion of all virtue and true religion, ſo 
both princes and people were for the moſt part 
unacquainted with their reciprocal duty towards 
each other, and with thoſe things that might 
conduce moſt to their mutual intereſt ; whereby, 
Rome had it always in her, power to excite 
ſuch commotions, as oftentimes conſtrained the 
princes to exerciſe the greateſt ſeverities, con- 
trary to their natural inclinations: and this was 
the manner whereby Rome chiefly acquired ta 
her ſelf the reputation of maintaining the peo- 
ples liberties, by ſuppreſſing all laudable deſigns 
in - princes for the advancement of their ho- 
nour; and by repreſenting thoſe  enterprizes 
which were really ſet on foot for the good 
of their dominions, as if they had been un- 
dertaken for no other end, but to enable them 
to reduce their ſubjects under abfolute flavery 
and thraldom , whereby a continual jealouſy 


was kept up between prince and people; and 


her reputation of maintaining ' the balance , 
was owing to the like jealouſy, which ſhe con- 
ſtantly upheld among all neighbouring nations, 
And whoever ſhall look back to thoſe times, 
wherein Rome bore the only ſway in all affairs, 
will find them reſemble more the ages of paga - 
niſm, than thoſe of chriſtianity; for tho' peace 
ought to be the undoubted effect of the chriſti- 


an religion, which tends to bridle all inordinate 
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paſſions, both in princes and people, to promote 
Juſtice and equity, and to reconcile and unite 
mankind, according to the various relations in 
which they ſtand towards each other; yet it was 
quite otherwiſe under the papal juriſdiction, in 
regard all nations were either in an open flame, 


or had the embers of diſcord continually burn- 
ing in their vitals. Whenever the ſee of Rome 


promoted peace, it is plain from innumerable in- 
ſtances, that this ſeldom proceeded from any chri- 
ſtian motive, notwithſtanding religion was always 
made the pretext of her pacifick negotiations ; but 
out of fear, leſt any prince, when victorious , 
ſhould, by augmenting his conqueſts, become 10 
powertul, as to endanger her monarchy. 


Ix is certain, that a balance of power is ne- 
ceſſary, and ought to be maintained for the good 
government of Europe; and nothing can be 
more agreeable to the ages of chriſtianity; ſince 
it cannot be expected that princes and great 
men ſhould be ſo univerſally guided and kept un- 
der the influence of religion, but conſidering the 


imperfect ſtate of man, ſome will be apt in all 


times to give way to their ambition, and by that 
means become a peſt to others, unleſs they are 
reſtrain'd by a ſuperior power. But that any 
ſingle monarchy ſhould alone ſet up to be arbi- 
ter, and have the diſpoſal of all affairs, is con- 
trary to the main intention of the balance; the 
end of which, is to preſerve the right and ſo- 
vereignty of every ſtate and kingdom, which 


can never be done to ſo good purpoſe, as when 


the whole are equally concerned; for whatever 


ſingle nation ſhould have this power inveſted in 
it, mult in effect be ſovereign over all the reſt ; 
and to maintain this univerſal dominion, would 
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be apt to exerciſe tyranny and oppreſſion: much 


leſs is it reaſonable, that any ſuch power ſhould 


be exerciſed by the ſpiritual monarchy ; which 
baving no right foundation in it ſelf, cannot ſtand 
but upon the weakneſs of thoſe nations that are 
under her ſubjection. And therefore no ex- 
pedient could be found to preſerve the balance 
ſo effectually, or with ſo much equity, as the 
preſent alliance, which may be attended with 
innumerable good conſequences to the civil and 
religious intereſts of all Europe: and this is in- 
deed ſuch an event, as never happened in any for- 
mer age, that ſo many potentates were become 


guarantees for one another; and in ſo effectual 


a manner, that if the ſame union and good cor- 
reſpondence can be maintained, until the effects 
of it come to be known, nothing is more pro- 
bable, than that it may be the means to deſtroy 
the remains of barbariſm out of the world; and 
may bring the art and knowledge of government 
upon ſuch a footing, as to anſwer the true end 
of its inſtitution. For as the ambition of princes, 
and the ignorance and perverſeneſs of the world in 
former times, was the reaſon why thoſe arts were 


not rightly underſtood, or at leſt could never be 


practiſed to any good purpoſe by the ancients; 
ſo it is no leſs manifeſt, that Rome has only in- 


troduced a worſe kind of tyranny, under the 
mask and cloak of religion, than was exerciſed 
by the moſt abſolute monarchs in the heathen 
ages, to the ſubverſion of all good government, 
and the decay of virtue: but the ſupreme pow- 
er of Europe being now lodged in the whole 
guaranty and alliance, their deciſions will in all 
likelihood become an univerſal law and pre- 
ſcript, to be obſerved for the future between 
princes and nations, in all their publick tranſ- 
5 actions, 
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actions, which muſt have the effect to limit the 
power of princes, ſo far as concerns the pre- 

ſervation of the publick peace, and the right 
and ſovereignty of every ſtate; in regard it is 
impoſſible for any one ſtate or kingdom, even for 
the moſt potent to hurt the weakeſt, without be- 
mg oppoſed by all the powers engaged in it; 
beſides, that it will alſo extend its influence to 
thoſe nations which are not included in it. As this 
muſt undoubtedly be a very powerful curb upon 
the ambition of princes, and may tend to carry off 
their minds from diſturbing the repoſe of their 
neighbours , but eſpecially from entertaining 
thoughts of univerſal monarchy ; ſo it is rea- 
ſonable to imagine, they will be the more apt 
to fall upon thoſe meaſures that are the moſt 
juſt and honourable, and the beſt ſuited to the 
ends of government, ©2Z. to ſtrengthen them- 
felves in their own dominions, by doing every 
thing for the good of their ſubjects, eſpecially 
to promote trade, and all ſuch arts as will tend 
to enrich their people. It may alſo have an effect 
upon the political maxims of thoſe nations where 
the form of government is the moſt abſolute and 
unlimited, and diſpoſe ſuch princes to a more 
temperate and mild exerciſe of their power, there 
being no power fo laſting and ſtable, as that 
which is built upon the happineſs and proſperity 
of the ſubject. The ſame ſituation of affairs is 
alſo the moſt likely to promote the peace and 
tranquility of the world, and to eſtabliſh a firm 
and laſting correſpondence between princes and 
neighbouring nations, than which nothing can 
be more agreeable to chriſtianity : for tho* our 
Saviour has indeed told us, that he came not ro 
ſend peace into the world, but a ſword ; which 
was ſpoke prophetically, with an eye to the great 
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troubles that ſhould ariſe upon the account of 
religion; nevertheleſs, he has at the ſame time 
taught us, that peace is the natural and genuine 
fruit of the religion which he came to propa- 
gate among mankind: and we find alſo, that 
peace is often foretold as one of thoſe bleſſings 
that ſhould accompany the moſt flouriſhing times 
of chriſtianity ; and nothing has ſo much pre- 
rented this deſirable fruit from coming to matu- 
rity, as the impoſtures of Rome, which the pre- 
ſent alliance and ſtate of affairs may in time over- 
come; in regard the eccleſiaſtical power of Rome 

is no ways conſiſtent with the effects and con- 
ſequences that may be expected from ſuch a uni- 
on and good correſpondence; which muſt natu- 
rally lead the princes and ſtates of Europe to ſup- 
preſs all foreign juriſdiftion, and whatever elſe 
may hinder and interrupt the free (exerciſe of 
their government, ſo far as concerns their own 9 
honour, and the happineſs of their ſubjects. | = 


Bur as all theſe things ſeem to carry no 1 
very good aſpect to the affairs of Rome, and 0 
muſt alſo have a tendency to bring the eccleſia- 0 
ſtical power in the popiſh countries, more than 
erer under the check of the civil government, | 
lo it may very well be expected, the partizans of 0 
the ſpiritual monarchy will do all they can to I 
break thro the QUaDxUPLE ALLIANCE, 
or at leaſt to prevent the good effects of it; by 
forming a party with the malecontents of every 
country, who will no doubt be very forward to 
dring about any revolution, whereby they may 
either gratify their private reſentment, or pro- 
mote their intereſt and deſigns. Nevertheleſs, 
it we conſider the preſent circumſtances of all 
nations, eſpecially what a powerful EY 
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been made againſt the encroachments of France, 


that the Romau-catholick ſtates and kingdoms 
are not ſo nearly united in their temporal inte- 
reſt, as the proteſtants, nor ſtand upon ſo equi- 
table a balance, which may diſable them from 
undertaking any thing meerly upon a religious 
account: and moreover, if we alſo conſider 
haw prodigiouſly low the funds of Rome are, 
compared with former times, we may eaſily 
conjecture how unable ſhe is like to be of 
her ſelf, to ſupport any deſign againſt the pub- 
lick tranquility. And if that ſee ſhould, in con- 
junction with the malecontents, form any enter- 
prizes, ſuch as may ſet the princes at variance, 
and bring them into a freſh war; there is how- 
ever no reaſon to imagine, it would be of 
long continuance but things would in all pro- 
bability be brought back again into the fame 
channel in which they are at preſent. For as all 
nations. are for the moſt part guided by pre- 
cedent in their domeſtick affairs, ſo the ſame 
method is no leſs obſerved in foreign tranſacti- 
ons, between princes in their treaties and nego- 
tiations 3 and the chief powers of Europe ha- 
ving now fallen upon the ſafeſt and beſt way 
to ſecure the peace, by a mutual Guaranty 
will, no doubt, terminate their differences for 
the future in the ſame manner. And the bene- 
fit all nations will reap from hence, is ſo very 
demonſtrable and plain, that if one or more of 
the princes happen at any time to be miſ-led by 
ambition, or other paſſion, ſo as to give ear to 
the ſollicitations of Rome, and the zealots among 
the clergy, the greater number will be always 
ready to oppoſe them, which may in a great 
meaſure defeat her deſigns and enterprizes. 
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As for the proteſtants, it is evident their af- 


fairs are now in a very promiſing condition, not 
only by reaſon of the great weight and influence 
of the two maritine powers, but in regard the 
preſent meaſures of moſt proteſtant countries are 
very well ſuited to the advancement of their 
common intereſt, 'The proteſtant princes and 
ſtates finding by experience, the ill conſequences 
that have attended their diſunion in former times, 
do therefore make it their buſineſs to become 
more intimately acquainted with the ſtate of af 
fairs in all nations; whereby they will be in a 
better capacity to remove all ſuch obſtacles as 
may cauſe a diſagreement in thoſe things where- 
in their temporal intereſts may any ways inter- 
fere, eſpecially by forming ſuch regulations of 
commerce as ſhall be judged moſt equitable and 
advantageous for all parties, and more particu- 
larly to maintain ſuch a balance as may keep up 
a conſtant union and good correſpondence a- 
mong them, and prevent ſuch dangerous allian- 
ces as have been ſometimes upheld, by reaſon of 
the ill ſituation of their affairs. But as the good 
of the proteſtant intereſt depends very much up- 
on their alliances, it will no doubt be the joint 
care of the-proteſtant powers for the future, to 
hinder their princes marrying into Roman-catho- 
lick families, whereby any prince of the popiſh 
religion may come to claim a right and title to 
any of the proteſtant dominions; or even for 
proteſtant princes to become Heirs to any terri- 
tories that may draw them into alliances contrary 
to'the good of the proteſtant intereſt, which has 
ſuffered very much ſince the reformation, by 
ſuch impolitick meaſures. 
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 MoxrEoOvVeER, as it has been the greateſt ſer- 


vice to the proteſtants, that their maxims are ſo 


well ſuited to the advancement of trade, where- 
by they have been continually gaining - ground 
upon their Roman-catholick neighbours, ſo the 
proteſtant powers will no doubt make it their 
main and principal ſtudy.to keep. up to the ſame 
maxims ; eſpecially by . cultivating ſuch arts in 
their ſeveral dominions, as may tend to the en- 
couragement of induſtry, and likewiſe to pro- 
mote all uſeful] knowledge. And therefore as 
the proteſtant princes and ſtates have taken the 
publick ſeminaries under their protection, ſo 
they will, no doubt enconrage, beſides their 
common ſtudies, ' what may be farther wanting 
for the advancement of learning ; that as the je- 
ſuits in the popiſh dominions, make it their chief 
buſineſs to train up the youth in ſuch principles 
only, as are for the ſupport of the Romiſh hie- 
rarchy, ſo the proteſtants may be no leſs quali- 
fy'd in all things, whereby they may be ren- 
dered the moſt ſerviceable to the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the true intereſt of their country. 


Ir is certainly a ſingular benefit to.the prote- 
ſtants, that as their religion is drawn expreſly 
from the ſcriptures, ſo it needs no other means 
to ſupport it, than what are plain and ſimple, 
and the moft agreeable to reaſon. And there- 
fore it can be no eaſy matter to ſeduce thoſe who 
have been once caretully bred up. in the prote- 
ſtant principles, to embrace popery, however 
they may differ from one another. in opinions. 
For this reaſon it muſt be the undoubted intereſt 
of the proteſtant princes and ſtates, that if poſ- 


ſible all perſons within their dominions, be in- 


ſtructed in the true principles and grounds of the 
chriſtian 
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chriſtian religion; and more particularly, that 
other proteſtant nations would, as far as circum- 
ſtances can allow, follow the example of Great 
Britain, in encouraging ſchools, wherein or- 
phans, and the children of the poorer ſort, may 
be educated: which inſtitutions muſt certainly, 
when under a proper direction, be a great 
means to ſtrengthen the proteſtant intereſt; and 
alſo contribute very much to the honour and 
power of thoſe nations where they are comply'd 
with; as they have a tendency to diſpoſe the 
poor to become better ſubjects, to be more duti- 
ful to their ſuperiors, and more uſeful to their: 
reſpective communities. Beſides, that thoſe 
who are thus educated, will, tor the moſt part, 
be rendered proof againſt the crafty deluſions of 
Romiſh emiſſaries, and all ill- deſigning men, who 
have conſtantly done moſt miſchief among the 
common people in the proteſtant countries, and 
have ſucceeded the moſt effectually in their enter- 
prizes, when the leaſt care has been taken to in- 
ſtruct the ignorant and meaner ſort, _ 


As the kind reception the proteſtant nations 
have given to the perſecuted proteſtants, proved 
a no {mall advantage to their common intereſt, 
by advancing their wealth and power, ſo the 
ſtrenuous inſtances that are made daily in their 
behalf at the Roman-catholick courts, mult alſo 
tend very much to add ſtrength to the prote- 
ſtant cauſe, as it muſt be an encouragement to 
the proteſtants in the popiſh dominions, to keep 
firm and ſtedfaſt to their principles, eſpecially 
that the proteſtant nations are not only ready to 
receive them, but alſo in a condition to protect 
them from the malice of their enemies. 'The 
popiſh clergy, and thoſe who have their depen- 
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dance on Rome, have been filled with ſo much 


rage and terror, by the late advantages gain'd 
for the proteſtant intereſt, and the difficulty they 


met with, in ſtirring up freſh wars and commo- 


tions, that it is no wonder if they fall upon all 
poſſible means to extirpate the proteſtants from 
among them ; eſpecially where the clergy bear 
the greateſt ſway, or where they can impoſe up- 
on the youth or weakneſs of their princes. 
And tho' it is manifeſt, that thoſe meaſures of 
perſecution cannot be any ways for the good of 
theſe nations, nor can they in the end contri- 
bute to the ſupport of the Roman-catho- 
lick intereſt ; nevertheleſs, it is not to be 
expected the clergy ſhould follow other maxims, 
not only as the badneſs of their cauſe muſt natu- 
rally lead them into the moſt rigorous proceed- 
ings againſt thoſe who differ from them; but as 
the motives of immediate intereſt muſt at this 
time, above all others, prompt them to it, leſt 
the proteſtant principles ſhould ſpread with more 
freedom among them that the proteſtant inte- 
reſt is in ſo flouriſhing a condition, and leaſt any 
alteration ſhould by this means happen in their 
own time, to diveſt them of their preſent pow- 
er, or abridge their revenues. For this reaſon 
the proteſtants in the popiſh countries, may ex- 
pect to meet with no good uſage, until the eyes 
of their princes, and the leading men among the 
laity can be fully opened, and their affairs ſo well 
ſecured, that they need not ſtand in fear of their 
own clergy, and the influence they have among 
their ſubjects; wherein the princes and ſtates of 
the proteſtant religion will be no ways wanting, 
but continue to lay before them their true inte- 
reſt in thoſe matters, as well as to inſiſt ſtrenu- 
ouſly upon the juſtice of fulfilling their treaties j 
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and they are the more likely to ſucceed, that 
they can propoſe nothing by their repeated in- 
ſtances in behalf of the proteſtants, but what 
muſt tend manifeſtly to the wealth and proſperity 
of thoſe nations where they reſide, as well as to 
the true hongur and grandeur of their ſove- 


reigns. 


Ir we were to look back into the preſent 
ſtate of affairs throughout Europe, and to conſi- 
der the power and intereſt of each nation, we 
ſhould find, that the proteſtants cannot be ſo ea- 
fily ſeparated from one another, as in times paſt ; 
but more eſpecially, that no alliance can well 
be formed againſt the maritime powers, to do 
them any great prejudice ; on the contrary, there 
js ſcarce any kingdom or ſtate who may not, from 
the nature and circumſtances of their affairs, 
one time or other ſtand in need of their aſh- 
ſtance. And this is ſo well known to the popiſh 
clergy themſelves, that it will, no doubt, be a 
very great awe upon them, and render the ef- 
forts of the ſaid powers the more effectual for 
the relief of the perſecuted proteſtants. 


Bu x nothing ſeems to promiſe more favourably 
to the proteſtants, than the preſent good poſture 


of the domeſtick affairs in the proteſtant domini- 


ons ; particularly, that none of their princes are 
engaged in intereſts oppoſite to thoſe of their ſub- 
jects; and that the proteſtant courts are them- 
ſelves freed from the popiſh maxims of perſecution, 
which have ſometimes prevailed ſince the reforma- 
tion to advance the deſigns of Rome, and to raiſe 
the fortunes of ſome corrupt ſtateſmen ; whereby 
the power of the proteſtants has been very much 
weakened with continual factions and diviſions, 
On the contrary, thoſe who have now the ſy- 
M preme 
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preme power in their hands in moſt proteſtant 
nations, make it their chief care to promote 
unanimity, by exerciſing the greateſt lenity in 
matters of religion; which meaſures cannot fail 
to produce the better effects, the longer they are 
eontinued,' as appears evident from the preſent 
practice of Great Briiain and Holland, who dai- 
ly gather ſtrength by their indulgence to the 
proteſtants of different perfuafons. The ſame 
have alſo been attended with very good ſucceſs 
in other nations, eſpecially in Germany, where 
all imaginable pains has been taken to extinguiſh 
their heats and animoſities. And it was certain- 
ly a very commendable zeal in the late king of 
Prulſia, when he interpoſed, both by his autho- 
rity and example, to reconcile the differences 


between the LUTHER ANS and CALVINTSTS 


in his dominions ; by inducing them to agree in 
thoſe points that were the moſt material: to be 
received as terms of communion, whereby a good 


underſtanding was cultivated among them, which 


has allo contributed very much to che wealth, and 
pr n of his mene 


ot 


I T is certain | the lenity exerciſed in the prote- 


ſtant countries, towards the different kinds of 


proteſtants, has been the moſt conducive, of all 
other means, to heal their party diviſions ; and 
it is obſervable that time and experience has con- 
tributed very much to extinguiſh their heats and 
animoſities about ſmall and indifferent things. 
As the learning and politeneſs of this, and ſome 
of the preceding ages, has gained a no ſmall 


victory over many of the groſs errors and im- 


poſtures of the church of Rome, which they are 
forced either to palliate, or lay aſidè altogether; 
ſo it has been of no ſeſs efficacy to wear out 
28 tects that aroſe among the proteſtants, 
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| during the infancy of the reformation ; which 
| gave birth to others that are now only patro- 
nized by ſome mean ignorant people, and there- 
fore can be: of no long continuance: The far” 
| greater number of proteſtants are become pretty 
ä much united; and the chief diſagreement among 
thoſe of any note, is about modes of worſhip, and 
| ſome circumſtances concerning church-govern- 
ment. But thoſe who have ſeen the writings of 
| the popiſh divines, and are acquainted with the 
diſputes that were in all ages among the religious 
orders of that church, cannot be inſenſible that 
their differences have been ſtill much greater 5 
neither is it unknown whit menſtrous- renets; 
| and incongruous opinions have been contended 
for, and with what heat and animoſity they have 
pitronized the greateſt abſurdities. But as the pos 
piſn clergy, however oppoſite in their ſentiments, 
make all their differences fall down before the idol 
of worldly intereſt, by keeping themſelves, and 
as many as can be influenced by them, in unity 
with the pope ; ſo the proteſtant clergy, and the 
whole body of proteſtants, ought to ſtudy cha- 
rity towards one another, which is not impoſ- 
ſible to be attained, eſpecially in times of fo 
much knowledge. And this will be a much 
ſtronger bond of union, and of more perma- 
nent and laſting duration, than any that can be 
framed by the wit and ſagacity of man; and 
will not only be of greateſt conſequence to the 
good of religion, but to the civil liberties of all 
nations, which depend in a great meaſure upon 
the welfare and proſperity of the proteſtant 
intereſt. 
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